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THAT ** one half of the world knows uot how the 
other half lives,** is a statement one ai^cepts 
readily enough in the abstract, but which seems 
lesH ctunpreliensible when we reduce it to the concrete 
fact that, even in this miniature land of Great Brit^ihi, 
there is a whole chain of islands, sonic hundred and 
fifty miles long, possessed of natural beauties and re- 
sources, having its own characteristic literatui'e, arch- 
aeologj-^ and traditions* in some sort even its special 
language and religion, of which it« nearest neighbours 
on tin* mainland know^ little, the rest of the world, for 
the most part, next to nothing. 

Possibly, in the case of most Englishmen, even that 
little would have been less, had not the publication of 
irtin Martin's Description of the Western Isles in 1695 
Ted to the visit of Dr. Samuel Johnson in 1773, a brave, 
not to say desperate undertaking for an Englishnian of 
i*5 eust'Oms and circumference. 
From the discomforts of Johnson and Boswell, the 
ilmon and sunsetn of Black's novels, the dialect and 
ion of certain modern story-tellers, even if 
J in part by the s^inpathatic sketches of Nor- 
iu Macleod, the casual reader has possibly constructed 
>r himself a picture of desolation, ignorance and 
aelancholy, which is very far from the truth, even in 
darker days of alien landlords and uucultiv'ated 
Even the possession of a language and a dress 
inliihed by Act of Parliament (1095), a musical instru- 
aeut 8Usi)ected of contributing to rebellion, an alien 
ijtli superinnjosed as a matter of policy (the *' religion 
^f the yellow stick '*), even a land laid bare, and homes 
Ic* di^Knlafp. these things and more hav«* Tuit ^iufTiced 
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PREFACE 

to subtract from the Hebrideans the inherent character- 
istics of a people who were Christianized long before S. 
Augustine, who were sending scholars to found conti- 
nental Universities two centuries before the existence 
of Oxford, and who, as we learn from early Gaelic 
poems, were drinking wine and burning wax candles, 
while English kings slept upon straw, and bought wine 
as a cordial from the apothecaries. 

The earliest descriptive work to be depended upon for 
facts in regard to the Hebrides is the very interesting 
Statistical Account of Scotland (1798), written by vari- 
ous ministers, each describing his own parish, and 
edited by Sir John Sinclair. A later work, on the same 
lines, known as the New Statistical Account^ was pub- 
lished in 1845, and these, together with the Report upon 
the Crofter Commission^ most conveniently re«|d in the 
form of Alexander Mackenzie's Analysis of the Report 
of the Crofter Royal Commission (Inverness, 1884), are 
practically the only books of general reference upon 
the subject of the Outer Isles. The student may never- 
theless find passages of interest in The Abridgement of 
the Scots Chronicles^ Monipennie (1612) ; Vol. iii. of The 
Miscellanies of the Maitland Club (1701) ; Present State 
of the Hebrides^ James Anderson (1785) ; James Mac- 
donald*s Agricultural Survey of the Hebrides (1811); 
and, if he be a patient and tolerant student, in the 
writings of John MaccuIIoeh, who visited the islands 
in 1811-21. 

The archaeologist and antiquarian will not fail to 
turn to the pages of W. F. Skene {Highlanders of Scot- 
land, 1837, and Celtic Scotland, 1876), and Professor 
Anderson ; more especially his Scotland in Early Chris- 
tian Times (1881). He will also find certain descriptions 
of Churches and Crosses in the Outer Isles, in Thomas 
8. Muir's Ecclesiological Notes (1885), and in the anony- 
mous Characteristics of Old Church Architecture (1876). 

For the Folk-lorist there is always Campbell of Islay 
and, in relation to the Outer Isles, the even more pre- 
cious volumes of Campbell of Tyree, edited by his sister, 
Mrs. Wallace, still living in the island. There are cer- 
tain other volumes of folk-lore which have less of the 
essential accuracy of narration and scrupulous veracity 
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in repetitioii, which the stndoit of anthropology and 
the youngefit child alike require in a faiiy tale. 

Thoee who would lighttr understand the hmnan in- 
terest of these ifdands, the sad stoiy of depopulation, as 
effective as that of ** Sweet Auhoni,"' as tragic as tliat 
of Glencoe, should stndy David Stewart^s SKrIdk of ike 
Present Siate of the Highlandsj preferably in the edition 
issnedbyW.lhckenxie of Inverness (1883): TheDepopu-- 
latian System by an Eye-witnees (1849), and The Af^yU 
Manifesto (No. 1, in the series of Zand Tracts^ a reply 
to the Doke of ArgyU s Crofts and Fartns. Though not 
directly relating to the islands, the student of the popu- 
lation and land problems should moreover not fail to 
read Maclood^s Gloomy Memories, an essential contribu- 
tion to the picture of the sad times when Highland 
property was ** improved.** 

The present volume is so far from being exhaustive 
even of the notes and material I already possess, that I 
can offer it only as possibly suggestive to others, 
specialists or observers, who may wander further in the 
same fields. There is abundance of pasture, and those 
who go as friends, and not critics, to learn, not to dis- 
cover fault, will assuredly find, as we have never failed 
to find, a hearty welcome. 

To name all who have facilitated our enquiries, and 
added to the pleasure of our wanderings, would be im- 
possible in a country where courtesy, hospitality, and 
even friendship, have never failed. I must however 
mention, with especial gratitude and esteem, the Rev. 
Allan Macdonald, Catholic priest, of Eriskay, whose 
practical kindness and companionship alone made 
possible some of the more difBcult of our journeyings, 
and without whose help much of this book (especially 
chapters VII.-XIII.) could never have been written. As 
priest, and even more perhaps as friend, to a people 
whose hearts can never open fully but to one of tlieir 
own faith, living daily in their midst, he has had, and 
has used to the full, opportunities which are in the 
most literal sense unique, and to his generous help I 
acknowledge the deepest obligation. 

I would recall, in grateful memory, that to the late 
Marquess of Bute I owe the first stimulus to visit those 
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PREFACE 

islands, in many of which his name is still dear in the 
hearts of the people to whom be showed such timely 
and spontaneous liberality. 

I would cordially thank Mr. Allan Baraud, of Bushey 
Heath, for the skill with which he has entered into the 
spirit of the work, and has made of my imperfect 
photographs, pictures which I hope may contribute 
largely to the right understanding of my attempts to 
describe the Outer Hebrides. 

I would thank my friend, Walter B. Blaikie, Esq., of 
Edinburgh, for the use of two photographs, those of 
I* Prince Charlie's House," ^ in Eriskay, and of "Sheal- 
ing Life," as well as for pleasant memories of com- 
panionship on land and sea. 

Finally I have to express much obligation^, to Miss 
Ruth Landon for the patient kindness with which she 
has corrected the proof sheets of this book, and has 
made herself responsible for the tedious work of com- 
piling an index. 

From a distant land, where nevertheless much in the 
country, the customs, the folk-lore and the traditions 
reminds me daily of the western Highlands — pointing 
to the homogeneity of the less conventional types of 
the human race — I herewith greet my many friends in 
Outer Isles. 

A. GOODRICH-FREER. 

Jerusalem, May, 1902. 

' As this book is passing through the press, I hear with deep 
regret that this cottage, where the Prince slept for the first time in 
his own kingdom, has been lately demolished by permission of Lady 
Gordon Cathcart. 



NOTE 

Thanks are due to the Editors of The Contemporary Review, The 
Folk Lore Journal, BlackuooocCs Magazine, and The Saga Book of 
the Viking Club respectively, for i)ermission to republish the 
chapters on "Christian Legends," **The Powers of Evu," "Prince 
Charlie," and "The Norsemen in the Hebrides." 
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CHAPTER I 
TYREE 

WHEN the London season of 1894 reached the 
stage when one*s friends began to ask " What 
are you going to do this summer ? " we derived a certain 
amusement from the reception of our announcement 
that we were going to the Island of Tyree. Some 
committed themselves to nothing and hoped we should 
enjoy it; some supposed it was in the Mediterranean 
somewhere ; and when, to a few of vaguely inquiring 
mood, we explained that it was about thirty miles south 
of the Long Island, such as knew their geography 
concluded that it must be somewhere within reach of 
New York. 

As a matter of fact, the island does lie next to 
America, but in the sense in which, in a volume of the 
reign of Good Queen Bess, Cornwall is described as . 
" a country on that side of England next to Spain," and 
had we explained that it was an island of the Hebrides, 
fifty miles west of the mainland of Scotland, few would 
have been much the wiser. Even the "Ideal Ward," 
with all his learning, abandoned an attempt to write a 
poem on the subject, having exhausted his available 
information in the lines — 

There are some islands in the northern seas — 

At least, I'm told so — called the Hebrides; 

These islanders have very little wood, 

Therefore they can't build ships— they wish they could. 
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OUTER ISLES 

At last, however, we came across a man who, having 
met our statement with the observation, " But isn't it 
too early for snipe?" showed that he was really in 
touch with the subject. He knew a man who had been 
there — to shoot snipe — ^and he would get to know all 
about it. In course of time he communicated the fact 
that there was a mail boat which went twice or three 
times 'a week, weather permitting, and that we must be 
sure to take a case of soda-water. 

The great MacBrayne's official handbook to the west 
coast of Scotland, had nothing to tell beyond the name 
of the pier-master, a fact which, later, became the more 
interesting to us that there is not a pier. Of other 
literature upon the subject we could find nothing 
written within the last hundred years, except an Agri- 
cultural survey of the year 1811. 

It was therefore with some sense of adventure that 
we started on our journey on July 11, 1894, my friend, 
myself, and our dog Scamp, a Dartmoor terrier of 
admirable muscle and a pedigree to boast of even in 
the Highlands. After a night or two in Edinbro' and 
Glasgow we reached Oban, the Charing Cross of the 
north, where every second house is an hotel and 
every one has either just come or is just going away. 
At this period we knew nothing of the Royal Hotel, 
which, later, in moments of hunger and weariness we 
came to think of as home, and we were thankful to 
escape, as soon as might be, from German waiters and 
extortionate charges, and to find ourselves at sunrise on 
board the little Fingal — tonnage 123 ; Neil Mc Arthur, 
Captain; J. McTaggart, Purser. That one should re- 
member and write down the names of passing friends 
like these, is a feature of the life upon which we were 
entering, a life so primitive that those who ministered 
to us became for us, as in the childhood of the world, 
our fellow creatures, meii and women of like passions ; 
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JOURNEY TO TYKEE 

a strange sensation to reflect upon in a life in which a 
tradesman is a necessary hindrance to the acquiring of 
goods, and a cab-driver, like his horse, part of the 
means of locomotion. 

We had been warned that we were unwise to travel 
at the time of Glasgow Fair, and that the boats would 
be crowded, but we were unable to see the connexion 
of ideas, and did not know, till later acquaintance with 
the Fingal revealed the fact, that our dozen or so of 
fellow passengers was such a crowd as we were never 
likely to see upon her deck again. 

The morning was grey and chilly, and the piled-up 
hills of Mull and Morvem were clothed in mist on 
either hand, but by degrees the sunlight broke through, 
and by the time we reached Tobermory the unbroken 
water-line of the Atlantic stretched blue and clear 
before us. Away to the south lay the dream-lands of 
Staffa and lona, and further still to the north were the 
dim peaks of Ben More in Uist and the Cuchullin hills 
in Skye. 

The sea was clear and blue, not a sail was within sight, 
and in the entire selfishness of mere animal enjoyment 
and anticipation, we were almost thankful to the danc- 
ing waves for causing the withdrawal, into private life, 
of most of our fellow passengers. In Oban we had heard 
fearful tales of the dangers and horrors of a journey to 
Tyree, but those nine sun-lit hours still stand out in 
happy memory although only the first of many of a 
like kind. 

The little boat, with her orange-coloured funnel, 
seemed to manage all her business for herself, for the 
crew had nothing to do but look picturesque, the 
Captain and Purser but to make themselves agreeable. 
Towards afternoon we peeped into the tiny cabin below, 
but roast beef and batter-pudding seemed an anti- 
climax, and we begged for something more etherea^ 
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OUTER ISLES 

deck. Little guessed we how long it would be before 
we should look upon their like again ! 

As the afternoon wore on, a long straight line made a 
shadow on the sea, and we learnt that Coll was in sight, 
but somehow even memories of Dr. Johnson could not 
distract our thoughts from Tyree, and we were glad to 
pause no longer than was necessary to drop a whole 
family overboard, into a wide boat which rowed out to 
moot us, and carried off some half-dozen of the conse- 
quonoos of Glasgow Fair. 

Soon wo were in sight of Tyree, " the kingdom just 
oinorging from the summits of the waves,** as one of its 
old luinios has it, in terse Graelic, Rioghachd-hharr- 
thonn. Slowly the little Fingal wound herself into a 
long narrow oivok. There was no pier, not so much as 
a '* slip/* and so far as we could ever discover, the only 
high ground on this side of the island, which is nowhere 
moro than .*^50 ftn^t out of the sea, rises most precipi- 
tatoly at tho spot at present selected for a landing- 
placo. How wo woiv to got to shore was not obvious, 
but wo oarod little, so absorbed were we in the novelty 
of tho soouo. On tho iXH'ks alK)vo us some fifty people at 
least woro oolUvtiHl, and with much shouting, laughing, 
gostioulatiiig, two small boats apparently already quite 
full of pooplo woi'o lH>«inling our little vessel. Later 
wo loariit that thoro were other reasons besides the 
dosiro to moot friends, to get the mails, to fetch the 
cargo, why sonio of tho islanders greet MacBrayne 
with such oagoriioss — but of that anon. The tiny mail 
boat hoavod and tossed in the water below — it seemed 
to us as if the very letters would upset it, but in went 
the biigs. The parcel post, a gre^4t institution in the 
islands, foUowoil — could she possibly survive? we 
wondered, and we modestly declined when courteously 
asked if we would care to take our places in her, instead 
of waiting for the cargo boat. Being Glasgow Fair, we 
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LANDING AT TYREE 

were told, the boats were " rather " full. The cargo boat 
certainly i^as. Large baskets like laundry travelling- 
baskets, full of Glasgow bread, we learnt, went in first, 
then sundry crates for the " Mairchant," then some lug- 
gage, including ours, then all our fellow passengers, 
finally half a dozen sheep. We remained modest and re- 
tiring. We knew that the handsome young Minister, 
who after a long disappearance was now again on deck, 
would have to get on shore somehow, and that another 
boat would surely appear from somewhere. By-and-by 
the cargo boat returned, more cargo went in, but few 
passengers, and no sheep, only the Minister and the 
men who had so mysteriously come on board and who 
now came out of the deck-cabin wiping their mouths 
and smelling of whisky. The Purser advised us to 
take our seats, the kindly Captain shook hands with us, 
obviously perplexed as to our business there, since we 
were no oflF-shoot from Glasgow Fair, and we were off. 
We drew up at a perpendicular rock upon which some 
scratches were pointed out to us as stops. Many kindly 
hands were offered to help us to shore. The dog was 
hauled up, and we found ourselves standing beside our 
luggage in a wilderness of sand with not the faintest 
idea what to do next. Most of our companions had 
already climbed into carts and disappeared, and a group 
of men shouting in Gaelic over the " cargo '' at a little 
distance, alone remained. 

The Minister had looked at us, paused, looked again, 
and with true Highland shyness walked rapidly away. 
It was no time for ceremony. I ran after him, and 
breathlessly presented a piece of paper on which was 
the address of the house where, so we had been told, 
we might hope for shelter. I had written some days 
before, I explained — ^was it likely any one would come 
to meet us ? The polite young Minister smiled at our 
simplicity. The letter was probably in one of the bairs 
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OUTER ISLES 

still lying on the rocks, or perhaps, if it arrived last mail, 
in the post-office, waiting to be fetched ; the farm in 
question was nine mUes off, there was no road for most 
of the way, there was no vehicle to be had, and being 
Glasgow Fair they were "likely full." We began to 
feel anxious, not so much for shelter on so glorious an 
evening, as for food. Could we telegraph anywhere? 
we asked, glancing at a single wire overhead. No, 
that only went to the mainland, but the Minister 
would send a message for us from the post-office 
whence it would be taken with the letters, or the 
bread, and meantime could we not go to the hotel ? 
We looked around at the wilderness of rock and sand 
and short, scant herbage, at the group of men still 
shouting in a strange foreign tongue, at the funnel of 
the little Fingal disappearing in the blue distance, at 
some tiny huts scarcely distinguishable from the rocks 
among which they seemed to hide, at the " road " a 
foot deep in loose white sand, at the bare-legged boy 
driving a herd of cows which clambered awkwardly 
among the rocks, and found the notion of an hotel 
somewhat bewildering. He would go with us, this 
kind young Highlander, and turning back, soon con- 
ducted us to an unenclosed house overlooking the 
harbour, destitute, like most Highland inns, of sign- 
board — and being conducted on strictly teetotal prin- 
ciples, destitute also of everything else — open doors, 
loafers, sound of human life, which one associates with 
inns. A kindly landlady, a quiet sitting-room, a clean 
bedroom, and a welcome tea soon made 14s feel that 
home life in Tyree had begun. 

We have long remembered that tea ; after nine 
hours' feast of the eye only, it was very welcome. It 
certainly was excellent, but we remember it the better 
because we sat down to its counterpart every time we 
called for food during our stay in the island, and 
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FIRST EVENING IN TYREE 

after a time it palled. Grood tea, good cream, good 

^gs, Glasgow jam, Glasgow bread (it was long before 

we convinced our kind friends that we preferred their 

own home-made scones), Glasgow cake, and from time 

to time something of the nature of meat out of a tin. 

Our sitting-room window opened on to the moor or 

common, that is on to unenclosed space, and the cows 

often looked on at our meals, sheep and fowls came 

in at the door, and presumably fish swam about in 

the sea which lay almost at our feet ; but none of 

these things found their way to the table except once, 

when we had an orgie of chops — what became of 

the rest of that sheep we could not discover — and 

once when we had a fish of species so perplexing 

that we tossed up who should first venture upon it. 

It was finally rejected by the dog, and given, through 

the window, to a cow, who apparently thought it an 

interesting experiment. 

Except for some potatoes, which we were assured 
were excellent, but which differed in some essentials 
from those which we were accustomed to, we moreover 
never saw either vegetables or fruit during this visit. 
On a later occasion, when the hotel had got into more 
experienced hands (into kinder it could never come), 
our bill of fare was greatly enlarged, and now every 
necessary of life is amply provided for. 

After tea we of course went out, and first learnt 
something of the glory of evening in the Hebrides. 
Tyree is so flat, that a considerable tract of country in 
the middle, known as the Reef, is said to be below sea- 
Jcvel. The island slopes from south-west to north-east, 
ftnd its average width is about two and a half miles ; 
though, according to the Government Survey, it varies 
from seven miles to one. There is not a single tree, 
^ot a hill worth mentioning, and as we looked straight 
^ut into the open glory of the July sunset it seemed 
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somehow to belong to us in some especial manner, so 
isolated did we feel on this little shelterless sand-bank 
in the wide Atlantic Ocean. 

It was a pageant of which we never tired, but what 
followed was to us an even greater miracle. Else- 
where, when the sun has set, " at one stride comes the 
dark,*' but here, in these low-lying islands, the darkness 
hardly came at all, and at half past ten we could see 
the time by the tiny watch on my wrist, or read the 
Evening psalms from the smallest of pocket prayer- 
books. And again, when the change came at dawn, 
and colour, rather than light, returned to the sky, we 
were awakened by a rush of wings, and strange sounds 
overhead, as the sea-birds flew over the island from 
their home on the western side to seek for food in the 
more sheltered waters, between the island and the 
mainland. 

Later we came to know that home of theirs, a precipi- 
tous cliff, not above 300 feet high perhaps, but absolutely 
perpendicular, where, on almost imperceptible ledges, 
the sea fowl dwell in thousands. Long before we came 
in sight we heard their voices in the cliffs of Ceann a 
Mhara, which for convenience I spell — phonetically — 
Kenevara; and though wo have since seen even more won- 
derful sights of the kind, none have seemed more impres- 
sive than those bare cliffs fronting the ocean, a world of 
feathered life with ail the freedom and independence 
which is its birthright. One evening too, we were so 
fortunate as to see the return of the sea-fowl. Towards 
the western side of the island, we found a house with a 
garden, a rare phenomenon in these treeless isles, and, 
still stranger anomaly, a garden enclosed with such a 
fuchsia hedge, as one seldom looks for out of Devon- 
shire — probably the only shelter of the kind within 
fifty miles. Standing silently near by, we heard a rush 
of wings ; and a sudden cloud coming towards us, 
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LAND AXD SEA BIRDS 

revoked itself at oar feet into mTriads oi ^m^ill binis : 
stariin)^ spArrov^ chaffinches. stoae-chat>. thrushes 
krk:^ aliglitini; apcMU and below, and around, the ^reen 
and crimaon hedge. There was no chirping, none oi 
the Usual chatter of small birds, the invasion wa> 
sudden and ahnotst silent. In a few minutes the sky 
was again swept, this time by a very different con- 
coarse. Far. far aloft there sailed a mighty fleet, 
looking like a va^t white cloud, so far above, thiit the 
shrieks of the great sea birds. suUs. cormorants, guille- 
mots, seemed a phantom <ound. Almost in a moment, 
they were out of sight, and then, as suddenly as before, 
there awoke a whir of small wings cl«>!e beside us. and 
the little birds arose from their hiding-plai.'e. and this 
time, with much clamour and talk, di^piersed a^tin 
into the fields of air. once more left open to them, a- 
the crowd again close* in after i\ n:»yal procession ha> 
passed by. We wondered what be«.time of them all. 
and where they found homes for the ni;»:ht where there 
is no vegetation, and even where n>jfs and chimney- 
have, for the most part, so little elevati^m as to affonl 
no protection from cats, and dogs, and even >heep. 
Strange shifts are they put to, the^e feathered exilt^. 
and we have since found them cniuohin;^: iu hole< in 
the rocks, or under tufts of gra.-s. or fven in rut- on 
the road. 

It was not indeed upon this, t^ur tir^t vi*it to the 
island, that we discovered that fuch-i:i-heiljj:e. and all 
we could learn in these earlier days, was that the Free 
Kirk Minister had a tree. We never <aw it, and we also 
never saw the policeman, one thinl of whom, it was 
alleged, belonged to the island. A -tory is told of 
some old woman who. having been taken to the 
mainland, was much perplexed by the *'big kail." 
cabbages having been the nearest approximation to 
trees in her limited experience. 
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As to the fractional policeman, we could, on one 
or two occasions, have found a use for him, as on 
this island alone of the whole range of the Hebrides 
we saw signs of drunkenness. No licensed house is 
allowed ; consequently, on occasions of weddings and 
funerals, the host imports or otherwise obtains his 
whisky in larger quantities than would in other 
circumstances be the case, and this, one gathers, it is 
considered hospitable to furnish. The results are 
generally obvious enough. There is moreover we are 
told, a considerable amount, among the fairly well to 
do, of that " close drinking " which comes of the 
private consumption of what, in public places and 
with companionship, would probably be taken in 
tooderation only. 

As long ago as 1811 it was stated, in the Agricultural 
Survey of the Hebriden, that "there were formerly 
largo sums of money drawn by Tyreo for whisky, 
distilled from the excellent barley of this fertile 
island ; but of late this branch of industry has been 
suppressed, and that too, very probably, to the 
ultimate advantage both of proprietor and tenants." 

We ourselves could not speak with the same con- 
viction either as to the entire suppression of the 
commerce, or the advantage derived, at all events 
by the people, from the alleged abolition of the 
" shebeen." The Highlanders cannot be expected 
(apparently) to drink beer, but to assume that be- 
cause the Duke of Argyll has suppressed licensed 
houses that they will necessarily abstain from whisky, 
is like other attempts to make people good by Act of 
Parliament, assuming too much. The Fingal is of 
course allowed, though at a special price, to sell 
whisky to her passengers ; and, as we have seen, 
aflfords a frequent opportunity for a little mild con- 
viviality while she lies in harbour ; and remote and 
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lonely a» fe tJbe f^lrr^-f "lii* ^zLia*iiiii:i''> ir^ ~>i*-**i t;^ 
an occaaoiud c^rz^yAxAZ, trw- "•t-.i^r.-c r^w-"- l* *!!»* 
Htbriil^an, whieii i?*rr»* nLrr: rrr-^ri ±r:cL ->!ii--yr:'^ 
a journey of from tw-rcrj-fiirr m -riiir^ iiiir^ i-=.'i 
hare thus the t>pp»>rranr:7 :«f !=.:•: ir±Zir Trzit**^rr "r^^rj 
desire for their private «?^:cri«i:=.rri:c. z^.^r^^ij ?i.i-rjur 
it with friendsw Xor :•:• ?«*rci 'irc^icjiiis^ -•:r t-: -j^teai 
d^ kaut en bojf^ I fnetnr vS»?kzj: ^ieiix^ "ILl': t-t :•:- 
tained a bottle of excirttrc: wrisky w-l:! lirrlrr L— •:■:-—. 
and with the gratitade TLai icr- r-r^l* r:r ". JL-irir:^ 
when necesasaries are ^•m-ewLa: -*nLr'»e. •l»:iTr : -* wh..- 
had an appetite for dairy-i-»i io "^rTv tt-H :i u^ii I 
fear the chees^e was G1a-;cv>w. zLr-z :• -^-y Ar_-.-ri -zin . 
but the other, an eater of dinn-rr ni:h-rr ''z^.-.r. ifri-iiir^al^ 
got, after a time, what old w.>E!i«er. .-.-.11 * n-r/z^i-T 1 w/ 
especially as we were takiii^ an Lni:ii-f-:.«rr- :-.r:. .:::: ••: 
exert-ise and the i^ea air wa- -:r» n^- ;i:.i -rxLiLi-vli-i:. 
We hjid forgotten the <-ase of - -i;i-v%-;i:vr. ;»:: i th-- 
water of the Island was of i|uiie ••>• '.iv»u':'::ul a .iii:il;:y 
to drink when not boile«l- but ;if:^r wr jK:-s«i«-s?<-\l 
that tx>ttle of whi-^ky we felt that wt- were in •••lu-li 
with life and not more, [lerhap"*. than t-ii:hty miU*^ trxan 
a lemon. 

The size of the island i- muj^hly e-iiinatod at alnnit 
thirty-four square miles, hut it is sn iiulenttHl by the 
sea, that the coast is pmhahly over Hfty miles lou^. 
It measures about thirteen miles from XE. to S\\ .. 
and lies in latitude 56A\ The population is aU>ut 2.000. 
The superficial contents are siiid to be aluuit 
17,000 acres ; of which over 2,000 are water, rook, and 
marsh. There is but one road worth meiitioninjr, whirh 
leads from a dairy-farm in the north-east of the ishuul 
to the factor 8 house in the middle, anil whii'h, at one 
point, touches the harbour, or rather runs away rijrht 
and left of it in the shape of a V. The j^ivater number 
of the inhabitants therefore have houses reache<l only 
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bv rough tracks across grass or saud. Thej will how- 
ever tell Tou that they have ** the best of good roads 
which is mended twice a day.** which means, that no 
one being in a harry in Tyree. it is nsoal to go from 
point to point along the sea-shore. 

For some distance along the best part of the road, 
one sees on either hand heaps of stones, all that now 
remain of comfortable homes on fertile ground, now part 
of one of the large farms* of which there are some half 
dozen in the island : three of them let to a Lowlander, 
and three being in the hands of the Duke*s factor or 
his relatives. The theory is, that by giving the land to 
strangers, the natives receive t\n object lesson in good 
farming, though how that is to benefit those with no 
land to farm, one fails to understand. The whole 
subject of the rights of land in the inlands is a difficult 
one. and must have a chapter to itself. 

The islanders, when questioned as to the ownership 
of the island, will almost invariably reply that it 
belongs to the Mj^cleans. "but the Duke has it now 
whatever." The island originally belonged to the Lord 
of the Isles, one of whom, says the story, had a 
daughter who marrieil a Maclean of Duart or Dow^rt, 
whose ruined Castle is one of the most notable beauties 
of the Sound of Mull, and of whose family history 
most know something from Scott's Lord of the I;des. if 
not from Miss Joanna Btiillie's Family Lrgend^ When 
this lady was visited by her father he was surprised 
to <ee no linen cloth upon her table, and on learning 
that her husband's estate yielded no lint, he endowed 
her with the island of Tyree to grow flax upon, which 
for a long period was successfully done. Thus the 
island passed into the hands of the Macleans, who kept 
it till what is euphemistically calletl the ••forfeiture" 
of the clan, at the end of the seventeenth century. The 
inland svmpathies are still in every sense with the old 
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family, and tliey have a good many song8 and stories 
not exactly complimentary to the Cailean Mor and his 
clan.^ Over, and over again, when I was asking for 
stories from the people, I was told, with variations, 
that of a certain dark Jolin Campbell, a hated tax- 
gatherer, uvho among other misdeeds seized a pair of 
plough-horses belonging to a man named Dewar, who 
was away at the smithy mending his plough. This led 
naturally to a fray between the two men, in which 
Dewar H policy was to drive Campbell backwards away 
from the sea and his boats, till they reached the burial 
ground of Soraby, where still stands a beautiful Celtic 
monument known as Maclean's Cross. Here Campbell 
fell, but on begging for his life was allowed to rise, on 
giving his promise never to return to the island on the 
same errand. Meantime his boat had gone, tind the 
horses with it, so, on his return to Inverary, he had to 
sell the horses and remit their value to their owner. 
The ghost of Black John still '' walks " among the scenes 
of his former misdoings. 

Tyree is the land of song and story, and when the 
fieople come to look upon one as a friend, they will 
never weary of telling the traditions of their island, 
stories of the Fians, or as they call them, the Finga- 
lians, stories of the Maclean Chiefs, and the; old Bards, 
stories too of Witch-craft and Second-Sight and Fairies. 
Many an evening have we listened to these tiiles, told 
in quaint, precise, literary English, which has nothing 
in common with the language of Donald and Mairi in 

• Macdonald, author of the Ayricultuml Surrvi/ (ISll), quaintly 
remarks: "The natives of Tyree are like the generality of their 
countrymen, a brave and hospitable race, and make a ^o<kI figui-e 
among the other HobrideanH, notwithstandiuK many disa<lvantaKes 
to which they have long Iwen subjected. T1h» Duke of Argyll is 
proprietor of the whole island, his ancestors having obtained it in 
consequence of the misfortunes of the ancient and gallant family of 
Dowart." 
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tho story Ikh^Ics whioli tlio unsuspecting Saxon imagines 
to Im« pictuivs of Hi^hlauii lite. But of these tales we 
nIuiII have more ti> siiy later. Tyree was the first 
rliapti'r in our roU^vtiiuu and during thi?5 summer we 
ranu» ftu* tho tii-st time under the ^ih?!! of a new life and 
a ni»w wtu'hK and a new iHH^ple with a historj- and a 
past of strange limitations. In our life. too. they took 
an interest whieh was something nion* than that kindly 
eourtt»sy in which they never faileiL Every Highlander 
is a gtMitlemau. and in the |HHM\vst homes, under the 
roughest cireumstances. we never met with anything 
less than a court e\v. kindliness, and what I can only 
i*i\\\ n siimir hit'iY which one misses in many a drawing- 
roiHu ol' the rii-h and givat. They were interested in 
i»vt»rything we would tell them, as to our aim and 
ohjtvi in C4uui ug to the inland, and as to our life and 
interests nl home: hut they wen.* tar tiH> |H^lite to show 
any rurio^ity except on ^iuhjivt^ ot acknowleilged puhli- 
*'it\, surh a'< the healili of the Qu<vn or the fate of 
" .hu'k the Kipper" who. e\c!i seven years ago, was 
MiuitMit hi'^toiy and ot" whom wc could tell little. 

I. , 'Iter, in other i^hiuds luorc ivir.ote. we fancied we 
t'onlil ti'.'U'e dcliuiie ph\ ^ioUv'-^*^'** di^tinotions. as t\*pical 
t»r trrl.nn pari^ ot* ihc llc^rivic--. acv^»n^ing as the Celtic. 
the ririish. (ho S^ :indi:i;\\ i:i!:, ^^r even the Scot, predo- 
luin.'ited. In r\ree:I\c :>pe- :i:v less a p|vi rent, partly 
t»n .'irrouMt ol* thi'< i-il.i::.:^ !!::;v :: i!u>:v freipient in^nnex- 
iou with the luainK-nuI. :i;:'»:i ;::v»:i :hose more inacces- 
*»ihle. riu» \ellow li.Kivtl S-.\:i::*;:!::ivian not to be 
t'ouloundcd with t he !r!c'".-* 'uvk.v.. >c-Ivnv -haired laddie 
ot* the l.owK-md'*'' w.i< wr ::inv ic\: v:is:::igiiishable. and 
the dark hcurcd. bi Uii: t\\ rvi i'c*.:. ac'-'dn not to be 
i*iMit*ounded with :i:c :;'.:::. ^>: Jcu:-h. aquiline typo 
whioh wt» iv:inie :o *,;".'. ' r*v:{>:'.." 

Tlu' oh\ iou-^lx ic;:i.. . . :*:".i^ 1::^:: 'M^'- i> very likely 
>• ':h' !\';i!;d in Tx nc. t\'r :i:c :>*.;",::x; >*vms to have been 



DERIVATION OF THE NAME TYREE 

early colonized from lona/ having served as a farm for 
the Monks. " Wherever there was a farm there was a 
cow, and wherever there was a cow there was a woman, 
and wherever there was a woman there was mischief ! " 
was their ungallant explanation of their choice of so 
distant a site. Tir It, the laud of I or lona, is the 
most commonly-received derivation of the name, though 
Tire, a country, and iy, an isthmus, is almost equally 
plausible, and, says Martin (in 1695), " the rocks in the 
narrow channel, seem to favour the etymology." The 
"land of com," the land of barley, the flat or level 
land, and " the land of wood," are also given as 
possible derivations, the last being less improbable than 
would appear at first sight ; for, though not a stick as 
thick as one's wrist grows on the island at present, there 
are remains of abundant woods, probably cut down 
on account of the scarcity of fuel, the peat-bogs which 
80 adequately supply the outer Islands being exhausted, 
if they have ever existed, in Tyree. The author of the 
Agricultural Survey relates that in 1809 the islanders 
"exhausted one third of their annual industry in procur- 
ing peats" — mainly it is said from Mull. When, however, 
the population, or it may be the proprietor, of Mull de- 
murred at such a tax upon them, and the outer Isles, 
alleged to contain 250 square miles of peat-bog, were 
found too inaccessible for such traffic, the natives of 
Tyree fell back upon coal, which is now imported at 
great expense from Glasgow by means of The Primrose 
and other special steamers. 

The absence of peats should certainly be held, among 
other causes, to account for what we afterwards came to 
value as the very superior cleanliness of the persons and 
homes of the inhabitants of Tyree, as compared with 
any other island of the Hebrides. The burning of coal 

* lona, the reader will remember, was colonized by St. Columba 
and his companions, exiles from Ireland, in A.D. 639. 
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has necessitated the use of a chimney, and this, in most 
cases, has led to putting the fireplace at the side instead 
of in the middle of the room, so that the skin and clothes 
and belongings of the inhabitants do not become 
stained with peat smoke as in the other islands. This 
encourages a degree of " house-pride " which we never 
saw elsewhere, and the houses, though quaint enough, 
are often be^tif ully clean and orderly, both within and 
without. 

They are built of rough unhewn stones piled up in 
large masses which might almost be called rocks. 
Within this wall is another separated from it by a clear 
space often of several inches, which, as well as all inter- 
stices, is then filled up with the fine white sand which is so 
abundant in the island. It will be easily seen that the 
walls are thus from a foot to eighteen inches wide at the 
top, and as the roof springs from the inner edge there is 
a considerable ledge all round it, which in the fertile 
climate of Tyree, soon becomes clothed with flowers 
and verdure, and has the effect of a garland round 
the roof ; and as the house is only one story high, 
affords a resting-place for dogs and cats, and even a 
promenade for sheep and goats. The windows, for the 
same reason, are sunk in deep embrasures which are 
generally carefully whitened, and give an air of neat- 
ness and finish to the house. The most curious feature, 
however, is the roof, especially in the case of older 
houses built before increased facility of access made 
the purchase of timber a possibility. 

In former times the only source of timber was a 
shipwreck, and there is a story of a pious man in the 
island of Barra, who used to pray, " If ships must in any 
case perish, do Thou, O Lord, guide their timber with 
their tackling and rigging to the island of Barra and the 
Sound of Watersay," a prayer at which one wonders the 
less, when one knows that the roofs and doors of many a 
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home depended upon the flotsam of the Atlantic ocean. 
Seen from inside, one notices all sorts of ex traordi nary- 
devices to snpply couplers, and old oars, parts of boats, 
and parts of masts are in common use. The thatch is of 
great thickness, and in \^iew of winter storms is secured 
by old fishing nets, by means of which the roof is liter- 
ally tied to the chimney, and pegged down to the 
projecting wall all round the house* Ad Wood is again 
required for this last purpose, ingenuity is called into 
play, and we have seen tlu^ ribs of sheep thus utilized, 
and houses decorated with, as it were, the skeletons of 
departed mutton-chops. 

L Inside, the houses are warm and comfortable, the 
'system of double walls, if somewhat clumsy, being 
probably warmer than that of mortar and hewn stones, 
in a climate which, though not cold, is as boisterous and 
humid as one might naturally expect upon a treeless 
sandbank in mid-AtlaiitiL'* 

There is hardly any frost in the island, perhaps be- 
luae it is not very far removed from the Gulf Stream, J^ 
'and snow falls seldom and never remains. The winds, 
however, are very violent, *uid as t lie re is no |>]er it is 
quite common, even in summer, for the Fmgal to have 
to return to Bunessan or Oban, unable to deposit her 
aiail-bags or passengers. One iiihabitaut told us that Iiis 
lewspaper, which should reach him three times a week, 
often accumidatod in the mail-bags to the number of 
thirty boPore ho opened them, and Mr* Stanfonb the late 
manager of the kelp industry, gave us another instance 
of the difficulties of traffic. Ho said that when a young 
man, in the prosperous days of kelp-making (of which 
more in a separate chapter), he would at times remain 
for some months on the island, aiul that on occasions of 
a family gathering in his father s home, various mem- 
^Aers came from far-away places— I forget exactly 
^Hrhere, but let us say America, India and the Continent 
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— when it was impracticable for him to come from 
Tyree. 

During this very summer of 1901, in the first week of 
June, during weather so fine that we spent the entire 
day out of doors, it happened that twice over the mail- 
boat, and twice the cargo-boat, came within sight of the 
island but was unable to land either passengers or mail- 
bags. The small boats, accustomed to go out to meet 
the steamboats, were quite unable to put off, and for 
lack of a pier the larger boats could not come in. One 
boat indeed came into Gott Bay, east of the usual 
entrance, the site frequently recommended for the 
building of a pier, and remained there in shelter for 
some hours, landing a man and a horse. The boat was 
going north, but for the sake of the passengers put 
back to Mull, leaving them at Tobermory on the 
chance of their coming on in three days by the Fingal^ 
the Fingal herself, with her crew, having also turned 
back from Tyree. After obtaining accommodation 
from Friday to Monday with considerable difficulty, 
the Mull hotel having, rightly or wrongly, refused to 
take in one passenger because she was ill, they were 
transferred to the Fingal^ a boat with no saloon 
accommodation worth mentioning, and already occu- 
pied by two sets of passengers of her own, and once 
more, on a sunny June day, a landing was attempted. 
At first the case was considered hopeless, and we were 
told that when, for the third time, the unlucky sufferers 
were in danger of turning back, the sobs and screams 
of the women and children were piteous to hear. How- 
ever, with great ' difficulty, a landing was effected, and 
very thankfully, but in a sadly exhausted condition, the 
unhappy passengers, and our delayed mail-bags, were 
put ashore. 

Almost the entire wealth of the island is in cattle 
and horses, and it may easily be imagined what is 
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the kKK off fife and limb in transit of stock. Often 
dkt farmers arrive in Mnll or at Oban too late for the 
narkeu and have to sell their beasts at any price they 
win fetch. At the best of times it is of course obvious 
that good prices can seldom be obtained, as naturally 
die Tyree fanner is known to be anxious to sell when 
die alternative is the risk of attempting to convey his 
cattle once more to so inaccessible an island. The ex- 
treme necessity for a pier has of course luvn lonjf 
obvious, and the case represented again and again as 
strennoosly as possible. The CrofteiV Coniiuissitui rt^- 
ccmimended it, engineers have poiuteil out inoiv than 
one soitable site, the people themselves are n^ady and 
anxions to contribute all the help they can in money 
or volontarr labour, and to submit to be hetivily taxed in 
pier dues for a privilege which would be so very givat 
an advantage to all concerned: it is even said that, as 
in the case of Uig in Skye, where an excellent pier has 
been put up under considerable difliculties in a very 
remote place, a Government grant would 1h^ given — but 
all to no purpose. The fact remains, that even in a sunny 
week in June, four times over, a landing may be im- 
possible and discomfort and inconvenience and even 
heavy loss continue. Among other unfortunate re- 
sults of the difficulty of transportation may also be 
mentioned the abandonment by the Company which 
undertook the working of the marble quarries at 
Balephetrish. The stone is of very beautiful aiH^^**"'" 
ance, judging from some dressed specimens in the 
possession of the late Mr. Edward Stanford, and is s^iid 
to be varied and abundant, but, under the circumstances, 
competition with the mainland and the continent is of 
course out of the question. The fact is the more to be 
regretted as the quarries are said to have employed one 
hundred men. 
With such advantages as excellent golf links, a comfort- 
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able hotel, miles of sands which are an ideal nursery for 
children, a happy hunting ground for the antiquarian, 
botanist and ornithologist, Tyree might become, as 
Mr. Stanford, who had known and loved the island for 
over thirty years used to say, " the sanitorium of the 
west." That a proprietor should have the power to per- 
petuate a state of things contrary to every elementary 
law of civilization, is a relic of barbarism, a far greater 
anachronism than " black houses'* or the Gaelic tongue. 
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CHAPTER II 
XATTBAL HISTORY OF TTREE 

IT has been menrioned that T\-rt>e pa^s^ed from the 
posisessioii of the \[acdoiiald<« Lords of the I>les« 
into the hands of the Macleans of Diuirt iu order that 
a bride of the Maclean chief might keep her linen press 
well plenished. The growing of fbix coutinueil in the 
islands up to the middle of the nineteenth century, and, 
according to the Agricultural Survty ^l^H^ was en- 
couraged by a government grant of £1 for every acre 
which could be shown to pnxiuee 15 stones of clean 
lint, an average crop being from 30 to 32 stones |>er 
acre. The loose sandy soil of the south and east |virt 
of the island was excellently adapted for the puriK>se, 
and the sown grasses which are «i common succession 
crop after flax, woidd flourish admirably in Tyree, so 
that spinning, dressing, and weaving the linen, mainly, 
it is said, for home use. occupied a great deal of time 
among the women. 

A few looms are left in the island, mainly used for 
weaving blankets and a strong strij^ed cloth which is 
quite a speciality in Tyree: and which is worn by 
all the women, except those who, through some un- 
fortunate circumstance of having been in relation with 
the mainland, have come to prefer shoddy material and 
aniline dyes. 

One would naturally expect that in such a situation 
Tyree would be a great centre of the fishing industry. 
Here is the opinion of an inhabitant upon this point. 
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" The fishers are mostly always poor. The fishermen of 
Tyree have many hardships to brave. They have only 
small boats for the fishing, and they have a long distance 
to go to the fishing ground, about twelve or thirteen 
miles from land, and the coast is very rough and much 
exposed to the Atlantic. Ling and cod are the fish they 
mostly try, but sometimes they fish the lobster, which 
they can get much nearer land. The whole of them 
suffer much through the want of a harbour. Very often 
they themselves have to draw the boats up away from 
the beach, especiaUy in rough weather. The trawlers 
too hinder very much the success of the fishing. 
Sometimes they come across the nets that the fisher- 
men have set, and they break the nets and take away 
the fish. A fisherman's life is altogether a hard and 
dangerous one." 

Technically of course, the steam-trawlers which sweep 
the bottom of the sea are not allowed to come within 
three miles of land, but in Tyree there is no one, ow4ng 
to the absence of a harbour, or harbour arrangements 
and ofiicials, to enforce the law which is here, as else- 
where, often evaded under cover of the night, and, 
moreover, the best spawning bank for the Tyree fishery 
is beyond the three mile limit. 

The New Statistical Account of 1845 points out that 
even then, out of ninety- four fishing skiflFs possessed in 
the island only ten were regularly employed, that owing 
to the absence of shelter, the herring, though often in 
sight, never came within reach, that the whales, once a 
source of profit, had given up coming, and that all boats 
had to be hauled up for at least four months in the year. 

There is now very little arable land in Tyree ; so little 
of the land, and that of so inferior a quality, is in the 
hands of the crofters, the six large farms all being in 
the possession of strangers, that the natives import 
almost all their food-stuffs, and one accepts the compan- 
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laosiiip of ~?arlr^ of floor and oatmeal as an inovitablo 
feAXore of tlie journey to the island. Until lately the 
onhr profitable home-industiy, now alas ! dyin^ tnit« has 
been tlie ^"^^^-^^ig of kelp, and the dn^in^ of tan^cK^s vof 
vhiA mox>e presently), and for this the |HVisi\<sii>n of 
ft horse jumI cart was an almost netvss^iry ooutlition. 
For this reason, and because the soil of Ty nv is ^hhI for 
rearing yoong stock, horse- breeding hns Innnnno the 
mo^ important commerce of the island. In the .Viir 
Statistical Atrount (1843) we read : 

-A proJigioas number of small |H>nies. disiin^uisluHl 
for their symmetry and high mettle, were formerly ivannl 
in this island, and were grazetl dnrin^ summer on the 
plain of reef which was then useil as a common. These 
are now totally extirpated. More than thirty yoai^i ajjo 
the inhabitants were prevtiiled upon, 1 lu^lieve with 
much reluctance, and by the interfeivnce of authority, 
to part with them as an unprotitable stock quite tuitit 
for agricultural labour, and a strong kind was intnuluced 
in their stead.** 

There is a local tradition that the particular bivod of 
horses was, like certain traits of physioj^nomy i^bservable 
among the people, a consequence of the Spanish Armada. 
The raising of horses has, however, revived as a local 
trade. It is said, that a few years ajj^o, a horse breil by a 
crofter and sold by him to a local farmer for ii:\{\ fell 
into the hands of an expc^rt, was trained for rai'iii^ 
purposes, and finally, as an old maiv, was sold for ,i*GOO. 
It is needless to say that after that the dealei-s came in 
shoals, and sometimes good prices are paid still, but not 
to the crofters, who cannot afford to get their beasts 
into proper condition, and have to sell them while still 
very young to the alien farmers : who in this, as in 
everything else, have an advantage over the people 
whose ancestors not only fought for their island home, 
but by infinite labour brought it to its present state of 
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fertility. A considerable part of the population has no 
land at all, and thus the cottars, in the absence of any 
trade, or fishing, can only live by contriving to main- 
tain a horse, or cow, or a sheep or two for sale (naturally 
they do not aspire to milk for their children or meat 
for themselves), by doing work for the crofters or small 
farmers, who allow them a little grazing in return. 
These small farmers are practically the only employers 
of labour in the island, as the owners of large farms 
breed stock for sale, and give no employment except to 
a very few shepherds or herds ; one of these farmers 
indeed visits the island but about once a year, the late 
Duke had not been to Tyree for seventeen years, and the 
present one has also for long been an entire stranger. 

On the occasion of our latest visit to the island (1901), 
we found that the quaint house which is shown in the 
frontispiece had disappeared, the old man was dead, 
and the old woman was most comfortably established 
in an exceedingly unpicturesque, very new, but really 
convenient cottage, with two stories and a felt roof, 
modern grates and wooden floorings. We had made 
friends with her eight years before, on the occasion 
represented by the picture, a copy of which was given 
to the old couple to send to their sailor son, then long 
absent from thom abroad. Her gratitude for so small 
a service was almost oriental in its mode of expression, 
and we have been friends ever since. When the sailor 
son came home, his first care and pride was to better 
the housing of his aged parents, and when the dear 
old mother, very feeble and much shaken by sorrow, 
was left alone with no one to help her, it was difficult 
to arrange for her care and comfort. I suggested that 
with the savings of his seafaring life, he should 
manage to stay with her to the end, and cultivate a 
bit of land sufficient for their maintenance. The 
landlord gets from two to three pounds an acre for 
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this waste of sAiid, which only an incredible amount 
of feeding cah mako productive for tillaf^o of any 
kind. Bat no, the scrap of ground on wlii<'h the four 
vails rested, probably about 30 by 15 feet, was every 
inch they could obtain, for the cottar has no enclosure 
vhatcver, and the crofter, if he get a few feet of f n>nt 
garden or back yard, pays for it as land, and not as the 
necessary accompaniment of a house, as elsewhere. 

There is no range of hills in Tyree, but three hills at 
the west end of the island and two at the east, thoujj:h of 
no great height, relieve the monotony of the landscape. 
The island, as has been said, is indeed, more than ilat, 
for a part of it is absolutely below sea-level. One 
had heard stories of the seti from two sides meet- 
ing in the middle of the island, and one trustworthy 
inhabitant told us that he had often Iain flat upon the 
Reef (this low tract of country) at niji^ht, and had lifted 
up his face to see the moonlight strike the waves above 
the level of his head. We never tried the expc»rimeiit 
ourselves, as it is very oiusy to get into considerable 
diCBculties on the Reef, home of mallard, teal, and coot, 
even in broad daylight ; and wo were once more than 
four hours wandering over and over a small tract of 
bog, unable to extricate ourselves, till help came from a 
shepherd who had seen us from the hill, and who, from 
his higher level, could signal to us how to reach a place 
of security. 

There are no frogs, toads, or snakes ; tlu^ hare, intro- 
duced within recent years, is the only (luadruped, with 
the exception of the rat, which, sincc! timber has been 
imported, has become somewhat troublesome. 

Something has already been said of the wild birds, 
which in a country not only treeless but almost with- 
out cover of any kind, even heather being very scarce, 
are extraordinarily varied and numt^rous. Their 
perching places are of course the loose walls or the 
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galvanized wire used for boundaries, and their entire 
fearlessness is a delightful tribute to the humanity of 
the islanders. The Hebrides are throughout a paradise 
of larks, which seem to sing almost all day and night in 
the clear summer twilights. We have heard them in 
full song at half -past ten at night, and again at three 
o'clock in the morning. The lapwing is even more 
numerous and even more assertive. To be attended 
for miles by, say fifty lapwings, each possessed of the 
opinion that your one object in life is to discover the 
whereabouts of his nest, and each protesting, with the 
vigour of a Vert that it is somewhere else, becomes a 
really troublesome feature in the mouth of June. The 
cuckoo calls from the whin hedge which is the pride 
of the district of Moss ; the swift circles overhead, 
partridges make merry in the sand-knolls at Haugh ; 
the landrail and sandpiper and stone-chat are every- 
where ; the teal, the coot, moorhen, grebe and mallard 
may be seen about the lochs, and in the winter come 
the robin and the wren, and the thrush ; but these leave 
before the nesting-season, as do other winter visitants, 
herons, wild geese, wild swans, the scoter, golden plover, 
the snipe (for the most part), and the godwit. 

The cliffs of Kenevara present an extraordinary 
spectacle in the breeding-season. Wandering over the 
hill, one becomes aware of a sound only to be compared 
to a Wagner chorus, the Valkyrie, perhaps, performed 
on a thousand stringed instruments, and ever growing 
louder and louder. Suddenly the hill is cleft by a 
narrow ravine, and two absolutely perpendicular cliffs 
confronting each other, are separated by an inlet of 
the sea, but a few feet wide, where, on a sunny day, the 
seals bask on the sheltered rocks below. At the head 
of the gully is a deep cave entered only with consider- 
able difficulty, and where hundreds of blue doves have 
their home in the rocks. The cli£fs themselves from 
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vjmn CO Iwiiir Are vhite with hundreds of youn^ si^a- 
U$ sittiii^. as it seems^ in tight-iuiokiHl nnvs on 
izKredifaiy narrom- ledges, and all soreaniinjr for finnl, 
vinle the cdd Inrds fly in and out in snowy olouds« 
oringm^ dioice mcMrsels for their exacting; bnx^ds. At 
iret one's sense seems almoeit dulled by the woiinl and 
BODocoiKNis orchestra, the sounds rising; and fallinjr 
t^ the creatures paase to devour thoir foo<I. an<l variiHl 
oair hy occasional shrieks of expei*tation as the i^ji routs 
come in sight. Then by degrees one jjains suAuMont 
decaefament to be able to take in the wonderful outline 
and rolooring of the strange picture, the brilliant blue 
ofa«^ky and sea Trhieh roll away and away without 
intermption to a Xew World — the deep K'***y *^* ^'*** 
towering cliffs, the irregular gkmniinjj: ih>ws of white 
^ea-birds. stationary in mass but in detail ever moving;. 
ever stretching forth impatient golden beaks, and 
straining on long rows of tenacious golden ft»et. Above 
and beneath and about them, great hanging beds of pink 
^ea-thrift, brilliant bluebells, pink and yt»lKnv vetch, 
crimson clover, and geranium, waving ferns ami 
gra^sses, brilliant and prolific as such things are. luily in 
places absolutely inaccessible except ti> the kindly luuul 
of Nature. And then, from time to time, comes the 
swooping of strong wings overhead, the sudden descent 
of the g^reat mother-binls — gull or kittiwake or 
guillemot. Away, under tin overlmnging crag, is the 
nest of the much-feared hoodie-crow, and there too, a 
pair of ravens have lived beyond the memory of man, 
every year driving their young family away fiH)m the 
island. Down below, our guide pointed to a ledge, 
sacred, it is said, year by year, to the cormorants. At 
certain times other birds make their way to this 
sheltered spot, wild geese, swans, scotei-s, great northern 
divers, falcons, or the goosander and seamew. 
Xo one is such a lover of home as the Highlander. 
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The old instinct of devotion to the Chief, of defence of 
his territory and theirs, of Jove for the Clan, survives 
in other forms to this day ; in the absence of that spirit 
of detraction so common in what is called " the higher 
civilization," in mutual kindness and loyalty, perhaps, 
above all, in a pride in their native islands which is 
something more than Nature-worship. The following 
description of the bird-haunted cliflfs of Kenovara is 
quoted from an essay written by a pupil in one of the 
schools of the district, a boy who probably from his 
earliest years has known and loved the scene of which 
he writes, and living in a world limited to the narrow 
bounds of his native island, has never dreamed of rivalry 
nor learned indifference to the familiar. The passage, 
and indeed the entire exercise from which it is taken, 
is a curious contrast (as are some hundred others in my 
possession) to what the average English boy would 
write in describing, let us say, the Black Gang Chine in 
the Isle of Wight, or the Devil's Dyke at Brighton. 
Even when writing a foreign language, as of course 
English is to the Gaelic-speaking Highlander, the 
fashion of speech is always Celtic, almost like Hebrew 
in its tendency to metaphor and mysticism. 

" The bellowing ocean, dragging adown the beach 
the eternally rattling pebbles, and leaving inland and 
far up the shore the stranded produce of the everlasting 
sea-clad rocks, retreats back to its nethermost mur- 
muring caverns. What a wonderful sight ! 

" Should you stand on the top of the cliffs and shout 
out at the pitch of your voice, lo ! with mournful sound 
like the voice of a vast congregation solemnly answers 
the sea, mingling its thundering roar with your feeble 
voice that is instantly drowned thereby. Some of the 
caves go in far beneath the clififs, and though you 
cannot see their inner recesses you can hear the con- 
tinuous murmur. The wild sea-birds scream through 
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the dark colonnades and steep corridors, breaking the 
death-like seal of the silence, and giving tongue to the 
sea-defying rocks. The multitudinous echoes of these 
birds awake and die in the distance over the watery 
floor, and beneath the reverberant tops of the hillock. 
Few are the sights more glorious to behold than this 
hill on a summer afternoon, resting in silence under 
the bluest of heavens, when twinkling vapour arises, 
and sky, water and cliffs seem all to smile joyfully 
under the illuminating rays of the sun." 

There is something in the happy choice of epithets, 
even when, as in the case of the " watery floor,'' which 
is Milton's, it may not be wholly original, which 
compels the recollection that Tyree is the scene of 
much of the story of Ossian, and that the writer of this 
schoolboy exercise is thinking in the langutige of 
Ossian, a language impossible to translate and which 
is moreover an ill preparation for writing in a foreign 
tongue. In the above description, for example, the 
only word which jars is that of " hillock," as iipplied 
to the steep and frowning, though not really lofty 
clifiFs of Kenevara. But no doubt the word in the 
lad's mind was one wholly suitable, for whereas, in 
English, we have none more dignified to apply to an 
elevation not quite a hill and certainly not a mountain, 
the choice which the Gaelic supplies to describe the 
infinite variety which the Highlands furnish, is at least 
worthy of the country of their origin ; rising as they do 
in varying degrees from montich, sliabh, aspach, gleann, 
coire, to the loftier ciute, ineall, mam, bruach, leittir, 
ardoch or beinn. From such a choice, which could 
probably be largely extended by a Gaelic scholar, it 
must surely be far more possible than in the humbler 
English to select one which can convey a shade of 
meaning with something like accuracy. 

One who is familiar with Ossian — let Dr. Johnson 
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say what he will — cannot fail to be constantly struck 
with the extraordinary choice of epithets furnished by 
the Gaelic language, and even the simplest of their 
songs, the most ordinary bit of folk-lore, is to this day 
recited with an almost equal delicacy and perception. 
It is a subject which one might illustrate at great 
length if space permitted, but here, at all events, I 
content myself with a single example. 

A native of Tyree once recited to us the description 
of the horses of Cuchullin, the strongest man of the 
Fingalian tribes. It was an occasion I can never 
forget. We were wandering slowly among the long 
bent grass which clothes the low lying ground that 
slopes down to the Atlantic. We had just left the hill 
of Kenevara where, putting our ear to the ground, 
we were told to listen to the music of the lament 
endlessly sung in the cave below, where " the yellow- 
haired Dearmaid of women," so beautiful that every 
woman loved him, remained blamelessly with Graine, 
the wife of his uncle Fionn, but was unjustly slain and 
buried near by with his two dogs.^ Graine was the 
daughter of Cuchullin^ (according to our legend), and 
she was beautiful as he was strong. 

The sun was sotting over the wide west, and as we 
listened to the poem one was, as so often happens, 
seized with the sensation of the solidarity of human 
history and human thought. The old Greek story of 
Apollo driving his chariot across the western plain 
seemed very near, as the sky became a glory of gold 
and crimson, and we could almost fancy we heard the 
prancing of the steeds of Cuchullin, where down below 
on the firm white sand the fires of the kelp gatherers 
were beginning to twinkle as the sun went down. 

* This is consistent with the old Gaelic notion— found among so 
many peoples — of the reunion of master and dog in Flathinnis, the 
Happy Island, after death. • Pronoimce Coolin. 
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^-? «« in thAK cliariot Uie hoK^ns whii«v(vlli«\l. wh:i*'-h.*:rt\l. 
tt«2^»aK«d. x^|wgT tsirlt^L iKMC-hoof«d. grvat, uu»j«>^:u*. wirh their 
«i£e» pilauiL jfc?n<lt*r- rfiinin g like a pcvoknis stone, t^r the s(vir&::u»: 
t p*d ftpe : tike tlie iiiovi«u«it of a wouikIvhI f;iwiu like the ><^- ir.d oi 
^ hAfd bb^c» of wint^. thev Appivxioh in thsit oh.iriv>t. 

WlkAt do we we In tluit chariot ? 

W*e '5*e in that cliAriot the hon^^s tl«vt, hi»i\ly. stn^iic. jx^wertiil : 
*■ vaTn» impetnotis. vi^georous^ exquisitely fonntxl. .iMe t<i tear the 
^undRT^ of tbe deep from their rock-tixe^l riK^t^ 

What do we see in that chariot r 

W»^ <!i«v in that chariot the horses muk-ltuMkiiik:. i;ink-levolHii»r, 
^x>:«din^ :FtTon|^. inettle:M>nie, nimble, pninoiiik; like ;in r;ik:Ie*s taKui> 
^riiii^g oo an animal's head : they are oalleii the U-aiiiitiil k:t>'y>. the 
^i2hly prized stay of the chariot. 

What do we see in that chariot r 

W«- see in that chariot the horses whitl'^fae^^^, wliiN'-tetUvktM. 
ftendrr-tinibed, fine-manetL hii^h-lireasteil. luaJ-rearinc. bnvul- 
(lbr>ted. bearing a silken flai? : of little avre. lik^ht of hair. littU^'aiwl. 
sreac--«pirited. highly fa^hionetL of wiile iiostril>. sU•1uler-U•llit^l. of 
funu nice, delicate like foals, lively, frisk in^:. praiuiiii:." * 

The Gaelic of Tyree is stiid to Ih» of except lonal purity. 
as well it may from the early connexion of the island 
with lona, the centre of learning ami sclu>larship. to an 
extent ^rhich the English reader di>es not always realize, 
A hundred years before the foundation of the earliest 
English University — at Oxford — monks sent out from 
this little islet in the Hebrides had established the 
universities of Ptivin and Paris, had sent professoiN to 
Cologne and Louvaiu, had sent missionaries to "the 
Middle Angles, Mercians, and East Saxons, whose chief 
city was London, and instructed them in the liberal arts," 
and had founded some seventy monasteries in various 
parts of the continent. Little wonder then that in 
Tyree, so closely associated with lonu from a very 
early period, we should find a love and appreciation of 
scholarship and a well of Gaelic undefiled. 

A stranger taking a casual walk almost anywhere in 

* It DUist not he supposiHl thiit tlie iilnn'o was written down fn>in 
memory. I found the i>oem lonfi^ afti»r in a oollertion of the lorn 1 
evidence for the authenticity of OsHian by Dr. Ulair, appi^ovinl by 
David Hume 1763, and believe it to l)e practically tlie S4une. 
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Tyree, but especially in the west and north-west end of 
the island, might suppose that there had been an epidemic 
among the big dogs or small calves, and that the owners 
had been preparing for their respectful interment. 
Scattered all over the island, mainly on dry ground 
within reach of the sea, are what look like little graves, 
carefully lined with flat pebbles, but are really kilns, 
destined to the burning of kelp. 

Kelp is made from two kinds of sea-weed, the species 
called fucus which grows within tidal range and is cut 
from the rocks at low- water, and another variety, the 
laminarias^ which is thrown up by the storms or 
other causes. When the drift-weed is seen coming in, 
those who live near the shore hoist a pole with a bundle 
of weed atop, and the cottars and poorer crofters 
hasten down to the shore, and men, women and children 
are occupied, whatever the weather, in removing the 
precious jetsam out of the roach of the sea, often work- 
ing till the incoming tide is over the knees both of man 
and horse. It is then spread out on dry rocks — any 
admixture of sand being detrimental — until it putrifies 
and is then put into the kilns, each kiln holding about 
half a ton ; a little dried straw being placed at the 
bottom. It is then set alight, and is allowed to burn for 
six or eight hours, being carefully watched the whole 
time, as, when the critical moment arrives, and the 
whole is reduced to a fused mass, it is carefully raked, 
sprinkled with salt water, and broken up into convenient 
pieces. At this stage it looks like grey slag with streaks 
of white, blue, and brown, running through it. The 
kelp-rake is like a small spade, with a handle about 
seven feet long. Often, late into the summer night, 
one sees the fires of the kelp-burners twinkling along 
the shore in scores. The labour and watching required 
is immense, especially in collecting the drift-weed, 
which, for its present purpose, the distillation of iodine, 
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is three or four times more valuable then the cut weed. 
The south-country people, and self-intereated pro- 
prietors, who talk about *'tlie hizy Ili^dihinder " fail to 
realize that their work, finhing, kolp-niakiiig, crofting, 
|S a war carried on at fearful odds with the elements, 
even in islands like Tyree, where, thanks to a kindly 
factor, they are not liable to he called off to the enforced 
estate hibour which in certain districts frequently be- 
comes impcrativ€\ immediately that the coming of the 
drift-weed is heard of. To jnoduce one ton of kelp no 
less than twenty to twenty- two tons of sea-wec^d are 
required, but such is the industry of these thrifty folk 
that even when the kelp has been as low as £2 10^* a ton, 
a single family has been known to earn from 4**^0 to 
£40 in a season.^ 

The tangle gathering is a somewhat analogous in- 
dustry, but is carried on in winter, and consists in 
eollectmg and drying the large shiny brown stalks 
thrown up by the tide, especially after a storm. These 
are gathered with a sort of narrow hay-fork, tossed 
ashore, and then collected in carts and stacked in a dry 
place. These stacks are at* ol>long shai)e, built to a cer- 
tain height, and are paid f<ir by tlie North British 
Chemical Company, at a given price per ftiot of length. 
The grieve who collects them, is prtivided with a long 
stick having an iron spike at the end, with which he 
pierces the pile at intervals, to ascertain that it contains 
no foreign matter, and that it is built fairly and on a 
level rock. The refuse, when cut away from the stalks, 
makes excellent manure for laying on the fields. A 
single storm will sometimes throw up enough tangle to 
keep a whole village occupied for two or three months. 

' The Duke ot Ar^yH, in his patiiphlcton Funn^ anfl Crofts, Miat**!* 
that in the sea&ioii 1SH(H from twf> to three thousand pnunds' worth 
of kelp and tang^le were laianuf /Matured in Tyree, representing l^i\ 
tona of kelp atid 417 tons of taiiKl^- It does not appear what pro- 
portion of this Sinn reached the people. 
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Kelp is technically " produced by the incineration of 
various kinds of sea- weed obtained in great abundance 
on the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and the 
coast of Brittany in France." 

The first chapter in the history of kelp belongs to the 
time when it was burnt in order to obtain carbonate of 
soda and other salts, also sulphate of potash and potas- 
sium chloride. It was, according to The Old Statistical 
Account, unknown to the Highlands till 1735, when it 
was but imperfectly introduced by one Rory Macdonald, 
whom a gentleman in this country (Hugh Macdonald, 
late tacksman of Balle Share, North Uist) had invited 
over from Ireland for the purpose of making experi- 
ments. In his first attempts he only reduced the sea- 
weed to ashes, on which account he was called Rhuary 
na luahigh,por Rory, maker of ashes. Nicknames 
were then, as they still are, a great feature of Highland 
humour. At first he sold it at a pound a ton, but gradu- 
ally it rose in value till some time after the breaking 
out of the American War. The worthy minister who 
wrote this account, does not seem to have known that 
the real enemy to this flourishing Highland industry 
was Nicholas le Blanc. To the average layman indeed, 
the name of Le Blanc conveys nothing whatever, yet it is 
not too much to say that his existence has been as great a 
misfortune to the Outer Hebrides as if he had been a 
modern landlord. Born in the year 1753, he was edu- 
cated in chemistry and surgery and became private 
surgeon to the Duke of Orleans. For anything one 
knows to the contrary, he led a blameless life till the 
year 1787, when, by the ofifer of a reward of 2,400 
livres, by the French Academy, he was incited to an 
invention which may have been for the greatest good of 
the greatest number, but which, happening just when it 
did, perhaps put the coping-stone to the misfortunes of 
the unhappy population of the Outer Hebrides. It led 
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to the depreciation of the value of kelp, the last hope 
of the old proprietors, already so sadly impoverished by 
the '45, with all the train of disaster that followed. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica tells us incidentally 
under the article Socliu in, that Le Blanc's discovery was 
"perhaps the most valuable and fertile chemical dis- 
covery of modern time," though his name does not 
otherwise appear in its pages. His discovery brought 
him little personal good; had he been one of the 
crofters, of whom he was to be incidentally the ruin, he 
could hardly have been more unfortunate. For some 
technical reason, the prize was never awarded, but in 
1790, his patron, the Duke of Orleans, agreed to provide 
a capital of 200,000 francs for working out the process, 
and in the following year the National Assembly 
granted him a patent for fifteen years, and works were 
established at Saint Denis. In less than two years, 
however, France herself came under the heel of now pro- 
prietors, the Duke of Orleans was murdered, Le Blanc 
was evicted, receiving a mere mockery of compensa- 
tion (4,000 francs), and, broken in health and spirits, 
hopeless and without resource, he perished by his own 
hand in the workhouse. 

The invention survived, and so far as the manufacture 
of soda was concerned, kelp was no longer needed, and 
it declined in value from twenty- two pounds per ton at* 
the beginning of the century, when 20,000 tons per 
annum were produced in the Hebrides alone, to ten 
guineas in 1822. The duty was then taken first off 
barilla, and then off salt, and the price fell during the 
next ten years to two pounds. It was at this time that 
General Macneill, the last of the old Chiefs of Barra, 
sustained the severe losses that finally compelled the 
disastrous sale of his island. He had attempted t^ 
manufacture of soap, and according to some accow 
of glass, but the cheaper production of soda was n 
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and more generally adopted, kelp yielding at best only 
j four per cent., and often only two per cent., and being 
i always for that purpose a more costly source for the 
manufacturer. 

It was about 1755 when one of the authors of the 
Old Statistical Account wrote of the recent importation 
of bariUa after the close of the American War : " It is 
to be feared the manufacture will be given up entirely, 
to the utter ruin of the inhabitants of the parish 
(North Uist), unless Government, to encourage home- 
manufactures, may look upon the commodities used in 
the place of it as objects of taxation." Of course 
Government did nothing of the kind ; the problem 
of Free Trade v. Fair Trade is an old, old story, and 
before very long the products of kelp were made in 
Germany, at the Starsf urth salt-mines. 

About the middle of the present century the industry 
received a new impetus from the great demand for 
iodine to be used in the preparation of methyliodide, 
used in the making of aniline dyes, the crude magentas 
and violets of 1857 or thereabouts. The presence of 
iodine in the waste liquors of kelp, had been discovered 
as early as 1811, but there had hitherto been no demand 
for it in any quantities. However, for some time kelp 
was the only commercial source, and it seemed as if 
prosperity might return to the islands. Before many 
years had passed, however, another discovery again 
interfered, and iodine made from Chili saltpetre 
appeared in the market. Fortunately, however, in 1868 
Mr. Edward Stanford came upon the scene, and practi- 
cally saved the situation. The rude methods in use by 
the Highlanders tended to the volatisation of the iodine, 
and by establishing in Tyree a distillery which secured 
the most careful utilization of all the salts, and by the 
use of all the most approved methods, the industiy has 
been kept alive to this day, though, since his death in 
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1899, it has seemed as if odcg nioro kelp were likely to 
become a drug, not in, but outside of the market, unless, 
that is, »ome deua ea^ machind should once more appear. 

Note.— The name t)f EdwaiMl Curtis Stanfortl {J. P., C\C., F.I.C., 
F.C.S., iatt* PivsiiWtit of thr 8ocu*ty of Clii-niifal Iriflu.stry and a 
tueuiJier of tilt' C'oiiiniitt4*t> of the Bi itish As*>fK'iatinii for iiesuly tliirby 
yeuFN) ought never U* be fovj^otten in the Westetti IIighlarid>s, not 
only on account of the xcientilie skill wliieh enabled him to be of wnch 
eminently practiral st^-viee io a eaiLse which vmM never have sur- 
vived without hi^* help, hut also for the enihusi^i*jni and h^ivv of 
hnjnanity vrith which he detlicatetl hin rare kuowletlge t<» tin* service 
of ft people little Usied to receive kindness from the cintside world* 

At the early ag^e of twenty-six he received the Silver Medal af the 
Soeiety of ArtvS for a paper on the Economic Application of Sea-weed, 
which led to his as^stjciation, for thirty years, vvitli the kelp indUHtry 
of Ireland and the Western Isle.s. En lHt%i works were commenced in 
Tyi-ee and North Uist» and his improvements in kelp production were 
shortly after brought into use in Norway, The collection of tangle 
pi*f>vided winter work foi' a j;fi'eat uninbei- i»f men, wonien» and even 
children. It was stoivd, preserved and turned to an innnense 
variety of uses iM^stdes the central one of the maiiufjirtnie of iridiue. 
The works were lighted by gas obtained l)y its distillation, the 
amnionia was used as manure, the tar for the roof of the works and 
the r€»8idual charcoal was found of extrenie value for sanitary 
puiposes in denHng with ilomestic sewage. The value of sea- weed 
tui food. III the form of tlnlse, lavc»r, 4>r Iceland Moss, wa,s put f*trwartl, 
a substance was niannfactin^nl for sizing cloth, another for cuvering 
tniilers, and for pieventing Iwaler-iiu^rustation. Perhaps of these 
b^^-prodncts none has attracte<l nioi^e attention than that of x\.lginoid 
Iron, which is descriluHl (Biogi%'i(diical Sketch by Professor G. G. 
Henderson) as *'a comptamd which has In^en found of markeil 
therapentic value/* 

Refulei>i may lie reminded that a^iart from his association with the 
kelp industry, Mr. Stanfonl rendered signal service to thera|>tHitics 
by the perfection of a method for extracting Thyroglandin, the 
nctive principle of the lliyroid gland. 
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CHAPTER III 
TTREE CHURCHES: SKERRTVORE 

THE Island of Tyree is now (September 1901) in 
the market, and the future of its people 
hangs in the balance, though, thanks to the work 
of the Crofters' Commission, the inhabitants of the 
Hebrides can never again be at the mercy of their 
non-resident landlords as they have been since the 
old days when their chiefs — men of like blood and like 
passions — lived among their own kin. The island fell to 
the Argylls in 1674, and at that time its annual value 
was estimated at £1,565 13«. 4d. (Scots). Its present 
advertised price is £130,000, but as the newspapers also 
state that it abounds with game, contains twenty fresh- 
water lakes, and, on account of its fertility, is often 
styled the granary of the Hebrides, " the kingdom of 
Tyree," as the American press calls the island, may 
be considered cheap at the price ! Perhaps even the 
limited amount of fertility, measuring fertility by the 
cultivation now apparent in the island, would be even 
less were three-fourths of the "twenty freshwater 
lakes" known to the inhabitants. As it is, one feels 
glad to contrast it with the Long Island as possessing 
a reasonable proportion of dry land. 

The extreme flatness of the country makes the 
drainage of pasture very difficult, and, in many parts, 
the island is intersected with narrow ditches to carry 
off the water as far as possible. Now that there is no 
common pasture as in old times, the cultivated ground 
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PRODUCTIVENESS OF TYREE 

can never lie fallow, and is therefore under constant 
tillage and soon gets quite " out of heart." Moreover 
the local stone is so extremely hard, that it is very- 
difficult to provide enclosures, though lately the intro- 
duction of unsightly galvanized wire has done something 
for the protection of the little crops. 

Possibly a new proprietor may make an effort to 
plant trees, which, as is evidenced by the presence in the 
ground of roots and nuts, were formerly abundant in 
Tyree, ^ and which would be of extreme value for shelter. 
When Dr. Johnson was in Mull he speculated as to the 
possibility of growing trees in what he calls these 
" naked regions." There are now fine woods in that 
island, and as he truly remarks '* trees wave their 
tops among the rocks of Norway and might thrive as 
well in the Highlands and Hebrides." In Ulva, too, 
successful planting has been accomplished since his 
visit. 

In a pamphlet published by the Duke of Argyll in 
1 883, a sort of Apologia following upon the Report of 
the Crofters Coinrnission, his Grace speaks of the enor- 
mous increase in the productiveness of the island, and 
points out that the seven large farms which, in 1847, 
the year of the Duke's succession, were worth £700, 
were, at the time of w^riting, paying a rental of £2,260. 
He also states, as a counter grievance to which land- 
lords are subject, that some 300 families in the island 
were paying no rent whatever, i.e. that having built 
houses for themselves on pieces of useless ground, 
commonly measuring about thirty feet by fifteen, they 
were living by their own industry in kelp-making, 
fishing, and working for the crofters, often — since the 
common ground was taken away from them to add to 

* The entire absence of peat, the fuel of the Hebrides, makes 
it probable that the forests of the island have been destroyed 
to bum. 
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the "productiveness" of the large farms — receiving 
permission in return to graze a cow or a few sheep 
on ground for which they, the crofters, paid rent to 
the Duke. 

" The increased productiveness " of the island is, of 
course, the increased rent roll of the proprietor, since 
the first principle of the grazing farms is to lay waste 
all the land under cultivation. The " granary of the 
Hebrides" now produces nothing worth mentioning, 
and food for man and beast is imported from America ; 
the landing-boat is so constantly bringing in sacks of 
flour and grain that the leakage has formed a kind of 
permanent stratum as its flooring. At the time of the 
Agricultural Survey of 1811, 5,000 acres were under 
tillage. There was abundance of flax for the linen, and 
abundance of wool for the cloth, which was so skilfully 
made in every township ; barley, oats, potatoes and 
turnips were largely cultivated, and *' large sums of 
money were drawn by Tyree for whisky distilled from 
the excellent barley of this fertile island. . . . The soil 
varies from pure sand to black moss, and in some places, 
being the decomposition of limestone and mixed with 
calcareous matters, is eminently fertile and susceptible 
of the most profitable and lucrative system of regular 
agriculture. . . . The whole yields a beautiful specimen 
of Hebridean verdure in summer and autumn, and 
exhibits, from a conical tumulus near the centre, a 
display of richness unparalleled in any of the Hebrides " 
(pp. 721-2). 

Now one may walk for miles without seeing a single 
sign of cultivation or, indeed, sight or sound of life but 
the ^bleating of sheep and the lowing of cattle, or 
any reminder of humanity even in the most fertile 
spots but heaps of crumbling stones and patches of 
brighter verdure to mark the sites of happy villages. 
These at least serve for abundant explanation of the 
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THE RINGING-STONE OF TYREE 

"largely increased productiveness" in the rent of the 
seven large farms ! ^ 

It is with some diffidence that I venture upon any 
account of the antiquities of Tyree, because I know well 
that they will be described with far more skill and 
minuteness than I can lay claim to, by Mr. Erskine 
Beveridge in a forthcoming work upon The Eccleaias- 
tical and other Remains, in the island. 

Perhaps, unless we except the so-called " Druidical " 
Standing-stone in Balinoe, the oldest memorial in Tyree, 
older even than the Culdee Churches, is the Cla^ch a 
Choire, the ringing-stone — literally the "kettle" stone — 
which stands a little removed from the shore near 
Balephetrish, not far from the old marble quarries. It 
is a mass of stone, roughly cubical, balanced upon one 
edge, and computed to weigh about ten tons. When 
struck, no matter where, or however slightly, it sends 
forth a clear ringing note. The people have a tradition 
that the stone is hollow and contains gold, but happily 
they have also another tradition to the effect that when 
the ringing-stone is cleft, Tyree will sink. On the surface 
of the stone are some thirty circular indentations, which 
I think most persons familiar with such things in other 
places, would unhesitatingly suppose to be cup-markings, 
but which, it is only fair to say, are also explained 
away as traces of many years of experimental stone- 
tapping. Apart from the fact that it seems hardly likely 
that even in the course of ages, native curiosity would 

* According to an article in the Scotsman quoted by Macfarlane 
in one of the very informing lAind Tracts commenting upon the 
Duke's Apologia (1885), the rentiil at that time, exchisive of shooting 
(generally let to an Englishman), is £5,360. Of this £2,658, nearly 
half, is paid by the six tenants holding the seven large farms ; 
farmers and crofters divide the attenuated rt»mainder, and 400 
persons have no land whatever. One farmer alone pays £1,232 and 
the factor £610. The fact that botli ai*e men liked and respectcMi 
in the island, do€\s not make life any easier for those deprived of the 
means of sust^^nance. 
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compass so prominent a result, there is nothing to 
diflferentiate this rock from others admittedly " cup- 
marked " elsewhere, and they are found in great num- 
bers in the British Isles and in Scandinavia.^ 

As has already been mentioned, Tyroe was at one 
time the farm of lona, and is probably the Terra Ethica 
or Ethica Insula of Adamnan. Small as is the island, 
one is not surprised to find in it the remains of five 
Churches said to be of Columban origin. Indeed there 
are various stories of visits from the saint himself, and 
certain it is that in Gott Bay one rock alone remains 
barren where all others are covered with sea- weed, 
owing, it is said, to its having caused the wreck of his 
coracle, and of its being cursed in consequence ! 

As a matter of fact, but three of the Churches are still 
standing, and this is a result, not of natural decay, for 
indeed, judging from what is left, the massive walls may 
still long defy the ravages of time, but from wilful des- 
truction, in one instance so lately as the year 1898. 

The most flagrant example is that of the Church at 
Soraby, which, from its position at the most thickly 
populated end of the island, and from the quality of the 
sculptured stones and monuments about it, was probably 
the most important in Tyree. 

In Muir's very interesting work. Characteristics of 
Old Church Architecture, 1861, we read: "The Church, 

^ Except incidentally, and in a special chapter, I do not enter 
npon the large question of the Scandinavian remains in this and 
other islands. In remains of duns and forts T>T*ee is especially 
rich, and some of the finest specimens of "grave goods" found in 
Scotland have come from this island. The literary traits of the 
Vikings, their stories and traditions, have been most admirably dealt 
with by the Rev. John Gregorson Campbell, late minister of Tyree, 
and by his sister Mrs. Wallace, still resident at Hynish, in two 
volumes quite unique of their kind and beyond all praise, for the 
perseverance and true love of the island and of folk-lore literature 
which they display. 

The archaeology of the subject will, I am confident, receive 
iulequate treatment in Mr. Beveridge*s forthcoming volume. 
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of which there is barely the merest trace, was taken 
down not many years ago, much, as I was told, to the 
regret of the Duke of Argyll ; but how it happened 
that any one possessed the privilege of grieving his 
Grace, without his Grace's permission to do so, no one 
could venture to say." The disgraceful act of wanton 
destruction was repeated in 1898, w^hen the Church of 
Kil Phedrig (St. Peter) was ruthlessly thrown down by 
two idle lads " for amusement." The Duke was at once 
apprised of the event by a visitor to the island, in the 
hope that some steps might be taken for the better 
protection of the tliree ruins remaining. Nothing 
whatever was done, but happily the reverence of 
a naturally religious people, of a people proud moreover 
of the beauty and antiquity of their island, was deeply 
shocked, and I found on a recent visit, that the fact that 
both of the marauders have since died, has been whole- 
somely connected with their misdoings, as cause and 
effect. 

The site of the Church at Soraby is one of deepest 
interest. Dr. Reeves speaks of it as "the Campus 
Lunge of Adamnan, lying over against lona, retaining 
its old relation to the Abbacy there, and partially 
retaining the old name in the little creek of Port na 
Lung." Adamnan mentions two monasteries in Tyree, 
the one at Soraby under the charge of Baithen, after- 
wards the successor of the Saint in lona. 

It seems to have been the mother Church of the 
Deanery of the Isles, and later, the burial place of the 
Chiefs of the Clan Maclean, the proprietors of the 
island, who are commemorated by a fine sculptured 
stone cross of handsome proportions, though now much 
sunken into the ground. 

There is also the stem of another cross, commemo- 
rating the Abbess Anna, which is said, by antiquarians, 
to have been removed from lona, though one fails 
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to see that the notion of an Abbess of lona being 
originally buried near the daughter Church of Soraby, 
has in it anything inconceivable. It bears a curious 
sculpture of death armed with a spade, carrying oflf a 
female ecclesiastic, the whole being surmounted by a 
canopy. 

In the churchyard there are some dozen or so of the 
flat stones familiar to all visitors to these districts, 
known as " loua Stones,'* beautifully sculptured with 
elaborate Celtic ornamentation, and also alleged to 
have been " carried away from lona," though again one 
fails to see why. Tradition does not attempt to explain 
away the existence of some equally elaborate, though 
needless to say not equally beautiful, stones, apparently 
of seventeenth century origin, probably commemo- 
rating some of the Maclean family, though they are 
now in so neglected and dilapidated a condition, 
covered with weeds and rubbish, that beyond the fact 
that the carving appears to be heraldic with heavy 
canopies and in the Jacobean style, one can say nothing 
about them, nor do I find them anywhere described. 
The Argylls obtained the island in 1674, the stones are 
not of a type likely to commemorate any but the chiefs 
of the island, and one may therefore venture to assume 
the Maclean theory. The special interest of a more 
modern corner of this graveyard has been commented 
upon in connexion with the Skerryvore Lighthouse. 

The fragment of wall which is all that remains of 
Teampul Phedrig, the Church of St. Peter, also wan- 
tonly destroyed, lies at the foot of Kenevara Hill, at the 
south-west point of the island. Among the wreckage 
of broken stone Mr. Beveridge found and pieced 
together two incised Latin crosses carved on unhewn 
stones, and close by is a well, known as St. Peter s Well, 
and traditionally used for baptism. 

Another small Church (33 by 5 feet), still standing at 
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the west side of the island near the Greenhill farm 
(which is not green-hill at all, but Grianul : sunny spot), 
is known as Kil Kenneth, the Church of Kenneth, and 
is rapidly changing its aspect on account of the nature 
of its position. It is surrounded on three sides by sand 
banks which threaten to overwhelm the little building 
entirely, and which, in all likelihood, have already 
covered what it might be worth the antiquary's while 
to investigate. The irregular outlines of the sand- 
heaps at least suggest the presence of possible piles 
of stone, if of nothing more. ^ The side where the 
ground slopes away (as possibly also the other ground 
surrounding it) was, until within the last century, used 
as a graveyard, but owing to the shifting nature of the 
soil, the bones at one time became exposed and the 
practice was discontinued. 

Now, as in course of time generally happens, the 
machair or plain of loose sand thrown up by the sea 
is becoming overgrown with bent grass, the roots of 
which tend to hold it together. 

This phenomenon perplexed Dr. Johnson during his 
visit to the neighbouring island of Coll. Boswell 
records : *' On Monday we had a dispute whether ; 
sand-hills could be fixed down by art. Dr. Johnson ^ ju. ^C-e^ 
said *How the devil can you do it?' but instantly 
corrected himself, * How can you do it? ' " The unwonted 
excitement betrayed his perplexity, but the answer is 
simple and constantly to be met with in the islands — 
" Sow the plain with bent grass." 

The two remaining Churches stand close together on 
the south side of the island at Kirkapol, above Gott 
Bay, each on its separate mound, far from any visible 
habitation, in a sunny spot, where in summer one walks 
knee-deep in flowers, where the larks sing overhead, 
and the sea, blue and friendly, laps on the silvery sand 
below. 
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The sea seems to have receded somewhat, judging 
from the outline of what one may call the inner shore, 
and from the fact that a marshy plain now lies between 
what looks like the former edge of the island and the 
shore as outlined now. The smaller of the two 
Churches stands bare and unenclosed on a mound of solid 
rock which crops up irregularly within the walls — still 
almost entire. The Church is very small, not more 
than twenty-three feet by five, inside measurement, 
and is probably the older of the two. It is of the most 
elementary character possible, so far as its architecture 
goes, though structurally immensely strong, being of 
rough unhewn stone and of considerable thickness. 

The windows, mere slits on the outer side, are in the 
north and south, the door in the west, wall. The east, 
as usual in these single-chambered Churches, is blank. 
It is not at all unusual to find two Churches side by side, 
the older the smaller of the two, as if the congregation 
had outgrown its accommodation.^ 

The larger Church (36 by 9 feet, inside measurement) 
is not later than the thirteenth century. It has two door- 
ways, one south-west, the other, at the west, flanked by 
a dedication cross. It is probably the "parochial Church 
of Kerepol in the diocese of the Sudreys," mentioned 
in a document of Pope Gregory XI., Sept. 20, 1375. 
As we usually find in the islands, the old Celtic Church, 
not the modern Kirk, is the chosen burial place of the 
people, and accordingly this larger Church, which occu- 
pies a more sheltered position than its neighbour, has an 
enclosure where, among various grave stones, one finds 
again the sculptured ** lona stones," beautiful in the 
decay of all around and still showing their exquisite 
detail of tracery, though utterly neglected and grown 

^ Such proximity is not very unusual in the Hebrides, and at 
Skealost, in the island of Skye, on an islet in the river Snizort, is a 
group of five or six such chapels. 
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over with nettles, and sometimes broken. Though the 
first parish Church was built in Tyree about 1776 and the 
first Presbyterian ordained minister, Ferchard Frazer, 
came somewhere about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the burial of the people about the old Churches 
of their forefathers has never been interrupted, though 
they now speak of the Columban " teampuls " as 
" Roman Catholic " in much the same spirit in which 
the Americans claim Shakespeare as one of themselves, 
because he was born before they split oflF from England. 
Here, therefore, as at Soraby, we find that a large 
burial ground has been added close by, where, even 
apart from antiquarian researches, one may find much 
of human interest, much which reveals the life of the 
people. More than one sailor is commemorated as 
belonging to a ship " last heard of " in such a latitude, 
or, as the thought is paraphrased in one instance : 

No marble column marks the spot 

Where he doth lie asleep ; 
We only know his resting place 

Is somewhere in the deep. 

Even here, under a June sky, the whole foreground 
bright with golden iris and buttercup, and spangled 
with great ox-eye daisies, the very ruins, bright with 
harebells and pink thrift, the starlings, with character- 
istic want of reticence, carrying on their domestic 
affairs at the top of the wall almost within touch — the 
blue sea gently splashing on the white shore below, one 
is reminded of the hungry waves outside, creeping, 
watching, ever waiting for their prey. Night by night 
when the great lights of Barra and Skerry vore, and the 
nearer answering island-lights of Scarinish and Hynish 
flash out, one realizes something of what human science 
and ingenuity and perseverance have done to circum- 
vent the cruelty of the great deep. 

Another never-ending fascination in Tyree is the 
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Skerry vore lighthouse. Directly the sun god dies down 
in the Atlantic, one instinctively turns from the great 
nature pageant of the west to look for the wonderful 
triumph of the genius of man, as the light flashes out, 
fourteen miles away to the south. 

Once every minute that restless eye is turned upon 
the surrounding ocean, keeping guard over the merciless 
waves, linking in one great brotherhood of pity all those 
who go by on the highway of the Atlantic. Once 
every minute the light flashes out, smiling, as it were, 
upon this little island of its birth, for here its stones 
were quarried, here its brave artisans made their homes, 
here many of them rest under the green grass of Soraby 
Churchyard. And then the great eye turns away and 
rests for a moment on lona, twenty miles to the south, 
like itself a testimony of the triumph of man : where 
kings and priests and law-givers lie buried, and the grey 
ruins of Cathedral and Monastery keep guard over their 
graves, the monument of great days that are past, of 
hopes and dreams never realized, of Art that remains 
and Time that goes by. Just a glance, too, it gives in 
the direction of the distant mainlands, Donegal on the 
one hand, Argyll on the other, each fifty miles away, and 
then with a friendly response from the brother light 
thirty-three miles north-west on Barra Head, the great 
eye closes, and for a long, lonely minute all is darkness. 

And in these moments of dark, black void, one's mind 
turns back to the horror of a time when darkness 
moved upon the face of the deep. Thirty-one wrecks 
upon the murderous rocks south of Tyree are recorded 
in the fifty years that immediately precede the erection 
of the Skerryvore, and such a list is inevitably far from 
complete, for those murderous rocks saw many a gallant 
vessel go to pieces, of which there is no record but 
** foundered at sea." 

After every severe storm in old days, there was a 
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grim harvest to be gathered in by the men of Tyreo : 
timber, so precious in these treeless islands, foreign 
stu£Fs and strange merchandise, and even to this day 
one constantly hears, in explanation of the presence 
of some piece of drapery or plenishing which looks 
strange in its present surroundings, that " it came off a 
wreck." 

As long ago as 1804, Robert Stevenson visited the 
Great Rock, the Skerry Vhor,^ and it is to his genius 
that we owe, at all events the initiation, of the 
great work so effectively carried out nearly forty 
years later, by his son Alan. It is reported that he 
declared such an erection feasible, though " the 
Eddystone Lighthouse and the Bell Rock would be 
a joke to it." 

He went again in 1814, and it is interesting to 
recall that Sir Walter Scott, as one of the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights, was of the party, and 
has recorded the visit in his Diary. 

" Having crept upon dock about four in the morning, 
I find we are beating to windward off the Isle of Tyree, 
with the determination, on the part of Mr. Stevenson, 
that his constituents should visit a reef of rocks called 
Skerry Vhor, where he thought it would be essential 
to have a Lighthouse. Loud remonstrances on the 
part of the Commissioners, who, one and all, declare 
they will subscribe to his opinion, whatever it may be, 
rather than continue the infernal buffeting. Quiet 
I>erseverance on the part of Mr. S., and groat kicking, 
bouncing, and squabbling upon that of the yacht, who 
seems to like the idea of Skerry Vhor as little as the 
Commissioners. At length by dint of exertion, come 
in sight of this long ridge of rocks (chiefly under 
iivater) on which the tide breaks in a most tremendous 

style." 

* i.e. the Big Scaur, or rock. 
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Sir Walter himself was one of the three or four who 
had courage to laud and to explore these wave-washed 
islets, bestowing upon them, he says, "our unworthy 
names." Stevenson's rock and Mackenzie's rock still 
commemorate the occasion, but so far as I know, the 
visit of the great " Wizard of the North " is forgotten. 
It is indeed curious how little ho is remembered in 
the Western Highlands. 

An Act of Parliament empowering the erection 
was passed in the same year, but the difficulties were 
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COLUMBAN CHURCHES AT KIRKAPOL, TYREE. 

so great that the work was postponed till 1838. Mr. 
Alan Stevenson has himself given us the history^ of the 
immense undertaking, which, in spite of the difficulties, 
was carried through in five years without a single 
disaster to life, though, during the first year the barrack 
' put up for the men was entirely swept away. 

The difficulties can be only faintly imagined even 
by those who have seen the triumph of Mr. Stevenson. 
* Skeri*yvore Lighthouse (Edinburgh, 1848). 
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[nmuMliiitely south of Tyree is a fairly clear pni^sage 
uljout five niile^ hroail, beyond that is a wilderness 

jjf l<i\v-lying rocks iriipowhible to pass except in favour- 
jle weather. Even in the well-knowTi " Tyree 

"passage/* Mr. Stevenson tells us, there is oft-en ''a sea 
such as no ship can possibly live in/* Often the steamer 
currying stores or material w^ouhl have to return after 
it« fourt^jen miles* journey to the special harbour made 
on |>urpose for this undertaking at Hynish in Tyree, 
Often the temporary barrack on Skerryvore, sixty feet 
high, was obscured from view by the uprising of the 
eea, and those on the watch at Hytiish were unable 
to f^ee the signals of those at ^vork on the rock. 

Then the rock itself, polished by the Atlantic waves 
for thousands of years, had acquired such a glassy 
and roundtnl smoothness, that, as the foreman said» 
•* it was like climbing up the side of a bottle.'* More- 
over, the possible working year for such an under- 
taking in the Hebrides is very short. Perhaps, worst 
of all, Mr. Stevenson tells us, was the fact that 
** T>a*ee is unhappily destitute of any shelter for 
shipping, a fact which was noticed as a hindrance 
to its improvement upwards of 140 3^ears ago by 
Martin, in his well-known description of the Western 
Ifiles. . , . It was, therefore, obvious at a glau<*e, 
that Tyree was one of those places to which every- 
thing must be brought; and this is not much to be 
Wondered at, as the population • . . labour under 
all the disadvantages of remoteness from mai'kets, 
inaccessible shores, anil stormy seas, and the oft- 
recurring toil of transporting fuel (of which Tyi-ee 
itself is destitute) from the Island of Mull, nearly 
thirty miles distant, through a stormy sea,*' 

Another difficulty wtis that of quarrying among 
the gneiss rocks of Tyree, a difficulty which, as has 
been pointed out, im the cause of the very remarkable 
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domestic architecture (if one may so say) characteristic 
of the Island. 

When one realizes that the weight of the tower 
is 4,308 tons, and when one reflects upon the difficulties 
of conveying that amount of material across so 
dangerous a passage, one feels that it is not only 
in the pyramids of Egypt or the giant cities of 
Bashan that man has shown his master-hand ! 

Strange to say, Mr. Alan Stevenson tells us, it was 
from Egyptian Art that modern science unconsciously 
borrowed the curve of greatest resistance, and in his 
drawing of Pthah, the symbol of stability, one cannot 
fail to recognise the inevitable and now familiar 
outline of every modem pharos. 

The tower is 138 feet high, and the light is visible 
for 150 feet above high water even in spring tides. 
It is 42 feet in diameter at the base, and 16 feet at 
the top. At Hynish we still find the quaint little 
village, covering about fifteen acres of ground, where 
the pier, the stores, the works, the signal watch-tower, 
and the dwellings for four lighthouse-keepers were 
erected. 

The pier is now disused, and the store and houses 
turned to other purposes, for this model village, of 
which its originator was so justly proud as one of the 
most comfortable lighthouse settlements in existence, 
proved, after all, to be so inaccessible, thanks to the 
difficulties of life in Tyree already enumerated, that 
it had to be abandoned and a settlement made at 
far greater distance — in Mull. 

In one other spot in Tyree we find the footprints of 
these five years. Though in the course of their dan- 
gerous work there were no disasters to life, as Mr. 
Alan Stevenson gratefully records, death nevertheless 
took his tribute, and some dozen gravestones, bearing 
English names, standing together in a remote corner 
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of the Soraby churchyard, remain to record what must 
have been a strange interlude in the lives of that little 
colony of English workmen who, more than fifty years 
ago, so bravely fought against an enemy more merci- 
less, more strong, than any whom their fellow men 
subdued but a few years later at Lucknow or Balaclava. 

Of his foreman, Heddle, Mr. Stevenson speaks in 
terms of no common gratitude. In spite of mortal 
disease he fought bravely to the last, taking often not 
more than twenty hours' sleep in a week, so conscious 
was he of the supreme value of time in the difficult 
and dangerous work he had undertaken. Of other 
tragedies one gets only a glimpse. Charles Fyfe, 
" blacksmith to the Skerry vore works," buried his little 
daughters of seven and five. Poor little southern 
lassies, fading away in surroundings of food and 
climate and housing, (they died in 1841, before the 
Hynish village was finished) as strange to them as a 
foreign country. George Middleton, foreman of joiners, 
only thirty-two years of age, died suddenly in 1839. 
James Mitchell, mason, scarcely older, died also in the 
same year. Hird, Walker, Watson are among the 
names here, all sounding strange and foreign in this 
land of Celtic patronymics. 

There is an undercurrent of some emotion only 
hinted at in one inscription, which, like so much of 
human pathos, is on the borderland of smile and tear : 

Erected by John Smith 

In Memory 

OF HIS INFANT SON, 

Died 27th December, 1841, 

Aged 18 days. 

When the Archangel's trump shall sound. 

And souls to Ixxlies join. 
Millions on earth would wish their days 

Had been as few as mine. 
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It must have been with a heavy heart that the 
bereaved father went back to his weary work. Perhaps 
the healing hand of Time, and his companionship with 
Nature even in her wilder moods, may have brought 
him a more hopeful outlook. Even the granite walls 
of the Skerryvore Lighthouse have a human interest 
infinitely pathetic. 

The human interest of the Hebrides, with all their 
simplicity of life, is nowhere stronger than in Tyree, 
where, to a full measure of plain living, the extreme 
intelligence of the people adds a degree of high thinking 
rarely to be found. There is a saying among the people 
that " if Tyree does not grow trees, it grows ministers 
and deep-sea captains " ; that is to say, that there is an 
intense desire for education and for self -improvement 
of every kind. In the Edinburgh Revieiv of June, 1827, 
it is asserted, on the strength of recent statistics, that 
"seventy per cent, in the Hebrides cannot read." 
Whatever may have been the case then, it is certainly 
very different now. There are five excellent schools in 
the island, of the work of two of which, those of 
Hylipol and Cornaig, I can speak from intimate per- 
sonal knowledge, and which I desire to commend, if 
only for the zeal and intelligence which makes the 
study of Gaelic a prominent part of education. That 
this should be done was strongly recommended in the 
Report of the Crofters Commissi on, and though the 
acquiring of good English is of great inn)ortance, to 
expect children to accomplish the elaboratb curriculum 
set before them by our Board of Education, in a 
language foreign to them, seems, in the case of young 
children, a senseless waste of brain power. The island 
of Tyree stands very liigh in respect of examinations, 
and I only regret that it is impossible to quote, as 
would be very easy to do, many names distinguished in 
the literary, educational and commercial world of men 
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who owe their success to the hardy, Avholesonie, iii- 
tellectiial up-hringiug they received in the island of 
Tyree. We have neen classes in geometry, Latin and 
navigation* in which the knowledge displayed by bare- 
footed children out of '* l)lack *' houses would have 
shamed the sons of our aristocracy at Eton or Harrow. 
We have been the privileged guests at tea-tables where 
the hospitality w«ls of the simplest, but where we 
knew that the brothers of the little herd-boy who ate 
hift ** piece** outside the door were gentlemanly, scho- 
larly students of the Glasgow or Edinburgh University, 
whore he too may probably go if he, like them, can 
win the l)ursaries which have made their educatiou 
possible. There is no mere viUgar ** bettering them- 
selves '* ub%^ous in all this ; simply ** they needs must 
love the highest when they see it," and the minister s 
brother may be a ploughboy without the very slightest 
thought of humiliation on either side. 

The girls of the island are intelligent too, and make 
admirable school-mistresses. Nor is their domestic 
oduc*iition despised. There are classes in various 
womaidy accomplishments, and the T^^ree girls are 
very different in regard to personal neatness and 
daintiness from those in any other island. Cleanliness 
3d order seem to be innate, and it is interesting to 
find this remarked n}jon so long ago as in the report 
t>f the Glasf/ow Hitjhland Relief Board of 1849, when, 
©veu in the period of depressitm following upon the 
lamentable evictions of that year, the appearance of 
the people and of their homes testiiiod to their self- 
respect. 

E%'en the " black houses/* i.e* those thatched with 
turf or heather, can be made exceedingly comfortable, 
and in one case we know well, even elegant. The 
whitewash used here round the outside of doors and 
windows gives an air of brightness to the rough grey 
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stone, and the ingenuity of the patterns drawn upon 
the flagged flooring often found in the island, testifies 
not only to the industry but to the skill and artistic 
taste of the artist. They are often of the true Celtic 
type, accurately drawn in roughly outlined squares and 
renewed every day, so that one cannot but suspect that 
some talent for drawing is among the native gifts. 

There are some good pipers in the island, and we 
were delighted, at the Hylipol School, to find that the 
master had introduced the pipes as a most original 
accompaniment to the school drill. We were present 
on a festive occasion, when a bonnie lad, himself a 
pupil, in full Highland dress, marched at the head of 
his school with as fine an air as if he were leading his 
clan to do or die, and they, quite as proud as he, did 
full credit to his inspiriting strains, afterwards, at our 
special request, ending up with a reel. 

Tyree is the only island which has no specially dis- 
tinctive patronymic, some say because the population 
was largely recruited about the time of the '15, but 
whether by fugitives who had been ** out " or by those 
who sought, under the shadow of the Argylls, a pro- 
tection against the contempt of their clans for not 
going **out," it might be better not to inquire. 

Another obvious reason for the absence of any 
prevailing surname is the length of time that has 
elapsed since the island was orphaned of its chief, 
though of course the name of Maclean is still very 
usual. The Macneills too are an old Tyree family, and 
are said to have been among the followers of St. 
Columba, who predicted that there would never be 
more than twelve of them in any one branch. '' There 
are still two," one of the clan told us, *' over yonder, 
Donald and Sandy ; and Donald had eight sons, and 
some persons were saying old Columcille would be done 
yet ; but whenever they would l>e marrying they would 
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be dying" — \chenevei\ it should be remembered, being 
Highland for "as soon as." The Browns, too, have 
been long in Tyree ; according to some, they were the 
bards of the Macdonalds, and their name, Bi^naich^ 
means to sing. It will be remembered that the lady 
who brought Tyree to the Macleans as her dowry was 
a daughter of the Lord of the Isles. 

The old stronghold of the Macleans was a castle on 
an island. After being long a ruin, it was restored 
and enlarged for the use of the factor. The lake was 
drained, and only part of the old walls, of immense 
thickness, and the name of " Island House " remain to 
tell the story of the past. 

Only the shade of Dr. Johnson summons us to Coll, 
accessible by boat from Tyree. However, the island is 
not without interest, though much has been sacrificed 
to sport, and what remains is not immediately obvious, 
as the people live quite away from the landing place, 
having been removed from the larger share of the sur- 
face and crowded together in one district. The sea- 
coast is bolder than that of Tyree, and though no hill 
is as high as Ben Hynish, the general aspect is more 
uneven. The soil is light and sandy, and, as in Tyree, 
horse-grazing is found profitable. There is no accom- 
modation for visitors, and, indeed, nothing to attract 
any but the archaeologist. For him the island has 
considerable interest, as there are the remains of three 
religious houses and the old castle of Breacacha, which 
dates back even before the Macleans and which ceased 
to be inhabited more than 150 years ago. 

In spite of the existence of eight dunes or forts which 
may be taken as probably denoting Danish occupation, 
the nomenclature is largely of later interest, and points 
to the remembrance of the continuous quarrel between 
the chiefs of Coll and the MacNeills of Barra ; for ex- 
ample, in Baugh Chlaiun Neill — the Bay of MacNeill, or 
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Slochd na dunach — the pit of havoc, where a fearful 
slaughter of the enemy is still remembered. 

At the west end of the island are two upright stones 
about six feet high, and probably formerly still more 
prominent, as these " standing stones " tend to sink 
into the ground. 

The Maclean occupation of Coll was, so to speak, an 
accident of their occupation of Tyree. It was, once 
upon a time, in the hands of three brothers from 
Lochlin, i.e. three Vikings from Scandinavia, but, at 
the instigation of Maclean of Dowart, one of his clan. 
Tain Garbh (Stout John), fought and defeated them. 
Beyond this legend, which is told at great length, the 
island has little history. The Macleans seem to have 
used the people well, and even in that melancholy 
pibroch of a book, Macleod's Gloomy Memories, it is 
said that Maclean of Coll was kind and liberal, but the 
island deteriorated from want of capital. A consider- 
able part is now consecrated to " sport " and the pre- 
servation of game, but at the end nearest Tyree there 
are a considerable number of crofts, largely, I believe, 
owned by the family of Dr. Buchanan, whose skill, 
kindness and unselfish devotion to his profession have 
so long endeared him to the people of Tyree, that one 
cannot but feel assured of the equal regard which the 
same qualities must have gained for him among his 
tenants in Coll. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CEILIDH IN TYREE 

NO account of the Outer Isles in general, nor more 
especially of Tyree in particular, would be 
complete without a description of the Ceilidh. It has 
been my privilege at various times to offer pi*izes in 
certain islands for essays written in Gaelic and in 
English upon this among other such subjects as are 
most familiar to the young authors. Rather than 
attempt in the first place any account of the custom of 
Ceilidh in my own words, I will quote from some of the 
essays sent to mo under these circumstances, by boys 
and girls in the island of Tyree, confident that the 
inquiring reader will thank me for this glimpse, at 
first hand, of island life. I wish I could quote from all 
or almost all that He before me, for, though many deal 
with similar details, each writer has something indi- 
vidual in his or her point of view. The first I give 
word for word as it stands : — 

We are here in an island that is not altogether out 
of the way. Steamers call at it very often and so in 
this island we are not so ignorant regarding the affairs 
of the South as people would think. There is nothing 
more certain than that we are very superstitious 
throughout all the Western Islands of Scotland, but 
whether the Lowlanders will believe the tales that the 
old Highlanders tell, or not, we have reason to believe 
them. 

In this island we have the custom of assembling 
together during the long winter nights to pass them 
oflF in happiness and mirth. We call this "Ceilidh." 
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Well then the house in which we generally assemble 
is that of Hector, son of Donald, a kind-hearted, grey- 
headed old man who always earns his daily bread with 
zeal. I should not be acting justly if I did not bring 
before you his wife, for often did she pleasantly pass 
the evening with us, telling us her stories, of which she 
has a great many. She too is not young now and so 
you will not wonder, though she should have tales about 
wonderful things. 

To show you therefore how the evening is spent in 
Hector 8 house, I will tell you about a certain night 
I happened to enter myself.. Hector and his wife were 
sitting at the fire and on a bench at the other side of 
the house was a modest young man that was always 
one of the " Ceilidh " company. He was named " Red 
John." When I entered I began to tell the fright I 
got, as the night was so dark. I was hearing a 
most wonderful sound somewhat like the grunting of a 
pig, but though I searched as best as I could, no pig 
could I see. Then I got greatly frightened and I 
thought myself too slow to escape. 

Red John : "It was a pig no doubt, but I daresay 
you will be of the opinion that it was something 
unearthly." 

/ (the Writer) : " Indeed, I know not, but I got 
frightened whatever." 

Hectors Wife : " Are you not foolish, John, if some- 
body were in his place with the gift of second-sight, it 
is a wonder to nie if he would not see that it was not a 
pig. If it were a pig could he not have seen it him- 
self ? Indeed, there is somebody to die sooner or later 
and you shall have something to do about him. You 
may laugh, John, but there is such a thing as second- 
sight, and the eflfects of an evil eye, and I would not 
say but there is witchcraft yet, at least there was such 
a thing." 

Hectoi': "No doubt but there is every such thing 
you mention and I will prove that in part. I remember 
of a good looking girl in our own township, who stayed 
near the seashore with her father and mother and 
there is nothing surer than that she saw a vision. I 
did not see anything, thanks to the Lord, and I do not 
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wish to nee it, but nevertheless she told me that imich. 
She went one night t^ the well with two pails to fetch 
water and there she saw the form of a man. She 
understood that he was not earthly as he did not 
speak* and being frightened she fled liome," 

Ilecinrii Wife : *' He was seeking something surely." 

ffertor : "Undoubtedly, for in n little time a good- 
looking young man was killed under a boat, while 
being launched* and his appeamnce being ugly on 
aeeount of the bruise, this young woman covered his 
faee with her shoulder shawl/* 

John : *' This was what he wanted the night he 
was at the well ? But who is this coming in ? '* 

Hector: '* Is this you Archibald? Come up and sit 
near the fire* the night is so cohL" 

Archibald : " How are you all here to-night? Who 
occupies the chair? or who does the talking ?" 

John : ** Well it was Hector the head of the house 
that was trying to make us believe about second- 
sight. What do you say to that ? '* 

Archibald: ** I indeed believe it, although I never 
saw anything myself, but I cannot at all believe in the 
effects of an evil eye, and foolish things of that kind," 

Hectors Wife : ** Is not the one thing as [lossible as 
the other, at least to one that has only what he hears 
from others? Hector already told you aljout second* 
sight, and many are the stories that I myself heard 
about second-sight, and now A\nll you not believe me if 
I tell you about the efVects of an evil eye?" 

John : ** Do then, it will pass the evening anyway* 
A story is pleasant though it be even untrue, and 
often can lies be polished/' 

Hector fi Wife: '* You do nothing but talk about 
lies. Well then I tell you if more would believe in 
an evil eye, sickness that cannot be underst<»od would 
not be so often amongst men and beasts. I remember 
of a fine grey mare my grandfather had, and her 
e<]ual was not in the near townships. She was strong 
lis horse that ever was stabled. One day however* as 
nhe was ploughhig, in the twinkling of an eye she 
fell and stretched her head and neck, and nothing 
could be done to her but to give her a drop of good 
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whisky that my grandmother brewed. Then a certain 
man in the township who was nicknamed the *Lord' 
advised us to send for a healing bottle to Flora, 
daughter of Peter, and said that it was a wonder if 
it would not prove of great use. The mare seemed 
to be lost anyhow, and so they sent for the bottle. 
It was got and sprinkled on the beast, and im- 
mediately she rose, shook herself, and was whole." 

John : "Perhaps if your grandfather himself had put 
the water on her she would be all right. It was just 
weakness that was wrong with her." 

Hectors Wife : " Oh ! how content you are in being 
foolish. Don't you see that there was no use in the 
water unless the good woman had put some charm into 
it to do good ? Understand, that it was some one who 
would not wish good luck for my grandfather, that 
brought that on the mare by evil powers. Powers 
given to evil people are the charms properly. You 
know there are many charms, such as a charm to pro- 
duce unlawful love, a charm to make a cow allow the 
calf of another to suck her, a charm to drown a foe, and 
a charm to do evil to a person." 

Archibald: " It is there now the wonders come in. 
What is the charm ? Whether do you say about the 
one that harmed the mare that she had an evil eye or 
that she was a witch ? " 

Hectors Wife : " She had an evil eye, but you can 
almost call it witchcraft itself. Those that knew witch- 
craft troubled people in various ways, by ruining their 
properties, bringing death into their families and such 
troubles. Some say that this is only a revenge for some- 
thing done by the ancestors of the man though it were 
by his great grandfather. 

John : " I can hardly believe it although you put so 
much light on it for me. And yet I am somewhat afraid 
to go home alone." 

Hector : " Throughout all the Highlands this sort of 
superstition is believed, and the stories are told and 
that often by those that saw or felt something in some 
way, and do you yourself think that they would all tell 
lies? To-day the Lowlander spurns them, but if it is truth 
that they tell, and I believe it is, why need they care?'* 
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lit ; *' It IX now late. Goorl iiifjlit/' 
Urclor : ** Good nij|:ht» and may you go home safe/* 

The next writer too, deserves to be quoted without 
curtailment, if only for the picture he draws of everyday 
HiKhhind life. 

Tyree, at its best, is not a very cheery pltice, especially 
in winter. One of the greatt»st difficidties which meet 
the youug men is ** How to spend the long winter 
nights/' This, however, shouhi pj-esout no difticidty to 
them, for it has been a custom in Tyree from wvy early 
time^^ for the young men of each village to come to- 
gether into one house and spend the time in various 
eon versa tion — story -telling in particular. This gathering 
together we call ** Ceilidh." 

A welcome always awaits the young men no matter 
into whose house they go. They always liave one who 
act#* as spokesman, and he, as soon as they all have seats, 
stands up and says *'Tlie first story, we expect, comes 
from the man of the house, and we ourselves under take 
to fill up the rest of the time by each of us telling a 
stjory in turn." Tlie next to him then gets up and says, 
** I and my friends agree to that. Let the stories begin 
unth the man of tlie house and pass on to the next till 
the last gives his own story/' In this manner many 
stories are told. 

One night last w^inter I and a friend went to 
•'Ceilidh'' to the house of an old man who was known 
to he a good story-teller. He was a man who firmly 
bt?lieved in ghosts and everything connected with the 
supematuraL 

We were not long seated when we asked the old man 
to tell us a story. This he consented to do on condition 
that each of us would give another story when he 
finished* We agreed, and then the old man began the 
following »tory : — 

" In my younger days I was a shepherd and 
I passed many a lonely day while thus occu- 
pie«l. I ha<i to go at a certain time of the year 
(lambing season) from the house in which I was staying 
to another one* the reason being that it was more 
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suitable for my work. This houso to which I was sent 
was situated in a very picturesque but lonely place. 
The inmates of it consisted of an elderly woman and 
her daughter ; they had come to this house only the 
previous year; they were a respectable, God-fearing 
pair, but there was something about them which did 
not agree with them (of this you shall hear later on). 

"There were three apartments in this house — a 
kitchen, room and bedroom. I slept in a bed in the 
room. 

" I was one day kept busier than usual and on coming 
home I felt more inclined for rest than for meat. How- 
ever, I took a light supper and immediately after 
retired to the room with the intention of going into 
bed at once, but as there was a good fire on, and a com- 
fortable chair standing in front of it, I thought I would 
sit down for a while. I sat down and, as might be ex- 
pected, soon fell asleep. 

** I might have passed the night comfortable enough 
in this ludicrous position had not circumstance willed 
otherwise. I slept in a chair for about four hours, 
when, strange to say, I woke up. (You may be sure it 
must have been some unusual thing that roused me 
from such a deep sleep.) I was not, as is generally the 
case, in the least drowsy on wakening ; I rather felt in 
a nervous and excited mood — such a feeling as often 
follows the hearing of bad news. As I thus sat looking 
into the almost extinguished fire I heard a most weird 
and unnatural sound coming from somewhere in the 
room, but I could not exactly tell whence it came. The 
sound was not loud but was piercing. 

*' Strange to say, I can never recall that night to mind, 
but I hear as plain as ever the somewhat inarticulate 
sound. If it belonged to any language it was Gaelic and 
was like the word * Mathair ' (mother). 

" For a short time I lived in the hope that it was my 
own imagination that had bodied forth the form of the 
thing unknown, but I soon thought otherwise, for shortly 
after hearing the sound, the woman of the house came 
into the room, ghastly pale, and asked me if I was well. 
I told her there was nothing wrong with me further 
than a little curiosity to know what was the meaning of 
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the sound I heard. She was surprised on hearing that 
I only heard it once ; she seemed to have heard the self- 
same sound twice. 

" I concluded from what she told me that it must have 
been the first sound that wakened me. I asked her if 
she hoard such a sound at any other time ; she rephed 
she did not but said she had seen a little incident or two 
during the night which she thought had better never 
be repeated, and do what I could she would reveal 
nothing. (So you see, my friends, a most interesting 
part of the story died with the woman ; she ended her 
days not far from there in a peaceful and happy manner.) 

** I asked her if she and her daughter slept together, 
and she replied that she had just left her quietly sleep- 
ing. After a little further talk we bade each other good- 
night. 

" I was up early in the morning, having passed a very 
wretched and uneasy night. As usual I went up to the 
kitchen to have a cup of tea before taking my usual 
turn round the hill. The blinds were still down on the 
windows and all was still. At length I heard some one 
speaking in the bedroom and I thought that, as usual, 
one of the women was rising to get the tea ready for 
me. I heard the mother say 'A Mhairi eirich' (Mary 
get up). This sentence was repeated several times ; at 
length a dead silence ensued. The next thing I heard 
was * John, come here, quick, come here, quick ! ' I ran 
over to the bedroom and on entering it, I saw the 
mother ghastly pale sitting by the bedside. She made 
no attempt to speak but pointed to the bed, and when I 
approached it, she burst into a flood of tears. It never 
dawned upon me till now what might have happened. 
The mother had a hold of her daughter s hand, which 
was stiff and cold as ice. I looked into the youthful 
face that had been, the night before, o'erspread with 
hinocent smiles and I saw that that which was, could 
be no more. The young girl was dead. 

" The sound I heard through the night came from 
the trumpet of the Unseen ; its warning notes sound 
but on very rare occasions, but blessed are we that 
such sounds are heard ; they are unaccountable, but 
their beauty lies in this." 
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The old man's story pleased us very much and we 
heartily thanked him for telling it. 

My companion, seeing his own turn had come, then 
began : — 

"Well, my friends, my story is not very long but 
it is quite true, for I myself played a prominent 
part in it. I was only a young man of eighteen years 
when I attended the Midi Market (at SAlen) for the 
first time, but till the end of my days I shall remember 
the dreadful night I passed there. 

"I got the horse, which was sent with me, sold in the 
early part of the day, and since I had nothing more to 
do I thought I would take a look round the place. I 
walked for about eight miles down the country and 
when I came back I was very tired. 

"Night was now approaching and I felt very hungry 
as well as tired. Being a stranger I knew not where 
to seek lodgings. I saw a dark-looking house, not far 
away, which was not very inviting, but one will go 
anywhere when hungry, so up I went and knocked at 
the door. A nice-looking woman answered the knock, 
and when I told her how matters were, she said that I 
was welcome to spend the night there. She told me to 
go in and sit at the fire till she would get something 
ready for me. 

*' The people were very kind to me, and I spent a very 
happy evening with them. When bedtime came I was 
shown to my room. Before leaving they told me I 
would have a companion sleeping in the same room. I 
said it was all right. When I went into the room 
I found there were two beds — mine was the nearer to 
the door. What surprised me most on entering was to 
see my companion lying asleep on the bed with all his 
clothes on. I thought nothing more of him, but soon 
undressed and went to bed, taking care beforehand to 
put my waistcoat, which contained all my money, under 
my pillow. 

*'I was very drowsy, but do what I would I could not 
sleep. I was about two hours in bed when I heard my 
companion in the other bed moving, but I could not 
make out whether he was getting up or not, as that 
side of the room was rather dark. Soon, however, I 
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saw him slowly approach the window with something 
in his hand which he was examining. When he reached 
the window, ho took hold of a belt that was hanging 
there, and then I heard sounds like those the razor 
makes when getting stropped. I concluded at once he 
was getting his razor ready for some dark work, but I 
could not say whether it was for myself or not. I was 
terrified, however, and began to move restlessly in bed. 
When he heard me moving he stopped, but as soon as 
all was quiet he again began. This went on for some 
time. 

" At last I saw him approach my bed. Matters were 
quite clear now. He meant to take my life, for I saw 
the glitter of the razor in his hand. I sat up in bed, and 
when he saw this he hastily retreated, thinking perhaps 
I would He down again, but I could not stay any longer. 
I seized my waistcoat, and without taking the rest of my 
clothes, ran from the room as quickly as my legs could 
carry me. I wakened the people and told them every- 
thing, but they didn't believe me, it seems, for they did 
all in their power to get me back to bed again. I was 
obstinate and would not go back. 

" I told them to get my clothes for me, for I would not 
enter that room again for anything. When I dressed, I 
left the house and spent the rest of the night in the^ 
open air. 

" In the morning I told some of those who were at the 
market of my experience, but they only shook their 
heads and would (perhaps they could) give no explana- 
tion. 

" I have been at the market every year since, but 1 
have neither seen nor heard anything about my would- 
be assassin or those in whose house I slept that night. 
You may easily guess that I have no wish to meet 
either of them." 

This story surprised us very much. We never thought 
that such an attempt to take a man's life would be 
made in the Highlands. We congratulated him for hav- 
ing escaped. My turn now came. I told them I had no 
story about myself, but that I would give them one I 
heard from an old man. I gave it in his own words 
which were as follows : — 
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** In iny yciiiiiger days people tliou^^lit nie a very wild 
and reckless fellow. I possesse*! the faculty of seeond- 
sight. Everything I hhw I told at once, and whatever 
I told tumt*d out to he true. It was on account of hav- 
inj^ this power, I helieve, that people classed me among 
the had* 

'* There was one man in particular wlio always made 
fun of me and iny ghost stories, Hf would not helieve 
theui. He even went so far as to say that such a thing 
as second-sight did not exist. I did not argue with hini. 
but I determined to convince him of it, and in the end I 
was successful. 

*' One day, I remember it well, he met me and asked 
me his usual question, " WelL my lad, have you any 
ghost-stor^^ to-day ? ' ' Yes,' I replied, ' I saw a f unei'al 
to-day for the third time at the same place, I recog- 
nised every man there except one. You walked in front 
with aiKither man, whom I did not ko<nv.' At this he 
only laughed, and told me I was foolish to Vielieve in 
such a thing. I then told him that if lie would meet me 
next day, at the same hour and at the same place, I 
would prove to him it was quite true, lie readily prom- 
ised to do so, for he thotight that he could prove I was 
mistaken, 

"We reached the plaee at the same time and we were 
not long there till I saw the funeral ccmiingupthe road, 
I asked him if he saw it, but he, after looking about 
him, replied he did not, I then placed my hand upon 
his shoulder (it is believed that, if a person gifted 
with second-sight touches another on the shoulder, that 
person acquires the same power) and again asked 
him if he saw it. Tliis time he said he did, 

*'I told him to study the men as they passed* and tell 
me if he knew them all Just as the two in front were 
passing us he said, 'I see yau there in front with another 
man who is a stranger tt» me. Do you know him?* 
* Yes,' I replied, * for he is no other than yourself.* 

*' He said it was all tin illusion and that he would not be- 
lieve it. In a fortnight, however, both of us attended a 
funeral. We had to pass the very spot where we met 
tluit day, and as we passed it we were together in front, 
just as w© saw before. I drew his attention to this, 
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and it was then and not till then, that he believed in 
second-sight ; and till his dying day he was never heard 
to say anything against it." 

The night was now far advanced, and since we had a 
good distance to go, we thought it time to set out for 
home. The old man made us promise, before leaving, 
that we would be back again soon. It was late when 
we reached home, but we were quite happy. We 
enjoyed our " Ceilidh " very much. 

" I was one night on Ceilidh in Big John's house, 
and there were others also, and they had the following 
talk : Alastar Mor began to speak about the weather 
and the good days there were to-day and yesterday. 

" Good days," said Lachlan, turning to Alastar Mor, 
" if you were out, not sitting there at the fire, you 
would not say to mo that there are good days." 

Then poor Alastar shut his mouth when he saw 
that he was checked, and did not say a word all the 
night. But that silence did not last long, when Big 
John himself began to sjjeak about another matter, 
and he said : — 

'*I think it is a good thing they are doing in 
putting up that Post Office, for many is the time I 
would be going to send away a letter, and the long 
distance I was from the other Post Office, I would not 
send it away, but now I may go with it any time 
I like, I will only have to pay a Id. for a letter going 
to any place in Britain." 

" That is true," said Ewan ; " but I remember a time 
when I would have to pay 7rf. for a letter that 
would be going to Glasgow." 

" You and your 7rf.," said Big John. " If you 
would say another 7cL along with that, you would 
be more like the thing, for I remember a time I 
sent a letter to Mary to Glasgow, and it cost me 
a Is., and you say it only cost you Id I " 

Then Ewan, getting angry, said: — 

" I only i>aid Id. for it, though you would pay 
a £." 

Then Big John got so angry that he threatened 
to send Ewan out of the house unless he would stop 
arguing with him like that. Then when Donald Ban 
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hefirrl this, he rose up and told them ** to stop their 
gabbling/* and that it was bt'tter for them to be 
qiiiot aTid to .speak about somelhing eke* Then they 
stopptHb and no one said a word about the Post Office 
all tliat night* Then Dfjnald Ban himself began to 
speak about the ** steamboat and how very often she 
was now coming to the island, that he himself I'emein- 
bered a time when she would only come once in three 
weeks." 

** I remember," said Big John, putting in a word once 
more, "a time when there was no steamboat at all 
coming here^ but only small smacks -that wx)uld be 
h:*aving here in tlie beginning of summer, and perhaps 
they wtndd only be back here about the beginning 
of winter/' 

" That is true," said Hector ; " for I remember a 
time that I went to Glasgow with fish in young 
Lacblan*s boat, and we took a month to go there and 
six weeks to come Ijack." 

" How, how would we be if there was no steamboat 
coming here at all ? '' said Charles. 

** We would be well enough off, though we would 
never see the steamboat/' sai*! Hector- 

*' Yes, indeed we would," said Finlay ; "for our 
fathers were well enough olf, and they would not 
know a steamboat from a IjuHs foot, and they were 
alive as well as us." 

** That was a living indeed," saitl Big John, ** when 
they would not get anything of what we now enjoy, 
but were going fmm place to place like the Bed 
Indians.*' 

Then they stf»pped speaking about the steainboat, 
anil every one gave his own opinion about Tin-key. 

'* I was reading in the )>aper,** said Duncan, '' about 
the fearful massacre conmiitted by the Turks in 
Armenia, where a great nund)er of g(K)d men were 
kilk<l.^' 

*'That is dreadful/' said Big John, 'Vfor Britain 
to be allowing the like of that/' 

** You and the like may be saying so, but if you were 
looking before you as the rulers of this kingdom do 
you would not say so/* said DuiK-an. 
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" I would only care a little to be reading every- 
thing like, if I was thinking that I could overcome 
him," said Hector. 

" Oh, what would you do if you were to march face 
to face with your enemies?" said Duncan. 

"Would I not do as much as you would?" said 
Hector. 

*' No, nor three in your township," said Duncan. 

"What great work have you done?" said Hector; 
"when three could not do it." 

" If you have seen so much of the world as I 
did, you would have reason to be boasting," said 
Duncan. 

** What have you seen ? " said Hector. " Is it 
because you were for a little time in America you 
are boasting ? " 

" You were not there itself," said Duncan, getting 
angry ; and said to Hector " not to be so stupid as 
to think that he was a fool." 

" What else are you but a fool ? " said Hector. 

Then they began to quarrel and gabble, but no one 
said nothing to them, till they stopped at their own 
free will, and nothing more was said about the Turk. 

Then one would begin to talk of America, another 
one would be telling stories about India, and so on, 
till at last every one was gnawing a bone for himself. 
One would say, " that is not true." Another one would 
say, " better be quiet with your nonsense," till at last 
every one was against each other. But who came in 
while they were thus disputing but Calum, and when 
he heard them he told them to stop their mumbling, 
that it was better for them to speak about a thing they 
know, or that an old story will no be the worse. But 
every one said " that he had not an old story to tell," 
but that Calum himself might tell one. 

" I may do so," said Calum. " And I will tell you 
a story that I heard from my grandfather, and it 
is as follows : — 

" Once upon a time, long, long ago, there were 
elves living in Corn-Bray, and people would be alway 
hearing them playing the bag-pipe and dancing. My 
grandfather was one night coming home from Ceilidh, 
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and when he was passing Corn-Bray, he heard the 
elves playing and dancing. He said to himself that he 
would go over to hear the music. Then he went over 
and sat on the side of the Bray, and the music was 
so delightful to him that he was willing to rise up 
to dance. 

" While he was sitting there for a time, he looked 
at the top of the Bray, and saw a small red light there. 
And it happened when he saw it that he was amazed, 
his knees were trembling, and he could not leave the 
place where he w^as. But having regained his strength 
he said to himself that he would go up to where he 
saw the light, though he would never come down. 

" Therefore, having crawled up on his knec^, he sat 
near the light, and having looked dow^n through it, saw 
how things were going on in the Bray. The piper 
w^as sitting on the bench with his back against the wall. 

" The good wife of the house was grinding com 
with the little mill, and four were dancing on the floor 
with pretty good spirits. When he saw this he longed 
to be witli them, and he thought he would call, to try 
if he would get in. Then he cried to them to let 
him in, but when the elves heard this, they told the 
piper to cease playing. Then he stopi>ed, but they 
heard nothing more. 

"My grandfather was seeing everything that was 
going on, but at last lie saw them arranging in order 
of battle, and every one putting his sword into the 
scabbard, though they were not higher than bottles. 
But let that be as it might, he fled as quickly as he 
could and made for home. 

*• But he was not far, far away when he saw the 
small host coming after him. Then he ran as fast 
as h(? could. But though he would run, they would fly, 
till at last he was wearied out and could not go further, 
l)ut remained wlu^re he was. Then they came and 
gathered around him, and 200 of them took hold of 
him and put him on their shoulders. But he was not 
long there wlu»n tluy began to fall under their burden, 
but the more of* them that would fall the more he 
would laugh. For he was thinking to himself if they 
would all tire out, he might get oflP without punish- 
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ment, and above that, that he would get all the 
valuables of the Bray. 

" And that was so, for every one of them was tired 
out, and my grandfather got off, and away he went 
to the Bray. But when he reached it the black cat 
was grinding corn with the little mill, with a bad turn 
in his nose, and therefore he came homo. 

" That is now my story," said Calum, " and it is 
now time for us to go home, and let Big John take 
his supper." 

Therefore, we came home after we heard Calum's 
story, every one to his own home. 

The next gives a good specimen of the kind of con- 
versation that may be supposed to take place. 

Dougald the fisherman's house is naturally near the 
seashore, and it is a great resort for Ceilidh in that part 
of the island. Every winter night excepting Sunday 
nights it is crowded with young and old telling stories, 
and often a sharp dispute arises among them. It was 
in this particular house that the following conversation 
took place. 

Having entered Dougald's house, I found him sitting 
on a chair by the fireside leisurely smoking his pipe. 
As soon as he saw me, he asked me to come forward to 
the fire. I did so, but I was not long talking to the 
good old man when John the tailor, Hugh the smith, 
Lachlan MacCallum and a lot of boys who came with 
them to hear the stories which were sure to be told, 
entered the house unceremoniously. When they were 
all seated around the fire, and when the old men 
lighted their pipes, John the tailor said to Dougald, 
" Have you been a-fishing to-day ? " 

Dougald: "Yes, but I was not much the better of 
that. It would be the same to me supposing I went up 
to the top of the house and began fishing there." 

John the tailoi* : " Well, I think that it was a very 
good fishing day to-day." 

Dougald: " Certainly it was ; but when I was leaving 
my house, who met me but Mary Cameron, and 1 might 
l>e sure that I would catch nothing." 
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John the tailor : **Did she inquire of you whether you 
minded your hook, Dougald ? " 

Dougald ; " No, nor whether I had my line. She never 
opened her mouth, and, believe me, it was better for 
her that she didn*t at that moment ; but she cast a 
glance towards me over her shoulder, which meant 
that I would as well remain at home." 

John the tailor: "And why did you not say to her 
that you would give her a fish or two if you would be 
lucky?" 

Dougald: "I would rather be ploughing the 'Northern 
Sea ' for a week in vain than do that." 

Then one of the young lads that were in lifted up his 
head (he was fishing that day with Dougald) and said, 
" By Jove, Dougald, you were in the blues when you 
were smashing the dog-fish against the boat. You 
nearly knocked out my brains twice when you were 
swinging one of them around your head to make sure 
of its death." 

Dougald : " Indeed, I was very angry, my lad ; but 
that is no wonder, for, whenever I would let down my 
line, no sooner did it reach the ground than I felt a 
splendid hug ; but when I drew it up to the surface, it 
would be a dog-fish, or worse, a king-fish, and very 
often they would cut the line and go away with the 
hook ; but, believe me, every one tliat came within my 
grip would hardly cut a line any more." 

The hoy: "But I don't think, Dougald, that you 
were at the height of your rage until Donald the shoe- 
maker flung the anchor of the boat out into the sea, 
and when we looked, it had not been fastened to the 
boat at all, but had only a small bit of rope attached 
to it." 

Dougald : " Everything was going right against me. 
I nearly lost my senses." 

Hugh the smith : " Did you really lose the anchor, 
Dougald?" 

Dougald : " Certainly ; the very anchor that you 
yourself made for mo a few days ago. That stupid 
fellow, the shoemaker, flung it out of the boat while 
the rope that was bound to it was not fastened to the 
boat at all. But what crowned my annoyance was the 
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thought that all my misfortunes happened to me on 
account of Mary Cameron." 

John the tailor : " And do you really believe, Dougald, 
that all these calamities happened to you on account of 
meeting that poor old creature, Mary Cameron ? " 

Dougald: "Certainly I do. Do you not believe it 
yourself ? " 

John the tailor : " Indeed, I do not." 

Dougald : " Do you believe the Bible, then ? " 

John the tailor : " Ever>' word of it." 

Dougald: "Well, if you believe every word of the 
Bible, you must admit that witches existed at one 
time, for the Bible plainly shows us that they existed 
in the time of King Saul. And how now were they 
done away with?" 

John the tailor : " Saul himself did away with them 
all except one." 

Dougald : " That is true as far as the kingdom of 
Israel was concerned ; but I believe that they wore in 
other kingdoms as well as in Israel." 

John the tailor : " That may be true, but they don't 
exist now." 

Dougald : " Do they not ? When did they leave the 
world?" 

John the tailor : " I cannot say, indeed, but, for myself, 
I don't believe that there is such a thing as a witch in 
existence." 

Dougald : " I fully believe that there is some super- 
natural power or other in Mary Cameron's eye, for if 
that were not the case, she could not have spoiled my 
fishing three times in succession ; and, supposing there 
was no other witch on the face of the earth, as long 
as Mary Cameron lives I will not deny my faith in 
witches, and I will believe as long as I live that it will 
be far better for any poor fisherman who chances to 
meet her when he goes a-fishing to return to his house 
for that day, anyway." 

John the tailor : " Seemingly, Dougald, there is no use 
in arguing with you about her." 

Dougald : ** No, as long as you do not admit that she 
has an evil eye." 

Hugh the smith : " Now, tailor, do you believe the 
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wonderful things that happened in James Henderson's 
house about half a century or at least forty years ago?" 

John the tailor : " I was not in this island at all at 
that time nor a long while after it, and therefore I did 
not see these things myself, on which account I cannot 
be certain of their truth, and I always like to be very 
sure of anything before I believe it." 

Hugh the smith : ** Well, you need not doubt their 
truth, for I saw them with my eyes." 

John the tailor : " Well, Hugh, you can tell us some 
of the astounding things that you saw." 

The boys were greatly delighted with the conversa- 
tion of the old men, and when they heard that Hugh 
was about to tell these wonderful things they closed in 
nearer him, so that they would catch every word he 
would say. 

Hugh the smith: "Well, you all know the deserted 
place in which James Henderson's house was built, 
and as it was thus out-of-the-way, there weren't many 
going to Ceilidh in it ; but it began to be rumoured that 
miraculous things were happening in it, and indeed, I 
did not believe them at first myself ; but as my com- 
panions kept telling me that they themselves saw 
unnatural things, I thought that I would go also and 
see for myself if such things were true, and accordingly, 
on a certain night I and a friend of mine — who is dead 
long ago — set oflf for James' house. On going in, James 
himself asked us to come forward near the fire, a 
request to which we readily complied. James' wife 
and her servant were washing, while another lass was 
holding fast a large bed-cover on the top of the clothes 
that were washed for fear that they would disappear ; 
but in spite of the big bed-cover and the efforts of the 
girl, when the clothes were counted, a blanket was 
missing. A search for the blanket began at once, biit 
when they could not find it by any means, it came with 
a vehement sweep from the ceiling, as black as soot, 
and mixed with the other washed clothes until it 
dirtied the whole lot of them, leaving the washer- 
women no other alternative but to begin to wash the 
clothes a second time. My friend and I were thunder- 
struck with amazement ; but what horrified us the most 
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was the followint^ nffair* James Heiiileri^onV walking- 
stick was in a corner of the house among other things, 
I heard some rumbling noise in the comer, and on 
turning round, behold, the walking-stick was hopping 
alx)Ut in the cornei* ; but it did not stop there : it began 
to advance from the corner to the middle of the floor, 
and danced antl leaped fearfully all over the liouse. I 
was never in my life so dreadfully frightened, and my 
friend was (juite as bad. Not one soul inside the house 
had the courage to take hold of the stick and stop its 
antic>i, but when Fortune saw it fit, after a ([uarter cif 
an hours dancing and manoHivring, the walking-stick 
returned to the corner w^hence it came, and stood steady 
with one end naturally inclined to the wall.' 

Jtihn the tailov: ** Ha, ha ! tlie walking-stick was only 
giving you a reel." 

Hugh proceerls : '* You nee^ln't mock me, tailor, for it 
was a dreadful thing. My friend and I stiiyed some 
time longer, and then we proiH*cHled homeward with our 
hearts almost leaping out cjf tlieir places with fear. 
When that dread left us a week afterwards, we pro- 
poseil to go there a second time. Huitiug the action to 
the word, we went, and, on sittiug down, w^e saw^ 
James' wife, who was knitting a stocking, with blood 
trickling down from a red gash that was on her heail. 
We asked of those that were in before us what was the 
reason of this. They told us that, a little while before 
we went in, she was baking, and when she was finished, 
that the griddle sprang u]> and struck her in the liead, 
thus cutting her. I was staring at the woman on 

[account of my astonishment at what had liappened, 
and as sure as death, I tell you tliat one of the knitting- 
pins which she was using, sjirang out of her hand and 

[struck up in the ceiling, and fell down on the floor 
twisted like a hair-pin. That is not all I saw. No 
sooner had this happened than an €*mber from the fire 
glanced past us find went among the bedclothes, and 
pridiably the house would have bt^en on fire had clever 

)lads not been in, who stopped it. After the fire had 
been put out, and w^hen nothing of importance was 
happening, we were about to leave for our homes, but 

Jwe were abruptly stopped. One lad was sitting on a 
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low stool, and, by Jove, a bowl that was on tho table 
came with incredible speed and broke in atoms between 
his feet, but not harming him in the least. That was 
scarcely over when a peat came whizzing through the 
kitchen door and struck in the fire, scattering it in all 
directions through the house. It was also said that 
that night a vessel containing a considerable quantity 
of cream overturned of itself all of a sudden. How- 
ever, we went home, and we would imagine that peats 
were chasing us through the fields, but we came off 
unhurt. 

"James Henderson was always thinking that this 
' evil ' was following either himself or his wife, and to 
prove this suspicion he said to his wife one day, * We 
will go away from home to-day and travel in different 
directions, and we shall see which of us this evil fol- 
lows.' * Quite so. I have to go home with Mrs. Hugh 
Brown's spinning wheel,' said his wife. After a short 
while James left his house and went one way, and his 
wife left and went another way, having Mrs. Brown's 
spinning wheel on her shoulder. She did not go very 
far when tho sickle which she herself placed at the 
back of the barn door came whizzing through the air 
and cut off a part of the wheel of the spinning appara- 
tus, but spared herself. She at once returned home 
and her husband also, but nothing ' met him. So it 
seemed that the evil followed his wife, and not James. 

" These things were going on for some time after- 
wards, but I do not at present mind of any more of 
them, only that it was rumoured that James' wife's 
father s ghost was seen about the house by some gifted 
with second-sight, and to keep him in the grave that 
they had to fasten and cross and recross chains over it. 
Do you believe that, tailor ? " 

But the tailor did not find it such an easy matter to 
believe these things as the smith imagined, and ac- 
cordingly he said, **You, smith, can tell a story so 
pleasantly and so real-looking that you almost persuade 
me to believe those things. I do not indeed doubt that 
they happened, but I doubt and disbelieve that their 
author was an * evil spirit,' as you believe, and, to 
throw some light on the matter, I will tell you a story 
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which I believo has a ^reat affinity to the story which 
you have told abciut James Henderson s house/* 



I do not quote the story» which, however, possesses 
for the folk-lorist the special intercj^t of being a local 
adaptation, with ne^irly all the incidents complete, of 
the "Big Claus and Little Claus," well known to all 
readers of Hans Andersen and Grinini. A consciousness 
of it» foreign element is displayed in the fact that the 
story h located **on the Mainland." 

These few specimens go further than any mere 

second-hand description to make one realize the 

Ceilidh. At certain times of the year there is work to 

be finiBhed, and, like the frequenters of '* a Bee ** in 

America, those gathered at Ceilidh will take their share 

in mending nets, patch iiig sails, twisting heather ropes, 

or whatever occupation may be to the fore. The 

I Ceilidh is the substitute for the newspaper, the library 

and the public-house. It is for Ceilidh that the rh>^nes 

of old time were made, as in Greece for the festivals of 

the gods and heroes, which keep alive for us even now 

[ the contemporary accounts of island histor3^ It was 

'lit Ceilidh that the bards of old recited their poems 

^aud siitires ; it is Ceilidh that has preserved the tales 

tof Ossian, so that to this day one may listen to endless 

ist'Ories of Fingal and Graine and Cuchnllin. It is for 

Ceilidh that for centuries past the people have strung 

together the legends of their island homes, so that 

[every hUl and loch and glen and shealing has its own 

l* traditions. Whole sheaves of them lie before me writ- 

I ten down at tii*st hand. Many collected by Campbell 

^f Islay, many by Campbell of Tyree, have been pub- 

Itched and are dear to all students of Highland folklore, 

> but many more have never yet seen the liglit, full as 

'they are of interest to the historian and anthropologist 

alike. 
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CHAPTER V 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON THE 
ISLANDERS. 

BEFORE proceeding further in any detailed descrip- 
tion of particular islands it may be as well to give 
some account of certain characteristics which apply 
to all, especially those which relate to the people them- 
selves, and in so doing to avoid any possible suspicion of 
dealing in personalities. 

The entire ease of manner and aavoir faire of the 
Highlander, remarked upon by many travellers from the 
earliest times, is still noticeable, though some of the 
causes which so well accounted for it no longer exist. 
Personally, I have never seen a Highlander at a loss, 
even under circumstances which would have perplexed 
an Englishman of, technically, a higher class, and of far 
wider experience. I heard the other day of a girl, well 
known to me, from a very humble home in a remote 
island, whom a lady had taken into her service, and 
was training in the elements, as she believed, of civiliza- 
tion. However, on taking the girl on a visit to one of the 
most sumptuous of the noble houses of England, she 
observed that she was not in the smallest degree discon- 
certed, and though she showed an intelligent interest 
in her new surroundings, had quite the air of being 
accustomed to palaces instead of the black huts of the 
Hebrides. When the chiefs lived among their people 
this attitude of mind was not difficult to explain. The 
point is well put in Stewart's most valuable Sketches 
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of the Highlanders, Section III: "The chief generally 
resided among his retainers. His castle was the court 
where rewardj3 were distrihiited and the most enviable 
distinctions conferred, . , . His tenants followed his 
standard in war, attended him in his hunting exeur- 
sions. supplied his table with the produce of their ftu-ms, 
and asaombled to reap his corn^ and t^ prepare and 
bring home his fuel. . , . Great part of the rent was 
paid in kind and generally c^onsunied where it was pro- 
duced. One chief wiis distinguished from another, not 
by any additional splendour of dress or equipage, but 
by having a greater number of followers, by enter- 
taining a greater number of guests, and by the exercise 
of general hospitality, kindness and condescension. 
What his retainei-s gave from their individual property 
was spent amongst them in the kindest and most 
Ulieral inannen At the castle every individual was 
made welcome, and was treated according to his station, 
with a degree of courtesy and rc^gard to his feelings 
unknown in many other countries. This condescension, 
while it raised the clansman in his own estimation, and 
drew closer the ties between him and his superior, 
seldom tempted him to use any improper familiarities. 
He believed himself well born, and was taught to respect 
himself in the respect he showed to his chief, and thus : 
instead of complaining of the difference of station and 
fortune, or considering a ready obedience to his 
cliieftuin's ciiU as a slavish oppression, he felt convinced 
that he was supporting his own honour in showing his 
gratitude and duty to the generous head of his family," 

** Hence," as w^e read in Dalrymplea Memoirs^ ** the 
Highlanders, whom more savage nations called savage 
carried in the outward expression of their manners, the 
politeness of courts without their vices, and in their 
bosoms the high points of honour w^ithout its follies," 

Among the many more serious results of the intro- 
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(luction of the tacksman at the beginning of the nine- 
ttionth century, was the incidental disadvantage, that 
in supplanting the old class of tenant, usually a cadet of 
the family of the chief, the gentle classes of the islands 
came to an end. The Lowland, often non-resident 
farmer, was of an entirely ^iff^re"^^ class from those 
whoso hospitality Dr. Johnson so greatly appreciated, 
and of whom Buchanan wrote but a few years later: 
" The gentlemen in the Western Islands have, many of 
them, the advantage of a university education. They 
are commonly connei'tetl together by the ties of 
matrimony, consanguinity or otherwise, which makes 
them firm to one another, while the commoners are no 
less united among themselves by similar bonds of friend- 
ship in their respective departments." {Ttxivels in the 
IVestem nebrnh\'<. p. -1.1.) 

In listening to folk-lore and old-time stories, especially 
in South rist, now the home of little but utter poverty 
and squalor. I have often been struck by the number 
of incidents which could have occurred only where 
there was a resident, leisure, moi-e or less '* cultured" 
society, a fact which one at lii-st fails to realize as a 
part of the past history of this unhappy people. 

But, except where the people are depressed by sheer 
physical misery, they seem to havesuftered surprisingly 
little from the enforced change in their social con- 
ditions. It is part of the system of a wide acknow- 
ledgement of relationship, of "calUng cousins" to the 
most remote degree, part too of the pride which is 
something more than merely social — part again of the 
Highland capacity for self-advancement, that in every 
rank one meets \\-ith persons having relatives in a 
considerably higher walk of life, and this, in the present 
day, not merely as belonging to the time when the 
chief at court was the kinsman of his lowest retainer 
at home. James Conway, the observant author of 
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Forays among Salmon and Deer, p. 161, points out 
that " from this constant and unconstrained inter- 
course of the different ranks has arisen an inborn 
propriety of manner, and an easy self-possession in the 
presence of his superiors, still conspicuous in the High- 
lander and which gives him a decided advantage over 
the clownish shyness of the peasantry of England." 

Possibly, however, there is some temptation to lay 
too much stress on explanatory causes for a courtesyand 
grace, which, after all, is largely inherent in character, 
and Mrs. Grant (Letter 34) may be nearer the truth 
when she writes, remarking upon the refinement of 
the inhabitants of even the solitary district in which 
her husband was the minister, she herself being a 
highly cultivated woman who had travelled widely and 
had much knowledge of the world : — " You ask, how 
people secluded from the world are to acquire manner • 
I answer, that where there is mind there is always 
manner ; and when they are accustomed to treat each 
other with gentleness and courtesy, they will feel that 
quick disgust at what is rude and inelegant, which 
contributes more than any instruction to the refine- 
ment of manners." 

" Where there is mind, there is always manner," is a 
statement which is, I fear, not always borne out by ex- 
perience, but which has, I believe, direct connection with 
the particular people under discussion. I find the follow- 
ing passage in my own journal, written in one of the 
islands last May: " During the past week I have found 
men — and one woman — with whom to discuss, much to 
my own advantage, various questions of local history, 
geology, and derivation ; many i)oints in politics, present 
and past ; theology, dispassionate and unprejudiced ; 
Miss Austen's novels ; Sir Walter Scott's appreciation 
(the word used in its classical sense) of various writers 
of his own time ; Dr. Johnson's views on the Hebrides ; 
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Mr. Uiiior llfif^^anrs oxiK'riiueiits in farming; the en- 
I liiiNifiNiii iif litiiiiaiiity (tho phrase was not mine), and 
tho liiNti'ilfetHiiMi (»f wtvilth. I think only one of those I 
(nlkod with wovo a rollar — 1 wish I more often met 
iih«ii hi lirivsN suits who talked half so well. They were 
sprakiii^ in a foiHM^n ton^uo of books and thoughts 
writtiMi ill a iVuHM^ii ttui^tio, and their language was the 
iiiui*(« lit«'niry in «*oiis(H|Uonro ; for the Highlander of 
Miss Kiona Ma«-ltH»d and of William Black is a man I 
novor nirl, and talks a lan^ua^o I never hoard, further 
north than th(« London sta^t'." 

Happily, tht' lli>rhlaiuIor*s sonso of humour comes to 
his nid. and Tor tho most part he expresses, not indig- 
nation nor otViMU'o, hut an a niusod toleration for the 
popular portraiture of himself, his surroundings, and 
hi'. Inn^uam'. The "i\*liie twilight "and "Celtic gloom" 
linNino'«>. auuiN«« him e\eeedin>;h\ though for Black*8 de- 
HcriptiouN. ONperi;ill\ l\»r his sunsets, he has only unquali- 
tl(«il Miluiir:iii(»n. The lan^ua^e with which they are 
rriMJiiiMl. h«i\\i*MM-. i*^ a s^mrre of mueh perplexity. A first 
iMMiNin «ir ihi« •• Prinre**** of Thule/* whose English would 
put (n>.h/ou«* tli.'if of w hat, in l']n>rl:ind, is called "Society," 
a'.-.iin«,| 111,1 ili'ii luMtluM' in her lathers home nor else- 
whiMt* Ii;i«| \u^ |i\,»r ho.nd ihi» extraonlinary phrases 
allr^'.iMJ 111 lip « urrout in the househoKI of "the King 
»»r Mtiixn. nuit w hirh we liNteiuHl for in vain in the 

lli»\\i«\iM. I :i-.LimI i\ man who had spent his life in 
\arioU'. pMrlinl' (he Ili^ldautN, >\ here one might find 
tho Ili^'hlnudiM- w hoso oul\ equiv.nlent (or hi\ she^ and it 
\\i\-* aliko " slu\ ■ and al'iiM* MMue tlum^ht, ho replied 
thai he kuew ol' oul\ one e\,Mmple. which he believed 
to ho tht* result of mere I'oree of hahit — the case of a 
man who h:ui elexeu sjsUM*^ ! 

The Ui^hlauder. as | ha\e known him under a great 
\ariet\ i»f eiivunisfanres. for a ^o^hI many years past^ 
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&ak8 English, even when limit-ed in amount, which 
may be favourably compared, not with that of the man of 
his own class in Eughind, but with that, in many cases, 
of the University man and the scholar. It is the 
English of books, and he consequently uses such words as 
seem to him to fit the occasion, without fear of pedantry. 
He uses a fine phrase freely and naturally, because it 
expresses what he wants to say, and indulges in metaphor 
or natural symbols because he think?^ in terms of sight, 
ami 19 a visualiser from childhood. Ilis use of prepo- 
sitions is different from ours, but the fact is often 
explained by comparison with the Gaelic, sometimes 
even by comparison witli the French, which was hirgely 
in use in Scotland at the time when ** English," so-called, 
first penetrated these islaniLs. 

The words, debrii*, ashet (assiette), gif/ott are in com- 
mon use. A Highlander always infuaes^ not '* makes/* 
the tea ; they rise and retire, instead of "getting up and 
going to bed *' ; in the meant hue means ** for the present " ; 
pn\sf'nthj means ** at once» now/' They go through 
whore %ve should " go over '* a house ; they call for^ not 
•* upon " a friend ; they say cannot, where the Euglish- 
Tuan says *' can't,'* and the Scot ** cannii " ; and they use 
whatever as a general expletive. 

Now and then, in districts where Englislx is scarce, 
one comes across a curious use r»f words, as, for example, 
upon a gravestone which cummemorated affectionate 
and dutiful parents ; or another, where a young man, 
who had passed a harmless life in fishing and crofting 
on a very small and solitary island, was described as 
*' patriotic. ' But even in cases of the exceptional use of 
words, I tliink there is often something to be said for 
their ]»articular custom as against ours. Of Scotch pro- 

icial uses» they know nothing* and I remember a well- 

lucated Highland minister expressing his regret, that 
having bought the whole of Scott*s novels with the idea 
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of iHyinif up a treasure-hoiui^ of enjoyment, he found 
th^^m " trx> Hc5r>tch ** t4> understand. 

The facrt of Feeing bi-lingual gives to the Highlander 
an i^\^¥tiH\ intareHt in, and appreciation of, language, 
and I iiave many times obser\'ed the particular atten- 
tion they give to the K[>eech of a new-comer, and the 
pli^iHure they take in that of anyone gifted with power 
of expreHKion at all alK>ve the average. 

Therif are certain phrases used in the Highlands 
whirh luive, one fiHilH, a sort of historical value, and are 
inprn out of the conditions of life. Miss Wordsworth 
expreHHes Mimething of this when she says : 

** We were amused with the phrase, Yell get that 
In the HighlundK, which appeared to us as if it came 
from a perpetual feeling of the diflficulty with which 
most. thiiigH nut procunjd." 

In the name way, ** Take your time," is the phrase 
with which one ik couKtantly encouraged and reassured by 
the kind frii^ndH always rctady to help one over slippery 
rocks, or among treacherous })ogs. There is always 
plenty of time in tJie islands, and there is no reason 
why the visitor should not take as much as he wants. 
In nuiny dlHtrirtH there are no clocks : the sun and the 
CowIh regulate) the hours, and while these are active, the 
^lny will go on. Tln» story is told of a Tyree minister 
who, liiniHeir int«'ll<M-tu<il nnd literary, was delighted 
with the conip/ininnHliip (»f an Edinburgh official, come 
over to inspect the Inhind Schools, and who checked his 
conipfinion'H /in\iety to Im» down at Scarinish in good 
tinu* I'or tlM» depiirtun* t»r the Flmjitl, by the reiteration 
of ** Hoots, ninn ! What is n hnndt'ulof minutes, more or 
less in Tyree?" with tli(» r(»sult that the busy Inspector 
misled his bont. w/is detained four daj's (at least), 
and had to rearrange all bis subsetpient appointments. 

Dr. Johnson, w bo should bc^ an authority on the sub- 
ject of langungi*, and was ct^rtainly not prejudiced in 
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fnvour of the Hig^hlandH. dec larcd himnelf very definitely 
upon this point as long ^igo as 177H, at a time whtin the 
liccuracy of Highland speech could not be accounted 
for by the advaneement of education, or the presence of 
the School Board. 

•* Those Highlanders that can speak English, commonly 
speak it well, with few of the words, and little of the 
tone l>y which u Scotchman i» diHtinguished. 

** Their language «eem.s t<i have been learned in the 
army or the navy or by some communication with those 
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HCAHIXISII VILl^AlJi:, lYUEE. 

WHO could give them good examples of accent and 
pronunciation/' * 

He remarks also upon the presence of books and, 

[naturally enough, upon the unfailing courtesy and good 

manners of the people. Moreover, he says, witli the 

galljintrv which tlip t'1uTn>iy old Doctor seldom f^rrked, 



^ |)i»r<t<My ^> i»7'ns\\ 1 n r h» iii her JnMi'n:il nt 1S<KI, imtirt's in tht* 

Highlniui .s|iiHH'h, *• u bookislitifss. u Ltntain formality of Irtoguagtv" 

Ho, too, Mi>. Grant ill her Lctfrrfi front the MouHtainM {Sit. 1), 

I herself an olj*iorviiiit wimuiii, who had livi^d in P^n^lantl and in 

[Aiiii»rifri, writin»< jit a time whc^n, urcoitiingto *4tory>HMjks, iVie High- 

Jandci' would if'ffr t^o a thin! piT^cm as "hur nainselU" wnti^s. 

|**lliey cJtn'tamly spwik l>ettor Enjcl*«h thiin iiiost 8cc>t» do/' 
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"We know that the girls of the Highlands are all 
gentlewomen." 

It is a painful and delicate point to discuss, but I am 
bound to say that we could not entirely endorse this 
opinion, and were indeed forced to the conclusion that 
the women of the Islands were, as a whole, inferior to 
the men. The physical inferiority, so obvious in the 
southern part of the Long Island, especially in South 
lUst, and, to some degree, in Barra, may be accounted 
for by the fact, that while the man's work — 
battling with the forces of Nature, bracing himself to 
danger and hardship by sea and land — tends to manli- 
ness, the work of the women, in these days, does not 
tend tp womanliness. Indoors, without chinmeys, with- 
out windows that will open, they become withered and 
anu>niic, their skins are stained with peat, their eyes 
bleared with smoke. The men are, of necessity, often away 
at distant fishing, and the women have to climb the hills 
to dig and fetch peat, bearing it home in creels on their 
backs ; they have to cut, and now that there is no 
common ground on which to graze ponies, literally 
varvij home the harvest, such as it is ; they have to 
tend the cows and sheep, and on account of the 
abscMieo of fences, remain with them the whole day, 
HO that the possession of a single cow absorbs the 
iMitirc^ energies of an able-bodied human being.^ They 
are prtMuaturely aged with hardship, bowed with rheu- 
matism, depressed by dyspepsia, and now that the 
hill.gi*a//mg is tJiken from them, they have none of the 

* I iidt'iHl t hings are sonu't iiiies worse even than this. Mr. Canuichael, 
ill his ovi(U»nee Ix'foi'etlie C-ii)fters' Commission, related that ** In some 
pliU'eH in the I/ong Island the people have to sit up all night to watch 
tholr I'orn fmm the det»r. I asked tlie Cn^ftei^s if c»ver they mentioned 
this haixUhip to the fiu'tor. * Yes, we have mentioned it to him, and 
ho tolcl iiH that if ever we mentioncnl it to him again, he would clear 
U« lUl eut, to l>o out t)f thi^ way of the deer. We theivfore keep quiet, 
Imt BUifer.' *• 
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change of air and scene which the men still get by going' 
away to fish. 

In Tyree, where the conditions of climate and the 
general surroundings are so much happier, we were told 
that the people had nothing to die of but "Glasgow 
Fair," i.e. of epidemics, introduced from without; in 
Barra and Soutli Uist we learnt what was indeed suf- 
ficiently obvious, that those who survived starvation^ jj 
died of the teapot. And indeed, "the cup that cheers" 
is the curse of these islands, in a degree never reached 
by the whislcy of old times ; though I feel I am court- 
ing the indignation of the virtuous in admitting it. 

" A man of the Hebrides, for of the women's diet I 
can give no account," writes the tea-drinking Dr. 
Johnson, "as soon as he appears in the morning 
swallows a glass of whisky ; yet they are not a drunken 
race, at least I never was present at much intemperance ; 
but no man is so abstemious as to refuse the morning 
dram, which they call a itkalk. The word whisky 
(uisge) signifies water, and is applied by way of eminence 
to strong water or distilled liquor. The spirit drank in 
the north is drawn from barley. I never tasted it, 
except once for experiment at the inn in Inverary, when 
I thought it preferable to any English malt brandy. It 
was strong, but not pungent, and was free from the 
empyreumatie^ taste or smell.'* One must of course 
remember that the whisky was home-made, and free 
from potato spirit and other modern adulterations. The 
teapot, which stands by the fire the whole day, is 
especially dangerous for a race doing hard physical 
labour in a damp and depressing climate, where the food 
consists largely of potatoes — often of very inferior 
quality — unfermented bread, often made of home-grown 



* Empt/reumafic-^evy, Dr. Johnsoir.s KngliHh sometiines Htands in 
need of his own dictionary. 
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flour, miwty, poor, and ill-prepared, with, at best, 
the addition of boiled fish, chiefly flounders, if not 
worse. 

That the coarse, unpleasing air of the women is 
mainly the result of their circumstances and conditions, 
is the more probable that they continue to be the 
mothers of fine manly sons of pleasing manners and 
appearance ; whereas, at an early age, the girls, like their 
mothers, appear unkempt, weary and melancholy. 
What is even more distressing is the alleged fact that 
their inferiority to the men is not merely physical, but 
that morally too he is the superior, a fact which the 
physiologist may again conceivably explain by their 
respective conditions of life ; speaking always of the 
unhappy islands of Barra and South Uist, with which 
geographically one should include Benbecula, but that 
this island, though sharing in many of the misfortunes of 
its neighbours, is, at least in appearance, decidedly 
happic5r than they. 

One is always so reluctant to find a definite inferi- 
ority in one's own sex, that it is pleasant to turn else- 
where and to notice the very high level of intellectual 
success which the same class of women have reached in 
happier islands ; to note, for example, that in the past 
six ycaars the dux of the Nicolson School in Lewis, with 
its v<?ry high standard of attainments, has twice been 
a girl ; that two girls in Lewis have lately obtained 
Highland Trust Bursaries; that one has successfully 
passed litjr L.L.A. Examination ; to remember one June 
evening last summer, when, as the purple dusk fell, at 
ton o'clock or thereabouts, we saw a light sparkle out 
in a solitary cottage on the lonely reef of Tyree, a tiny 
shepherd's hut distinguishable only by its whitewash 
from the rocky luouiuls about it. There, we were told, 
lived a girl who, encouraged a few years ago by taking 
tlie first prize at the Oban Mod., persevered in her 
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solitary Btudie^, took next year the gold medal, and is 
uow an M,A. of the Ghisgow University, 

That 18 what the Highland girl doe8, while her English 
contemporary is scheming to escape from home, to get 
paid for neglecting work in domestic service or bnsiness, 
and stiniggling to Ijecome a "lidy/* Except where the 
trail of the Sassenach has corrupted the country, the 
**Iidy" and the **gent" are entirely unknown in the 
Highlands. 'Arry and *Arriot have abj^iolutely no equiva- 
lent, and long may they remain with the hniTel-organ 
and the Music Hall, the Brummagem jew^cUery and 
tawtlry clothing, the cheap trips and luw standard of life 
which have created tliem ! However, while I can say with 
conviction that we never met any Highland man who 
was not a gentleman, I am bound to admit that wo now 
and then did meet with a woman gnilty of the vulgarity 
of being anxious to show her superiority to her surround- 
ings, and as a rule we preferred the surixjundings. 

The simplicity of plain living and high thinking are 
essentially Highland, nnd it is still true, as Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan said in 1S(H : 

"Among the peculiarities of Highland manners is an 
avowed contempt for the hixuries of the table. A 
UIghhuid hunter will eat with a keen appetite and 
sufficient discrimination, but were he to stop in any 
pursuit, because it was meal-time, to growl over a bad 
dinner, or visibly exult over a good one, the manly 
dignity of Ids character would be considered as fallen 
for ever." 

The entire freedom from the fear of death is a 
characteristic of the Highlanders, alleged by those who 
do not understand them, to be among other attributes 
which they possess in common with savages. One so 
familiar with them as Stewart of Garth is, however, 
concerned to show that this is, on the contrary, a con- 
sequence of their family pride, their love of clan if not 
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of country, their sense of the continuity of their 
history. 

" By connecting the past with the present, by show- 
ing that the warlike hero, the honoured chief or the 
respected parent who though no longer present to his 
friends, could not die in their memory ; and that though 
dead he still survived in fame, and might sympathize 
with those whom he had left behind, a magnanimous 
contempt of death was naturally produced, and sedu- 
lously cherished." 

The Highlander, whatever form his religion may take 
is religious by temperament ; alike in Catholic and 
Protestant islands, they are a worshipping, God-fearing 
people ; even their superstitions, their charms, their 
stories of second-sight have mostly a tinge of the 
consciousness of the relation of this life with the next. 
The Presbyterian householder has family worship before 
he goes to bed, the Roman Catholic attends frequent 
mass, is careful in his religious observances, carries holy 
water in his boat, and has special prayers and blessings 
for every kind of domestic occasion. The modern 
exaggerations of the Free Church teaching, where it has 
taken root in the islands, mainly in Lewis, has found a 
ready soil, though there are not wanting stories of 
merry-makings carried on within closed doors and 
curtained windows, of profane songs of love and life 
overheard in the solitudes of the mountains, even 
of a minister, fearful of setting an evil example, yet 
possessed of a sensitive and artistic temperament which 
craves for expression, who is credibly reported to retire 
at intervals into an attic of the lonely manse, and with 
all precautions as to the absence of his household, to 
play upon the violin ! For some inscrutable reason the 
religion of the Free Church of the islands is incom- 
patible with any musical instrument, but a Jew's harp ; 
whether because it is one calculated to give a minimum 
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' of plea**ure, or becaiLse the name has something vag^uely 
Scriptural in it*i associations* wouhl he hard to say. In 
one of the small Catholic i^^lands, the people, in the 
absence not only of a bell but even of clocks, are 
summoned to church by the music of the pipes, and the 
congregation, an extraordinarily good one, is not the Icf^;^ 
devout in consequence* 

Possibly one source of the ''Celtic gloom'* apocrj^ha — 
unless its originators have liv^ed exclusively in front of 
the stage in a Free Kirk island, seeing nothing of the 
real life of the people — lies in the constant allusions to 
ileath antl the world to coine« not only in the songs and 
stories, but in everyday life. 

Dean liamsay, in his Scofiish Life and Character, has 
some quaint stories of this peculiarity, and Miss Ferrier, 
in her admirable novel of Inheritance^ has a very 
characteristic scene in which the young lady of English 
education, visiting a sick man and inquiring what she 
could do for his comfort, is petitioned by his wife for 
some **good bein' dead claes," which, on a subsequent 
occasion she found, far more to her o\%^i horror than to 
that of the patient, in process of airing in front of the 
fire . In a rare hook on the Superstitions of the High- 
hindem there is a chapter on their amusements, among 
which the author enumerates funerals! Without 
reganling them from quit4? that point of ^-iew, it is easy 
to understand that an occasion ivhich brings together 
friends from considerable distiinces, who might not 
otherwise meet, to share in a common interest, if not a 
eotnmon sorrow, is not without its allegations. It is 
the great occasion for showing respect both to the 
living and to the dead, and in the islands, where there 
is often no road between the home of the departed and 
the graveyard of his clan, which may be at consider- 
able distance or even in another island, the servicjes of 
the able-bodied men of the district are a proctieal 
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nrw:^>i!f*ity. The coffin is sluug with ropes, and long 
p^A*i^^ w>metimes the oars of a boat, are passed through 
thfr rope* to facilitate carrjnng. Where the ground is 
roujjrh. ^and the funeral procession often has to cross 
over the shoulder of a mountain) the bearers are 
frequently changed, and it is customary for six or eight 
men to walk beside the coffin in readiness to '' take up " 
a*» the phra?!e is, when those who have finished their 
turn jjafts to the back of the procession, and six or eight 
more step out. Wherever it is necessary to rest the 
coffin a cairn of stones is always raised to mark the 
spot, and these little cairns, wherever one finds them, 
have a [K'culiar and pathetic interest- In certain places, 
where such resting is customary, one sometimes finds 
quite a large number of cairns close together. When 
the prrx-e^sion approaches the buriiil ground, which is 
often unenclosed, a mere cluster of graves on the bare 
hillside, it will, at whatever inconvenience, approach 
the sfKjt sunwarfls (dessil) from east to west. In the 
Roman Catholir- islands there is a very pretty custom 
of throwing a coin into a newly-made grave, to pay 
mother-earth for her hospitality. The bareness, the 
absence of oniamfnt, of flowei's. in the Highland 
biirijil-grounrls is no sign of indifference or carelessness. 
There is, as we have seen, no lack of loving service and 
respect i)aid to the departed. The people are not 
accustomed to any form of decoration in or around 
their homes, and it seems only natural to them that 
the resting-place of their loved ones should mingle with 
the grass and wildflowers with which they are familiar, 
and, it may be, form a shelter from the wind to a wan- 
dering hinib or a child engaged in herding. "In the 
midst of life we are in death," is ever prominent in the 
mind of the Islander, no mere sentiment, but a fact 
which is accepted as the natural corollary of the 
dangers by storm and shipwreck which accustom them 
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TO sudden detith in a degree of which we, whose lives 

[are so carefully protected, know nothing- Crioch 

]Onarach, **may you have an honourable exit" ia a 

icomnion expression of kindly feeling, and **Peace to thy 

[bouI and a ntone to thy cairn/' is another phrase in 

Iconunon use, even among Presbyterians, tliough doubt- 

lloss a roHc of the older faith. It is quite common for 

those about the dying to send messages to friends who 

Jiave gone before, generally of a practical kind, that a 

[debt is paid* or a sick child recovered, or that good 

lews has come from an emigrant son — something 

which they would be expected to hear with pleasure. 

From all this one may reasonal>ly gather that the 
familiarity with which the Highlander treats the 
F subject of death proceeds, not from the indifference of 
the savage, but from the entire sincerity of his belief in 
other conditions of being. The very strong clan and 
family feeling of the Highlander comes ont nowhere 
more prominently than in the burial of the dead. The 
great desire is to lie near kindred dust, and very touch- 
ing st/ories are sometimes told of the pains taken to 
laecomplish this even on behalf of paupers and the com- 
paratively friendless. We heard of a woman who, born 
on the mainland but married to an islander, died in her 
I new home, and all suitable arrangements were made for 
her funeral, when there rtppea red on the scene twelve 
[of her father's family who had come sixty miles over 
the sea to carry her body back to lie among her own 
I people* Wlien the husband remonstrated, they quietly 
declared their intention of carrying out their scheme at 
all risks ; and as the neighbours, while s^Tiipathizing 
with the husband, approved the sentiment too tho- 
roughly to promise him any practical help, he was 
obliged t4> give in, and returned with the family to 
bury his wife in the graveyard of her old home. 

Possibly it is from this \ery family feeling that a 
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woman is always buried by her maiden name, so that 
the proprieties of the Saxon are violated by such 
inscriptions as '' . . . children of Donald Macdonald and 
of Mary Macintosh,"* or " In Memory of Gillespie Mac- 
lean, and Flora Macneil ; erected by their sorrowing 
children*** 

The abHence of the separate family burying-gronnd 
(often on an island or in some comer of land near to 
the homes of the clan) so characteristic of the mainland 
Highlands, may be due to the fact that in almost every 
part of the Islands there are the remains of religious 
edi&;es, churches, monasteries, even a hermit's cell per- 
haf>H, which, with their instinctive reverence for religion 
and for the past, the islanders treat as holy ground 
and alKiut which they bury their dead. 

It would not be fair to pass over the question of the 
Highland funeral without expressing regret that it 
should ever lie, an even now, though rarely, is still the 
cAse at times, the occasion for excess in drinking. The 
practice of taking refreshment at the churchyard has 
grciat excus€5 in the conditions of climate and distance, 
and thofw; who cling to old-time usage and the tradi- 
tions of Highland hospitality would be very unwilling 
to abandon it entin^ly. I believe that there is now a 
rec<jgni7x*d limit of the /imount allowed for each person, 
and taken with bread and cheese, it seems moderate 
enough. 

On leaving the grave-side the minister, nearest 
friends and visitors of a superior class, commonly 
adjourn to some neighbouring house, where tea is 
provided and whence they can return at their conveni- 
ence, leaving those less nearly concerned to remain, 
often for the rest of the day, in groups on the grass, 
talking of business and of family affairs. Before 
passing judgment on such utilization of a solemn occa- 
sion, one should i)erhaps think for a moment on the 
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diflference between our lives and the lives of these 
simple Islanders, when perhaps it may nut seem quit© 
so obvious that the same rules should apply to lioth 
alike. 

Think of the existence of an intelligent, educated 
people who have no daily paper, and very few books* 
who have no trade, no business^ little work, but that in 
whi<*h they are their own masters, or fishing, earned on 
mainly at ni^ht ; no public house or meeting-place ; 
often no neighbours ; no local affairs to discuss ; no 
markets, ex- 
cept perhaps 
twice a year ; 
no buying and 
selling among 
themselves. 
Think of 
women who 
have no shop- 
ping but tit 

Bst that fi*om 
a cart which 
h*a%'els rdund 
the islandat in- 
tervals ; whose 

houseliold possessions are so few that the "chores** 
CJin take but a very short time each day ; who have 
no carpets to sw^eep, no rugs to sliake, scarcely any 
crockery to wash ; w^ho, if they are in need of cloth- 
ing, scarcel^^ know whence to get the matcriab who 
liave no table on which to cut it out ; who if they break 

needle, as Dr. Johnson points out, may have to wait 
weeks to get another, whose cooking is so elementary 

lat they have need of no appliances but a pot hung 
»ver the lire, though sometimes indeed they have n 
kettle as w*ell ; who bake their bread on a stone and 
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wash tlH^ir few olo:hes in rhe bam outside the door : 
whvvk* tire never requires re-lurhtin^ . ii is ill-lack to let 
out the ivais : who hsve no shc^s to clean, no fumiture 
to dust : who <eluvnzi inftvel more than a mile or two 
f r\nn home : who hsve no servants to discus^ and no 
new Ivninets^ Think wha: i: must he in sach a life 
to uie^*i one's friends^ :o hear frv^m one and another, 
of Neil ou: iu Cctnada. and Laehlan away at sea: of 
Mairi who has jrv^ne :o service v^n the mainland, or Alan 
who is KvtrninA: a Tnide in Glaso>w, to ask advice, to 
o\nnivirt^ no:es. :o sciv. "vion": you wonder r", and "do 
you r^*!uonilvr • ". ivrha:>s TvV* :o mourn together over 
the trieuxl whv> has j^.^::e. :o reci:e his history and 
j^t^TioaU^cy. :o rt*!a:e :he visions and warnings which 
for\^KxuM i;:< dea:h. :o siwiilate on :he future of his 
family, and :he lino :he :ao:or will rake in re^ranl to 

::lo *::vnps, d^wnt and orderly. 
"nor v>:: :he iv^re hillside, greeting 
:»:. wi:h ni-.u-h hand-shaking, for 
:< a i:rtvi: :ns:i:u:ion in these 
':■..-. Vi >tv:i no irr^^vervuee nor lack 
:. l/.v :. ::.^r in :hoir presence there. 
. : :ho islan.it r is no mere surface 
:-:■!::-.:. -.--< : ■ :•. -v.-.iv.^^ r. T'lie kino.:u<s of :he people to 
r^a/ii :■::.'.:■ ;i:..i :■• :V.'. ^:;::n'^ v:va:n:vs a'v^n: them would 
:-e :r -;: ••: ::.i>. ::' :*:\v^: wt^:v \van::na:. 

Th-r iK-m^v :i!vi avti-^i.^::. ;\:i>sini: even that of the 
:ii*::-!ji-i i-r^-SH.-.:::ry. wi::i whi«.h :ho Ishmder regards 
:hr : V- rn .:^. is. :»:'ar: trv^ni his love of fr\Hxlom. and 
Kai ' ■ : : i ■ • v: : • : > • r 1 i : e. : ': i •. » r * > n *: ii \ y ; n s : i ricxi by t he na t ore 
of "r.-i- i . ■::::::: -i:i::.'!: iTx^viJiM ei:hor in North Uist or 
ir- L^r -*:•?. Th.\: c^: L.-^h Ma^idy si;:^plios a^^^>mmodation 
ior. I -.•-'.i-T^. : rny j:»T^:»ns with wanis and dormitories 
of -:z*r propi>r::-.'n k:e : bu: as a ren:h of that number 
woiid *rX'.-e^i the averaire of vxvu|vints» the contrast 
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A STORY OF EVICTION 

between the great, bare, high, chilly, expanse of space 
and the very close, and, to their thinking, cosy and 
warm quarters to which they are accustomed, must up- 
set the most rudimentary of their notions of life, kind 
and fairly liberal as is the treatment they receive. 

On one of our visits to North Uist we were much 
concerned at a glimpse of a little tragedy so character- 
istic that I cannot refrain from relating it. A poor 
woman, very old, very feeble, lived alone in a wretched 
hut, which was undoubtedly an eyesore to any orderly 
minded proprietor. On the other hand, to its solitary 
occupant it meant home, and the alternative was the 
poorhouse. Eviction seemed inevitable, and some 
kindly neighbours, we were told, offered to build her a 
decent shelter — she was otherwise provided for — if the 
morsel of land, enough for an average cowshed, could 
be granted for the short term of life which remained to 
her. But no, among the thousands of bare acres all 
around, there was no room for so valueless a life as 
hers. The time came — the photograph of the scene 
is in my possession — when her few belongings were 
turned out by the roadside, and she herself laid upon 
the miserable bedding which, with a wooden chest, a 
couple of chairs, a single cooking pot, a few bits of 
crockery, constituted her entire wealth. When we saw 
her next she was sitting, decently fed and clad it is true, 
the sole occupant of a vast dreary " Female Ward." 
" And how did you get here ? " we asked, and it is for 
the sake of her answer, so thoroughly characteristic of 
Highland speech and thought, that I have told the little 
story. Her eyes filled with tears, and for a minute she 
stroked my hand in silence. *' It was himself that did 
it," she answered, pointing to the master of the poor- 
house, himself an islander, who has since, as often before, 
served his country "at the front." "It was himself that 
did it, and may the blessed angels carry him to heaven 
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as gently as he carried me here that day." There was 
no word of what she had lost, no reproach, no bitter- 
ness. To him from whom she had received kindness, she 
had nothing to give but prayer to the One who has 
** constituted the services of angels and men in a won- 
derful order," a gift which brings blessing alike to ** him 
that gives and him that takes." 

One cannot fail to be struck, in going through the 
Islands, by the singular absence, even as compared with 
the mainland, of cripples, or blind persons, or persons of 
weak intellect. One obvious, though perhaps superficial 
explanation, lies in the theory of the survival of the fit- 
test, in the fact that a good constitution must be needed 
to survive existence at all in South Uist or Barra, 
though, on the other hand, that would be less applic- 
able in happier islands, especially in Tyree, which has so 
superior a climate. 

Lord Napier pays a well deserved tribute to those 
characteristics, which, according to modern theories of 
psychology, have so much connexion with the sound 
mind in the sound body, the just balance of body and 
spirit which is health. He writes of the Crofter {Nine- 
teenth Century, 1885) : "In the main his house does not 
make him unhappy, for he does not complain ; it does 
not make him immoral, for he is above the average 
standard of morality in his country ; it does not make 
him unhealthy, for he enjoys an uncommon share of 
vigour and longevity." 

Perhaps the following expression of opinion in the 
Report of the Crofters Commission is even more to the 
point. 

" His habitation is usually of a character which would 
almost imply physical and moral degradation in the 
eyes of those who do not know how much decency, 
courtesy, virtue, and even mental refinement, survive 
amidst the sordid surroundings of a Highland hovel." 
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Tnhappily however, there seeius to be a cerUiin 
number of ca^es of insanity, of which of course one 
hears only. A recent contributor to the Calctlotthtn 
Medical Jou7*nal ^ describes certain cases wliich he hart 
personally met with as a boy in Uist. Tliey seeni to 
have always been treated with kindness, and in tbe 
Highlands* as in certain places elsewhere, one wanting 
in mind is regarded as being in a special sense under 
Divine protectit)u — " God*s fool " as such a patient is still 
called in Scandinavia, from whence the islanders may 
have roceiv^od the idea. Mr. Macleod's concluding sen- 
tiinent.s must appeal to the sympathy of any who have 
ever visited one of the institutions— with ail their 
advantages— where the mentally afflicted are cared for. 

*' I presume there are anutdain still roaming fibout in 
the more remote districts, but they are not seen so 
much as formerly. Possibly, as in more crowded and 
advanced jilaces, they are swept into the district asylum 
or the poorhouso. In such institutions they are» no 
douVjt, l)etter lodged, clothed, and fed, but they, as a rule, 
do not thrive — they pine for the freedom of action and 
utipulse, and for the kindliness of friendship which the 
weakest of them had bestowed on him from everyone." 

I remember our meeting an old woman in a certain 
island (for her sake 1 will not say which) who seemed 
to be destitute of everything but the miserable shelter 
erect4?d for her as a bride, when* all her childrt»n, 
now dead, had been born and brought up, and her 
tenancy of which so far had escaped the vigilance of 
the tactor. Without a morsel of ground on which to 
kee[> an animnl or grow potatoes, she was too old and 
feeble to go any distance in search of emploi^Tuent. 
We asktHl a neighbour how she lived* " Oli, it'll he 
just by the goodness of God,'* was the simple answer, 

* Mr. D. SLirleml, 5f.B., Medicnl 8n|>eriutentli*iU Erust RitUng 
Anyliim, B*?verU*y. 
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not, as might truly have been said, " by the goodness of 
the friends, themselves of the poorest, whom God has 
sent to provide for her." 

There is a Gaelic proverb, "Am fear bhitheas 
trocaireach ri' anam, Cha bhi e mi- throcaireach ri 
bhruid " — " He who is mercifnl to his soul will not be 
unmerciful to his beast," — and I think we may fairly 
say that we have never met with a single case of 
intentional unkindness to any animal in the Hebrides. 
If the poor creatures have hard work and scanty food, 
they are but sharing the fate of their owners ; and if, as 
it sometimes struck us was the case, more dogs are kept 
than can be suflBciently fed, it is because they are the 
friends and companions of those whose pleasures and 
friendships can be but few. 

A curious sight, in certain places, is to meet the cats 
of the islands coming down to the landing-place at the 
time when the fishermen are sorting and cleaning the 
fish. In spite, however, of the abundance of this 
particular kind of food, the cat race rapidly deteriorates 
in the islands. So too do the fowls, for they, like the 
cats, are by nature unfitted for cold, wet and draughts, 
though both cats and fowls live a good deal on the 
rafters of the houses, where they get the warmth of 
the peat fire burning in the middle of the floor below. 

One of the duties of the constabal baile^ a voluntary 
officer, elected by the people themselves, of whom we 
shall have more to say presently, was to see that in the 
hard labour of carting peats and tangles the brave 
little horses should not be overworked, but that the 
various crofters should contribute a share of the labour 
both of man and boast in just proportion. The work is 
indeed hard, not only because heavy loads have to be 
carted over very rough ground, but because the horses, 
like the men, have often to stand for hours together 
in the water.' 
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The horses are too valuable, too necessary to the life 
of the people, apiiH from their natural kindliness, to 
be unfairly treatoiL If a crofter's horse dies* the 
neighbours will help him mth their own, or subscribe 
to get him another. Moreover, in districts where old 
ways prevail, they are very careful not to work a horse 
before it has corae to maturity. Their rules about 
breeding are equally carefuL The Islanders believe 
that before the Fall the animals had the gift of 
speech, and they preserve the last words of the horse, 
the cow and the sheep. They believe that from 
their superior innocence the beasts can see much 
that is invisible to man — or at all events those 
men not gifted with second-sight, and many of the 
stories of visions and warnings turn upon this special 
faculty. Moreover, in some places, where the narrow 
creeds of modern bigotry hii\e not yet subtracted from 
the more genial views of life and death natural to 
these kindly people, they believe that as the animals 
shared in the Fall, so too shall they share in the 
Redemption, and that the horse, at all events, is, after 
deathp in communication with the spirits of the 
departed. 

There are some interesting sayings about cats. In 
^pite of all the creature has to contend with it appa- 
rently attiiins to long life even in the Islands, for they 
h*ive a proverb that the cat's first seven years are spent 
joyously and pleasantly, but that its other seven years 
ure heavy-headed, large-headed and sleepy. 

Another saying, which hitwever tends to prove that 

shorter career is probable, is that three ages of a c^it 
are equal to the age of a dog, three ages of a dog to 
the age of a man, three ages of a man to the age of a 
deer^ and three iiges of a deer to the age of an oak tree, 
though what they know about oak trees it would b© 
difficult to say. 
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If a cat scratches on the ground with its forepaws, it 
is a sign of death, for it is seeking for a corpse. If it 
goes into a pot, it is a presage of fish coming to the 
house. Stories of sharp practice, such as in -^sop's 
Fables are attributed to the fox, in South Uist and 
Eriskay, whei-e the fox is unknown, are told of the cut. 

Two old cats went down to the shore one day and 
found a large lump of butter. After much quarrelling 
as to proprietoi^hip, it was agreed that the oldest 
should have it. 

** I am the oldest," said the one who had made the 
suggestion. ''I am the cat that Adam had.** 

The other replied, " You are undoubtedly elderly, 
but not so old as I, for I was on the earth before the 
hempen feet [i.e. the rays] went under the sun. Hand 
over the butter.'* 

He ate so much butter that he began to swell, and 
he became so heavy that he could not run, and so when 
a hungry wolf came down to the strand, he fell a victim. 
" It is not good to be telling lies,** as the cat said when 
the wolf ate him. 

There is a tree in South Uist, at least there was, 
though now you would not know it from a telegraph 
pole, for it was an araucaria of the monkey-puzzle 
variety, said to make and to lose a ring every year. 
This one seems to have confined its exertions to losing 
them. I remember when it had a ring and a half, now 
it is gaunt and bare. What misguided person put a 
semi-tropical plant in a Highland bog I never learnt, 
but next time planting is attempted in this island I 
should suggest that some very hardy pines, planted 
on an artificial mound for the sake of drainage, and 
temporarily sheltered by some elders of the coarsest 
variety, would have more chance of success. 

Strange to say, one does not desire the presence of 
trees in South Uist. Never was any place so dependent 
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for effect upon its own pereioimlity, and somothiiij^ 
would be lost, I think* by miything which uppn^xi- 
muted this with any other place. In Tyree one feels 
that trees have been lost out of the island : it was 
once the hind of wood, and should be so again, but 
it is not so here. Here indeed, one i8 reminded of 
a ntory which Dorothy Woi'dsworth quotes from Sir 
Walter Scott {HtTollrctiorx^ of a Tour in Scotland^ 
under date September 21, 180;i). " . . . . The neigh- 
bouring ^^round liad the wildness of a furest, being 
irregularly scattered over with fine old trees. The 
wind was tossing their branches, and sunshine danc- 
ing among the leaves, and I happened to exclaim, 
* What a life there is in trees ! \ on which Mr. Scott 
observed that the words reminded him of a young 
Jady who had been horn and educated on an island 
of th(* Orcades, and came to spend a summer at Kelso 
and in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. She used 
to say that in the new world into which she was 
come nothing had disappointed her so much as trees 
anil woods ; she complaiiied that they were lifeless, 
silent, and, compared with the grandeur of the ever- 
changing ocean, even insipid. At first I was surprised, 
but the next moment I felt that the impression was 
natural. Mr. Scott said that she was a very sensible 
young woman, and had read nmch. She talked with 
endless rapture and feeling of the power and greatness 
of the ocean, and with the same passionate attaclmient 
returned to her native Innd without any proV)ability of 
quitting it again.*' 

In the island of Tyree, still more when crossing — as 
one does now on the West Highland Kailway — ^the 
Moor of Hann<jch, on© is persistently conscious that 
trees ought to be there; it is obvious they were there 
once, and the hmdscape requires it. The same is true 
of many part^ of the Highlands of Scotland, where 
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trees have been destroyed, possibly for fuel, or perhaps, 
as within our own memory, on the Duke of Athole's 
property, by storm. None who have seen those 
thousands of stalwart trees lying in heaps on the 
hillside, their branches torn and mangled, their roots 
pointing to the sky, can ever forget this testimony to 
what Nature in her wilder moods may do, even far 
inland or on a sheltered hillside. 

Burt, in his Letters, referring to a quaint book of 
travel called A Journey Through Scotland, published 
in 1723, remarks: "He labours the Plantations about 
the country-seats so much that he shows thereby what 
a Rarity Trees are in Scotland, and indeed it has been 
often remarked that here are but few Birds except 
such as build their nests upon the ground, so scarce are 
Hedges and Trees." 

It will be remembered that' when Dr. Johnson lost 
his walking-stick in the Hebrides he was convinced 
it was stolen, and Boswell could not persuade him out 
of the suspicion. " No, no, my friend," said he, " it is 
not to be expected that any man who has got it will 
part with it. Consider, sir, the value of such a piece 
of timber here ! " 

Macculloch remarks on the destruction of trees, and 
says that Johnson's remark " that no tree in Scot- 
land is older than the Union " is likely soon to prove 
true. 

"In former ages these trees were preserved and 
venerated, and by the recollections of the length of 
time they had sheltered and thrown an air of dignity 
and importance over the castles and seats of ancient 
families, the respect of people for their owners was 
increased and preserved. But such recollections are 
now out of fashion, the trees are valued according to 
the money they bring, and like the fidelity of the 
clansmen, sold to the highest bidder." 
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CHAPTER VI 
BARRA 

IT would bo tolerably safe to assert that of those 
who approach Barra, certainly if coining from the 
south, nine-tenths look with satisfaction, if not affec- 
tion, upon the still waters of Castle Bay, for they 
have almost certainly spent several hours in a fashion 
which makes them more than thankful for a peaceful 
harbour and a tranquil sea. Even if they are going 
further the worst is over, and the worst — from, say 
an hour beyond Tobermory — is an experience compared 
with which that of the Bay of Biscay is a mere trifle. 
Macbrayne facetiously describes the journey, which 
may be taken three times a week, as of seven and 
a half hours' duration, 6 a.m. from Oban to 1.30 Castle 
Bay ; but there are circumstances, such as the condition 
of one's fellow-passengers, the accommodation, the 
amount of space at command, which, even when one 
is the best of sailors, compel attention to the duration 
of time, and that is seldom limited to seven and a half 
or even nine hours. 

The tonnage of the Floxcerdale is 537, and we, per- 
sonally, have spent some very happy hours on the 
brave little boat. We generally had the deck to our- 
selves, we asked no questions, we came provided with 
food, and we had every confidence in the kindly 
captain. May he live to rule a better boat ! 

There is a companion-boat, the Staffa^ her tonnage 
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is 196, her captain and mate are alleged to be very 
skilful seamen, and the boat, built for the Tagus, but 
rejected for river traffic, is said to be very strong. I 
can well believe it, for, I repeat, her tonnage is 196 and 
she crosses the roughest minch on the coast of Scot- 
land. 

Perhaps this is all so much the better for Barra. 
As the purser of the Dunara Castle said to us under 
some such circumstances, " If it were not for these 
little disadvantages " — the discomfort of one's fellow- 
creatures — ** we should not be the select party we are," 
and Barra has quite enough to endure without the 
invasion of the tourist. 

Though one is sometimes inclined to feel deficient 
in gratitude to Macbrayne, his red ochre funnels re- 
present probably one of the most valuable innovations 
in the modem life of the Outer Hebrides. The postage 
between the Islands and the mainland seems to us 
tedious enough, but in the old days, before the mail- 
boats were established, the connexion was incredibly 
difficult. The Agricultural SuT^^ey of 1811 calculates, 
(p. 519) that for Clanranald to communicate between 
his two estates in South Uist and in Arisaig (on the 
opposite coast of the mainland), and to get a reply, 
would occupy between two and three months, after 
a journey (via Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Inverness) 
of 1,444 miles, of which 200 would be over trouble- 
some and dangerous fords and ferries. 

If only Macbrayne would put large boats on to such 
crossings as from Mull to Barra, Skye to Lewis, Tober- 
mory to Tyree, instead of keeping them all for inland 
lochs, and, even more, if he would give us deck-chairs 
in place of impossibly high and uncomfortable camp- 
stools, and a few "garden-seats" with sloping backs 
instead of the rigid benches at present in favour, one 
could forgive him other and perhaps more serious 
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ofFencos against one**? comfort ; but to have one's feet 
hang^ing in niid-air» and one*s baek unsupported, or 
forced forward, as the case may be, are serious aggra- 
vations of the wet and the cold* the driving wind, the 
pitching deck; with the sight of ttie misery of one*s 
fellow - travellers, in an unventilat^d, evil-smelling 
saloon, for sole alternative. 

None of the Island.s has an approach half so pictur- 
esque as that of Castle Bay, nor sucli an air, fictitious 
though it l>e, of prosperity and well-being. The pros- 
perity* far more real, of North Uist, has an air of 
being ashamed of itself, that of Lewis of being merely 
temporary, and for commercial purposes. But poor 
little Barra puts her best foot foremost, and brings 
down all she possesses to the sea-shore, to welcome the 
stranger. 

The bay is almost circular, the opening somewhat 
uan*ow, and the first thing that strikes one's eye is the 
quaint little Castle of Kisimul, the old stronghold of 
the Macneills, sitting firmly ou a tight little island 
which just holds it, with not an inch to spare. The 
Castle is said to be six hundred years old, the fort is 
hexagonal in form, the walls nearly thirty feet high. 
There is a high square tower in one angle, which tra- 
dition says was always occupied by a watchman who let 
fall a heavy stone on to the he^ui of any one attempting 
to surprise the gate. There is a local story that lie used 
to repeat rhymes to keep himself awake. Except by 
water, it is of course entirely inaccessible, and a more 
interesting example of its kind could hardly be found. 

The Macneills of Barra, as every one knows, **had a 
boat of their ain at the Flood." It is said that there 
were thirty •three Roderick Macneills in succession 
before we come to the first one known to have possessed 
a charter^ one Gilieonau, sou of Roderick, grandson of 
Murdocli^ who flourished somewhere about 1427. 
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They were the possessors, according to an ancient 
description, not only of Barra and various smaller 
islands, but also of " all and sundry other castles, f ort- 
alices, manor places, fishings, tofts, crofts, muirs, marshes, 
islands, lochs, pasturages, pendicles, annexes, connexes, 
and pertinents, whatsomever, pertaining to the said Isle 
of Barray, remanent isles above specified, or possessed 
by the said Macneill, all lying within the Sheriffdom of 
Inverness, and now united, annexed, and incorporated 
in ane heil and free barony, called the baron of 
Barray." 

One cannot wonder, after all this, that it was neces- 
sary, for the encouragement of his lieges, that a herald 
should daily proclaim from the roof of Kisimul Castle 
that the great Chief having dined, the people of the 
island were now at liberty to refresh themselves. One 
cause of their extreme dignity lay in the fact that they 
held their lands direct from the Crown without any 
overlord. But unhappily, in the reign of James VI., 
they fell upon evil days. It happened that the Chief 
of the period, a Rory of course, known, moreover, 
as "Rory the turbulent" (Ruary 'n' tarter) seized 
an English ship which was passing along the coast. 
Queen Elizabeth complained to the King, and Rory was 
summoned to Edinburgh to answer for his conduct, an 
order with which he characteristically refused to 
comply. Mackenzie, known as " the Tutor " of Kintail, 
thought it a good opportunity for ingratiating himself at 
Court, and effected by treachery what better authorized 
methods had failed to achieve. 

He went oflf in whatever kind of boat answered to 
the yacht of the period, called at Kisimul, and invited 
Macneill and his retainers to dine on board. Having 
made them all drunk, he put the inferior persons on 
shore, and carried oflF the Chief to Edinburgh. The 
prisoner was tried, and pleaded guilty to an offence 
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which he alleged was fully justified, as an attempt at 
retaliation for Elizabeth's conduct to his King, and still 
more to the unhappy Mary, his King's mother. The 
excuse was accepted, and his life spared, but the lords of 
Barra were thenceforth placed under the superiority of 
Kintail, i.e. in the humiliating position of holding their 
lands from a fellow-chief instead of from the Crown. 

Among various stories of Macneill's humiliation under 
this hated yoke, is, that on one occasion Lord Mac- 
donald was seen approaching the island at a period 
of great destitution. Macneill was unable either to 
leave the island or to give him proper entertainment, 
and his Highland pride could not stand having to make 
confession of not being in a position to show hospitality. 
He accordingly got into a creel and ordered a fisherman 
to carry him away from Kisimul on his back. As ill 
luck would have it, they met Macdonald, who entered 
into conversation with the fisherman, whose creel being 
portentously heavy, broke from the rope, and Macneill 
fell to the ground. Upon this. Lord Macdonald who 
seems, like others of his period, to have been ready, like 
Silas Wegg, to " drop into poetry," thus expressed him- 
self in Gaelic verse : 

It is opportune for me to be going 
From Scanty Barra which is not abundant ; 
From the shells * I gather 
That the clan Macneill are in need. 
They call Macneill a " lord," 
And the smallest of birds a ** bird," 
•They call the grousers nest **a nest," 
And a "nest " too is that of the smallest birdling ; 
But small, small is my blessing on the withe ' 
That allowed his mouth to be under the creel. 

The superiority of the laird of Kintail subsequently 

* Probably cockle shells, showing what food the people had fallen 
back upon. 

* i.e. the cord which suspended the basket, probably made of reeds 
or of bent grass. 
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passed by marriage to the Macdonalds of Sleat, the 
representatives of the Lords of the Isles, who had died 
out in the reign of James V. The Kings of Scotland 
always favoured division of power, and there were 
many shoots from the main trunk, including seven Mac- 
donalds, as well as seven of other patronymics. The 
superiority of Barra, the value of which is variously 
reported as from a shilling to some forty pounds 
Scots, still forms part, it is alleged, of the Macdonald 
estates, and one rejoices that, however remotely, the 
island should still be connected with one of the old 
families. 

It is sad, however, that another and less creditable 
consequence was that, in the '45, the Chief was prevented 
by his Superior from joining the Stuart cause. He 
made no secret of his sympathies, and was for a time 
confined in London. Looked at from another point of 
view. Sir Alexander Macdonald's conduct was somewhat 
to his credit, as in the event of Macneill's forfeiture of 
his estate he, as Superior, would have reaped advantage 
of the kind by which the Campbells have so often 
profited.^ 

Like the Clanranalds in Uist, the Macneills were 
ruined by the failure of the kelp industry, and the 
island passed into the hands of Colonel Gordon some- 
where about 1838. 

General Macneill, a brave soldier, survived till 1863, 
gratefully remembered by his bereaved islanders. Mr. 
Eraser Macintosh, M.P., tells a pathetic story of one of 



* Charles II. remarked that there never was a rebellion in Scot- 
land without etcher a Campbell or a Dalrymple at the bottom of it. 

Sir Walter Scott {History of the clan Macyregor, p. 51) points out 
that the Argyll Campbells fi*om their vantage ground of frequent 
presence at Court always ** found advantage in keeping o' the 
windy side o' the law, and in qualifying their aggressions of their 
Highland neighbours by such plausible forms as might pass current in 
case of inciuiry at the seat of government." 
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his own Highland constituents who visited him in 
London, " chiefly that ho might with his own eyes see 
the house where General Macneill had lived and died." 

The family of Barra is still represented by a Rory, 
an exile, alas ! living in Prince Edward Island, a great- 
grandson of another Rory, Roderick of Brevaig, who 
emigrated from Barra in 1802. 

There seems little doubt that the Macneills made a 
gallant fight for their island home ; it was no case of 
dying out by slow decay, as among the Clanranalds of 
Uist. Even as late as 1794, we read, in the Old Sta- 
tistical Account, of great improvement in agriculture 
within the last five years, " when Mr. Macneill, returned 
from visiting foreign countries, has begun to introduce 
the method used in the low country as far as he thinks 
the soil and climate can admit." 

The crofts seem to have been small, not more than 
from £3 to £4, but with the help of the common-land 
most were able to keep three horses, four cows, and 
eight or ton sheep. 

** The tenants," we learn, " pay their rents by kelp- 
making, the proprietor paying them, if on their own 
farm, £2 12.y. M, a ton, if on his, from £1 lOs. to £2 2«. 
. . . The people live very easy, excepting in bad years, 
when there is a scarcity of bread." Under these circum- 
stances, we read, " the proprietor supplies the country 
with low country meal at the market price." 

Things are now very different. Though, in this 
present year, 1901, the proprietor has been compelled 
to hand over 3,000 acres (till now part of a single farm 
which covers one-third of the island) for the use of the 
crofters and fishermen, very much remains to be done. 

At the head of the bay is a very good pier, perhaps 
the best in the Islands, while all around, a number of 
miniature piers, each accompanied by a little iron or 
wooden hut, jut out a score or so of feet from the land, 
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revealing, to the initiated, the fact that Barra is one 
of the largest fish-curing stations on the west coast of 
Scotland. Surrounding the bay are some half-dozen 
good and well-placed buildings — the Roman Catholic 
Chiu'ch, the best in the islands, the Presbyterian 
Church, a few neat slate-roofed houses belonging to 
successful tradesmen, and the little hotel, erected, I 
believe, for the accommodation of the fish-curers, who 
come in great numbers in June and July, but which is 
also used by occasional visitors, sometimes artists. 
Behind, rises a hill 1,260 feet high, which seems to 
occupy the middle of the island, like, to use a homely 
simile, a pudding in a dish, the dish being represented 
by a tract of almost level land varying in width and 
stretching away from the mountain to the sea. The 
hill rises abruptly behind the village of Castle Bay, 
grey and bare like all the higher ground in the 
Hebrides, and so intersected with rocks, that the people 
tell you that you may climb up without stepping on 
the rock, and down again without stepping on the 
grass. 

The island lies north-east and south-west, and 
measures about eight miles by four, or for part of its 
length, two. A good road surrounds the mountain, 
bearing witness to the fact of long-established traffic 
between the two extremities of the island. This pro- 
bably is partly because, when the old Castle of Kisimul 
became uninhabitable, the Macneills removed, what one 
may call the seat of government, to Eoligarry, where 
they built a substantial house, though from the 
presence of remains of a much older civilization, as 
well as because the soil at that end of the island is 
more productive than elsewhere, one may conclude 
that the north and south shores of Barra have always 
been in active relation with each other, the one as the 
agricultural, the other as the fishing settlement. More- 
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orer, in the prosperous days of kelp-making, there was 
factory towards the north end, whieli may partly 
iceount for the quality of the road. 

On leaving Castle Bay all signs of prosperity are at 
m end, and not even in South Uist are the houses 
lore wretched or the scraps of cultivated ground more 
>itiuble. In one little gully on the east side an attempt 
iiaa been made at tree- plan ting, mainly of elders, 
Wrches, and pines, with such fnir success that one 

I wonders it has not been carried further. The coarser 
trees have provided shelter for those of more value, 
and though none have gained any height be3ond the 
jdignity of bushes, owing to the severity of the winds, 
they are at least a suggestion of what might be done if 
pome sort of artificial screen could bo provided until 
they had attained a stronger maturity, 

K Turning westward from Castle Bay one comes sud- 
lenly, at the turn of the road^ upon a little castle, a 
rery toy in fortifications, standing upon a little island 
u a little lake which may be the scone intended in 
__the story of Smnt Vlair of the lilies, a once popular 
^koveU in the style of Miss Portei-. A little further is a 
^^renuirkable specimen of one of the mysterious Stand ing- 
jHst-ones of which there are so many in the islands, and 
^■Df which it is so difficult to guess the original purpose, 
^nvhether memorials, landmarks, or the site of worship, 
^niind. if so. to what kind of worship they have belonged* 
One natural feature of the Island of Barra, which is 
>f Kpecial interest* is Cockle Bay, a shimmering expanse, 
llmost snow-white and consisting entirely of cockle 
shells, empty or full, and of the dust and fragments of 
great cockle population, pi*obably of thousands of 
rears' duration. I do not know whether such a vast 
lurseiy of shell-flsh is to be found elsewhere* It seems 
to have considerably astonished Mr. Donald Munro, 
Higli Dean of the Isles, who, as the title-page of his 
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** Description " tells us, " travelled through the most of 
them in the year 1594." His ingenious theory deserves 
quotation : 

" In the north end of this ile of Barray there is ane 
round heigh know, mayne grasse and greine round 
about it to the heid, on the top of quhilk ther is ane 
spring and fresh water well. This well treuly springs 
up certaine little round quhyte things, less nor the 
quantity of ane confeit corne, lykest to the shape and 
figure of ane little cokill, as it appearit to me. Out of 
this well runs ther ane little strype downwith to the 
sea, and quher it enters into the sea ther is ane myle 
braid of sands quhilk ebbs ane myle callit the Trayr- 
more of Killbaray that is the grate sandes of Barray. 
This sand is all full of grate cokills and alledgit be 
the ancient countrymen, that the cokills comes down 
out of the forsaid hill throughe the said strype in the 
first small forme that we have spoken off, and after 
their coming to the sandes growes grate cokills 
alwayes. There is na fairer and more profitable sands 
for cokills in all the world." 

This explanation appears to have been seriously 
received, for in the Old Statistical Account (1755) we 
find a solemn contradiction based upon the two argu- 
ments : (1) that though there are such a hill and such a 
spring, the water never reaches the sea, but is absorbed 
by the sandy soil on the way; and (2) that "it is allowed 
by all naturalists that every animal procreates its own 
species." 

The cockles, be their origin what it may, have been a 
valuable asset of the island, and it is said have sustained 
hundreds of families in hard times. 

Not far from Cockle Bay is the burial-ground of 
Kilbar (the Church of St. Barr) where are the remains 
of three chapels, one even smaller than the little one 
in Tyree. Many, if not most of these chapels, have the 
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east wall blank, but one of these has the peculiarity of 
an east window, which, however, measuring only 16 
inches by 3^ inches, can be reckoned but a very trifling 
exception ! 

The island formerly possessed a wooden image of St. 
Barr, which was annually produced on his festival, 
September 25, and clothed with a linen shirt, probably 
the remains of some forgotten ceremonial. Probably 
Barra was of some importance in Columban days, and it 
is said that some of the small islands belonging to it 
formed part of the endowment of the diocese of the 
Sudreys. 

St. Michael's Day, in old times the great festival of the 
Outer Hebrides, coming but four days later, the Holy-day 
was often kept up for the greater part of the week, 
and there were horse-races on the sands and various 
forms of merry-making. 

Perhaps an even greater festival is that of St. 
Bridget, to whom, I believe, the Roman Catholic 
Church in Barra, is dedicated. The Church stands on 
the east side of the harbour, and is a handsome little 
building, well fitted and well kept, and the parish priest 
is Dean of the Isles, so that it is quite an important 
religious centre. There is a second Chapel and a priest 
at the west side of the island. It is on St. Bride's Day 
that people meet outside the Church, and, by a very old 
custom, ballot for the position of the boats for the 
coming fishing season, after which again the skipper of 
each boat draws lots for his cnew, he himself having 
made his arrangements with some fish-curor who lets 
him have a boat and a bounty for the men, while he, in 
return, undertakes to let the curer have all the herring 
taken by the boat's crew during the season. As the 
price is fixed beforehand this monopoly often falls hard 
on the men. They are driven to it almost of necessity, 
for, at the end of the winter, the bounty, often paid on 
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the truck system, i.e. in goods, is very valuable to the 
poor who have come to the end of their autumn earn- 
ings, 'and now that the kelp-trade is declining have 
been almost unemployed all the winter ; moreover, as 
the herring-fishery is carried on along the dangerous 
north and north-west shores of the Long Island, a 
special boat, heavier and more costly than anything 
they possess, is required. 

The details of the fishing arrangements seem to be 
in something of a transition stage, so in attempting to 
describe them, I speak subject to correction, conscious 
that even as I write, the old customs may already be 
passing away. I believe, however, that still, after all 
the business is completed, the fishermen pass into the 
little grey Church under the shadow of which their 
plans have been discussed, and then a Service is held, 
praying for a blessing upon their undertaking, and con- 
cluding with the Gaelic hymn which they and their 
forefathers have always associated with this occasion, 
with its burden of 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
The Three in One be with us always; 
On the sea when the flood is al>oiit us, 

O Mother ! Mary be with us ! 

We were in the island one year about the middle 
or end of August, and I remember one bright Sunday 
morning when, looking from the door of our little inn, 
we saw an unusual number of persons coming from all 
directions and gathering about the walls of the Church 
which stands, unenclosed, on the rocky hill-side. We 
passed out into the sunshine, and followed at a respect- 
ful distance. As always in these islands, and, so far 
as I know, nowhere else in a Christian country, the men 
among the Church-goers were in excess of the women. 
They were evidently fishermen, and all, old and young, 
were clad in their best blue jerseys or sleeved waist- 
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coats. Among the women the Macneill tartan was con- 
spicuous. The younger women wore little kerchiefs 
falling back from their hair, sometimes held in place 
by foreign-looking combs or pins. Their dress was 
generally a blouse and skirt, the lineal successor, differ- 
ently worn, of the jacket and petticoat of the elder 
women who, moreover, wore a shawl which covered 
head and shoulders. All were neat, and looked far 
more picturesque than some half-dozen who wore hats, 
generally of a startling variety, imported from Glasgow. 
The occasion was obviously a special one, and, as we soon 
discovered, was the farewell service for the men going 
off to the "loch fishing" — which unfortunately takes off 
the able-bodied men just at the time of year when they 
are most wanted to look after the crops, thus leaving 
all the heavier work for the women. 

It was a pathetic and interesting sight. All joined 
heartily in the S^rvice and in the hymns of praise 
to Our Lady Star of the Sea. They listened atten- 
tively to the sermon, in Gaelic of course, which was 
special to the occasion, and made reference to the 
dangers before them, to the separation from home and 
friends, to the likelihood that never again would just 
that congregation meet together; for even for those 
who remained, death was near, and on the sea a 
thousand dangers were for ever plotting against the 
life of man. 

And indeed the life of the fisherman is one of fear- 
ful risk, and we heard often of men dying from cold, 
and exhaustion, and fatigue, apart even from all the 
dangers from wind and wave never absent in those 
fearful seas. 

The chance visitor who sees the fisherman lying 
asleep in the sun, and talks thenceforward, with a 
show of authority, about the idleness of the High- 
landers, little realizes the likelihood that such a man 
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has been out all uight. Starting early in the afternoon, 
a crew of perhaps six, they may have to run twelve or 
fifteen miles up the coast in search of the herring. 
Their skill in discovering the whereabouts of the fish 
is like an extra sense. Without waiting for the phos- 
phorescent shimmer of the water, before even the 
plunging of the solan-goose, or the swoop of the gulls 
have revealed its presence, they will point to some 
distant patch of water and tell you " the fish has 
come." There are times when they smell it, long 
before the fastidious nose of the landsman is in the 
least conscious of its presence ; at other times they tell 
you they feel it in the air. 

Much to our regret we were never out with any boat 
"on business," though, with the same boats in their 
leisure hours, we were familiar enough. The hold is 
broad and open, and the forecastle incredibly small, 
though it is all they have for shelter, and cooking, 
and sleeping, when sleep is possible. In the absence 
of personal observation, I borrow Buchanan s graphic 
description of the night's work {The Hebrid Isles. 
Robert Buchanan. Chapter v.) : 

" One man grips the helm, another seizes the back 
rope of the net, a third the skunk or body, a fourth 
is placed to see the buoys clear and heave them out, the 
rest attend forward, keeping a sharp look-out for other 
nets, ready, in case the boat should run too fast, to 
steady her by dropping the anchor a few fathoms 
into the sea. When all the nets are out, the boat is 
brought bow on to the nets, the * swing ' (as they call 
the rope attached to the nets) secured to the smack's 
* bits ' and all hands then lower the mast as quickly as 
possible. The mast'lowered, secured, and made all clear 
for hoisting at a moment's notice, and the candle 
lantern set up in the iron stand made for the purpose 
of holding it, the crew leave one look-out on deck, and 
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turn in below for a nap in. their clothes . . . daybreaks^ 
and every man is on deck. All hands are busy at work 
taking the nets in over the bow, two supporting the 
body, the rest hauling the back rope, save one, who 
draws the net into the hold, and another who arranges 
it from side to side in the hold to keep the vessel even. 
Tweet ! Tweet ! that thin cheeping sound, resembling 
the razor-like call of the bat, is made by the dying 
herrings at the bottom of the boat. The sea to leeward, 
the smack*s hold, the hands and arms of the men are 
gleaming like silver. As many of the fish as possible 
are shaken loose during the process of hauling in, but 
the rest are left in the net until the smack gets to shore. 
Three or four hours pass away in this wet and tiresome 
work. At last, however, the nets are all drawn in, the 
mast is hoisted, the sail set. . . . Everywhere on the 
water, see the fishing-boats making for the same bourne, 
blessing their luck or cursing their misfortune, just 
as the events of tlio night may have been. All sail is 
set if possible, and it is a wild race to the market. 
Even when the anchorage is reached, the work is 
not quite finished ; for the fish has to be measured 
out in cran* baskets and delivered at the curing-station. 
By the time that the crew have got their morning 
dram, have arranged their nets snugly in the stem, 
and have had some herrings for dinner, it is time to 
be off again to the harvest-field." 

Everywhere, and in Barra especially, we were told 
that the fishing was not nearly so profitable as it used 
to be. In the present year (1901), though it seemed to 
us that the harbours both of Castle Bay and Stomoway 
were crowded with masts, both local and foreign — of 
which more elsewhere — we were told that hundreds 
had gone away, for the fish was very scarce. 

* A cran holds rather more than a hening barrel. 
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In Barra, iu the old days, at the end of the eighteenth 
century {Old Statistical Account), the average take 
during the spring-fishing (end of March to end of June) 
was 1,000 to 1,500 ling to each boat, and the twenty or 
thirty boats which then represented the great fleet of 
the present time would take, ** one year with another, 
30,000 ling besides cod. . . . They carry their fish 
to Glasgow in the very boats they use at the fishing, 
where the ling sell from £5 to £6 the hundred. Herring 
has often been got here in great abundance, but the 
want of salt has sometimes prevented the inhabitants 
from deriving any considerable advantage from it." 
That must, of course, have been before the establish- 
ment of organized curing-stations. The fish-curers of 
the present day seldom belong to the island : they come 
not only from the east coast of Scotland, but from 
Grimsby and Yarmouth, from Holland and Germany, 
and even from Russia. 

In old days the dogfish and the cuddy had a value 
for their oil, which sold at sevenpence or eightpence the 
Scotch pint, and often sufficed to pay the rent. Oil, 
too, was taken from the seath or coalfish (in Gaelic 
piocach), and also from the seal. 

Even in the good old days, however, it does not seem 
as if there had ever been an exclusively fishing popula- 
tion. It is quite in vain to contrast the fisherman of 
the Hebrides with his brother of the east coast, whose 
hunting-ground is very different. 

The fact is obvious enough to any observer not a 
proprietor, but — always with the desire of excluding 
mere personal prejudice — I again quote from the often- 
quoted Report on the Crofters' Commission : 

" On this island no fisherman can live from the pro- 
duce of the sea alone, owing to the tempestuous nature 
of the coast, and the want of a ready transit to the 
markets. Those, then, who follow the profession of 
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fisherman should have as much land as would keep two 
cows, and those who live by the land alone should have 
their present holdings greatly enlarged and rented 
according to the value of the soil. . . . The cause of 
the prevailing poverty is easily arrived at : it is the 
want of land. The land is particularly hilly and rocky, 
yet there is enough of good land if it were divided 
among the people." 

The evidence goes on to show that the better half 
is held by large farmers, as has already been stated. 

The people, here and elsewhere, were moved from 
their native glens in the expectation that they would 
at once become fishermen, and that, irrespective of any 
consideration as to the skill and knowledge they 
possessed, or even whether, as was very unlikely, they 
had boats suitable for the purpose, for the inshore 
fishing is precarious in the extreme, even if there were 
any possibility of fresh fish reaching the market. 
Mr. Eraser Mackintosh entertained great hope that the 
opening of the railway to Mallaig, this year accom- 
plished, might have good results in this direction ; but 
carriage by railway has not always shown itself bene- 
ficial to the home-market, and one must not be too 
sanguine. Moreover, there is not at present any direct 
communication between Barra and Mallaig, so that any 
advantage as to markets is more likely to fall to the 
northern end of the Long Island. 

Even if the whole 22,000 acres of Barra were divided 
among the people they would not have more than 
seems really needful to supply such necessaries of life 
as they enjoyed under the former proprietors. 

"It is doubtful," the Report of the Crofters' Com- 
mission admits, "whether it is of any use to give 
holdings to fishermen without land. The west coa^t 
crofters are not historically a seafaring people. While 
in many cases both good boatmen and daring sailors, 
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they cannot be persuadetl to trust entirely to the sea 
for a living." 

Just as one associates the kelp industry with Tyroe, 
and the land troubles with South Uist, so in Barra 
one's attention is inevitably called, before all else, to 
the fishing industry. 

The grievances of the Barra fishennan, apart 
altogether from his grievances as a crofter, seem 
especially hanl when one realizes that now the kelp 
industry is decaying and his position as a crofter is 
almost untenable, the fishing is all he has to look to. 
As wo shall see in another chapter, even Nature and 
the fluctuations of commerce have treated him hardly ; 
but such conditions are the almost inevitable conse- 
quence of our civilization. His worst difficulties are 
such as ought never to exist. They have been stated 
on various public occasions and before Parliament, 
but redress is slow. Under an Act of 1770-1, known 
as the White Fisheries Act, the land, or rather 
rocky waste within 100 yards of the highest high- 
wtiter mark, is free to fishermen for drying their nets. 
For such land, already included in ground for which 
crofters are paying rent, it was stated in evidence at 
a meeting of 1,000 fishermen belonging both to Barra 
and the east coast, a second rent was being charged, 
often to the same men in their capacity of fisher- 
men ; i.e. for six weeks' use of their own rocks for 
drying nets, a rent of 7s. (id. to 10s. is exacted per 
boat, while a third and similar rent is also taken 
from the alien fishermen for the same purpose. 

The crofters, who were very friendly with the east- 
coast fishermen, and anxious to oblige them, would 
have done so to the utmost of their power, but 
naturally considered that the profit, if indeed any 
profit at all were legal, should go into their own 
pocket. One east-coast ^vitness, from Lossiemouth, 
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said that "" speaking for about 2,000 fishermen they 
would not object to pay £1 per boat for good land 
to dry their nets on, but they refused to pay 7«. 6d. 
per boat for what was called net land, 75 per cent, 
of which was bare rock within 100 yards of the 
sea-shore." 

Another grievance is connected with the Barra 
system of private curing-stations — the little piers, 
with huts adjoining, which have been already referred 
to. It was stated that for forty-six such stations put 
up entirely by the curers themselves, at a cost varying 
from £200 to £1,000, on patches of bare rock close 
by the sea, totally worthless for any purpose, they 
were paying a rental of £416 ; that when a curer, as 
was very probable, became bankrupt or left dis- 
heartened, he received no compensation, but that the 
whole benefit of their improvements and expenditure 
passed to the estate often to be re-let at greatly 
increased rent. In one recent case such a station, 
rented at £7, was, on the death of the man who 
built and maintained it, re-let for £30, with an 
assurance that the rent would be subsequently raised 
to £60. 

The whole question of the Fisheries is now before 
Parliament, and such facts being made public must 

in a civilized and Christian country — ultimately 

receive attention, though there are no doubt numy 
complexities which will require time to adjust. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SOUTH UIST 

THERE is nothing but a common name to associate 
the two islands of North and South Uist. They 
are separated by the island of Benbecula; they are 
under different proprietors : the one is Presbyterian, the 
other Roman Catholic ; the one has certain connexions 
with the life of the outer world : it is, so to speak, the 
seat of government for the Long Island ; the other is as 
separate from all that is human, kindly, genial, as if it 
were a suburb of the North Pole. 

There is, thank Heaven, but one South Uist in the 
world, though in poverty, misery, and neglect, the island 
of Barra, sixteen miles south, runs it very close. Barra, 
however, thanks to its harbour and its fishing, is in 
touch with the outside world, whereas (save for a few 
tourists deluded by the tradition of past glory of trout- 
fishing — for the best lochs are withheld from the public 
— who for a few months in the year pay passing visits 
to Loch Boisdale on the east coast) South Uist is surely 
the most forsaken spot on God's earth. In spite of 
some concessions of land, wrenched, on behalf of the 
people, by the tardy action of the Crofters' Commission, 
the greater part of the island ^ is under sheep- 
farms, a "farm" here signifying a tract of country once 

* The island of South Uist, including Benbecula and Eriskay, 
which, geographically, belong to it, is thirty-eight miles in length, 
and from two to nine miles in breadth. It contains some 137 square 
miles, of which, according to Campbell's survey, 40,000 acres are 
adapted for cultivation. 
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bright with happy homesteads, now laid bare and deso- 
late. Heaps of grey stone scattered all over the island 
are all that remain of hundreds of once thriving cot- 
tages ; narrow strips of greener grass or more tender 
heather are all that is left to represent waving corn- 
fields and plots of fertile ground handed on from 
generation to generation of home-loving agriculturists. 
The more hardy and vigorous of the race which once 
flourished here are now scattered over the face of the 
earth ; the old, the weak, the spiritless, for the most 
part, have alone remained, and their children, white- 
faced, anaemic, depressed, driven to the edge of the sea 
as one after another the scraps of land redeemed by 
their perilous industry were taken from them, are still 
fighting hand-to-hand with Nature, almost worn out 
with a hopeless struggle. They are the only Highland- 
ers I ever met who were curt in manner, almost in- 
hospitable, discourteous ; but one soon learns to forgive 
what, after all, is but the result of long years of life "on 
the defensive." 

Nature herself has been but a hard step-mother to 
the people of TJist. MacCuUoch, the correspondent of 
Sir Walter Scott, wrote of it: "The sea is all islands, 
and the land all lakes ; that which is not rock is sand, 
and that which is not mud is bog, and that which is not 
bog is lake, and that which is not lake is sea ! ** 

It is all true enough, but even Nature, "red in tooth 
and claw," might be, has been, propitiated. Even in 
South Uist there was a time when life was tolerable, 
" before chiefs divorced themselves from their retainers, 
before sheep became the golden image to be worshipped, 
before the lust for gold took the place of love for the 
people." ^ 

The last of the old chiefs of South Uist, Macdonald of 

* Preface by Alexander Mackenzie to his edition of Stewart of 
Garth's Sketches of the Highlanders, 
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Clan Banald,^ driven desperate by family losses, by 
debts which had been accumulating ever since the 
disasters of the '45, hopeless of alleviating the distresses 
of his people, an unwilling party to the cruelties of the 
trustees and factor, parted with his estate of South Uist 
in 1841, to Colonel Gordon of Cluny. 

The next chapter in the history of the island may 
perhaps be told more fitly in the business-like report of 
a contemporary Canadian newspaper. It would be 
difficult for any fellow-countryman to assume language 
sufficiently unimpassioned to be convincing to the 
judicial reader of history. The following is from the 
Quebec Times y of the year 1851, the year in which all 
civilized countries were ringing with the horrors of 
slavery as painted by the author of Uncle Tom's Cabins 
slavery which tore fellow-creatures from their homes, 
divided families, exported them beyond seas, but, at 
least, gave them the means of living, and bread in 
return for labour. 

" Many of our readers may not be aware that there 
lives such a person as Colonel Gordon, proprietor of 
large estates in South Uist and Barra, in the Highlands 
of Scotland. It appears that his tenants on the above- 
mentioned estates were on the verge of starvation, and 
had probably become an eyesore to the gallant Colonel ! 
He decided on shipping them to America. What they 
were to do there, was a question he never put to his 
conscience. Once landed in Canada he had no further 

^ South Uist was in the hands of thi'ee Macdonalds : Clanranald, 
Bomish, and Boisdale. 

Ranald Macdonald, writes Mr. Fraser Macintosh, struggled on in 
the face of defeat and ruin till "by 1S45, Bornish with all South 
Uist had fallen into the hands of the unlainented Aberdonian 
Colonel Gordon, who wished to turn the isle into a convict settle- 
ment, and was ready to dispose of it as such to Government, no 
doubt first clearing off the whole population as was done in 
Clanranald's other islands of Rum and Canna after their sale." 
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concern about them* Up to last week some 1,100 t^oiils 
from his estates had hiuded in Quebec and bej^ged their 
way to Upper Canada * ; when in the summer season, 
haWn^ only a tlally morsel of food to procure, they 
probably escaped the extreme misery which seems to be 
the lot of those who followed them. 

"On their arrival here they voluntarily made and 
signed the following statement: 'We, the undersigned 
pas8engeirs (per Admiral from Stor noway in the High- 
lands of Scotland), do solemnly depose to the following 
facts : That Colonel Gordon is proprietor of estates in 
South Uist and Barra ; that among many hundreds of 
tenants and cottars whom he has sent this season from 
his estates to Canada, he gave (lirectiotis to his factor, 
Mr. Fleming, of Cluny Castle, Aberdeenshire, to ship on 
board of the above-named vessel a number of nearly 
450 of said tenants and cottars from the estate in Barra; 
that accordingly a great majority of these ]ioople, among 
whom were the undersigned, proceeded vohnitarily to 
embnrk on board the Admiral at Loch Boisdale, on or 
about the 11th of August, 1851 : but that several of the 
people who were intended to be shipped for this port, 
Quebec, refused to proceed on board, and, in fact, 
absconded from their homes, to avoid the embarkation. 
Whereupon Mr. Fleming gave orders to a policeman, 
who was accompanied by the ground officer of the 
estate in Barra. and some constables, to pursue the 
people who had run away among the mountains, 
which they did, and succeeded in capturing about 
twenty from the mountains and islands in the neigh- 
bourhood, but only came with the officers on an 
attempt Vjeing made to handcuJV them ; and that some 
who ran away were not brought back, in consequence 
of which four families at least have been divided, some 
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having come in the ships to Quebec, while other 
members of the same families are left in the High- 
lands. 

" ' The undersigned further declare, that those volun- 
tarily embarked did so under promises to the effect, 
that Colonel Gordon would defray their passage to 
Quebec ; that the Government Emigration Agent there 
would send the whole party free to Upper Canada, 
where, on arrival, the Government Agents would give 
them work, and furthermore grant them land on 
certain conditions. 

" * The undersigned finally declare that they are now 
landed in Quebec so destitute, that if immediate relief 
be not afforded them, and continued until they are 
settled in employment, the whole will be liable to perish 
with want. 

"* (Signed) Hector Lamont 

" * and seventy others.' 

"... Words cannot depict the atrocity of the deed. 
For cruelty less savage, the dealers of the South have 
been held up to the execration of the world. ^ 

" And if as men the sufferings of these, our fellow- 
creatures, find sympathy in our hearts, as Canadians 
their wrongs concern us more dearly. The 1,500 souls 
whom Colonel Gordon has sent to Quebec this season 
have all been supported for the past week at least, and 
conveyed to Upper Canada at the expense of the 
colony, and on their arrival in Toronto and Hamilton, 
the greater number have been dependent on the charity 
of the benevolent for a morsel of bread. Four hundred 
are in the river at present and will arrive in a day or 
two, making a total of nearly 2,000 of Colonel Gordon's 
tenants and cottars whom the province will have to 

* Great Britain, it will be remembered, had at that time begun an 
expenditure of twenty million pounds for the suppression of the 
slave trade. 
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support. Tho winter is at hand, work is becoming scarce 
in Upper Canada. Where are these people to find 
food?" 

Thousands more were evicted from their homes in 
Lewis, tho property of Sir William Matheson, and from 
Tyree, the property of the Duke of Argyll ; and those 
who remained were dj^iven* for the most part, to little 
patches of hog or moor, the most barren of the whole 
districts whiU? the country, fertile from centuries of 
the labour of their forefathers, was laid waste to make 
room for sheep. 

No sooner had they, by industry and frugality, 
redeemed these, than the landlords, seeing protit in 
acquiring what had before been valueless, drove them 
on to barren strips of sea-coast where from the sea 
alone could they hope for sustenance. 

** To accelerate the departure of the doomed natives 
the heath pasture was set fire to and burnt. The act 
deprived the cattle of their only subsistence — heather 
and young grass^ — during the spring months prior to 
the May term. The animals by this means were 
starved, lost, or sold for a mere trifle. The growing 
crops belonging to the tenants under notice of eviction 
were invaded by the incomers' cattle, owing to the 
destruction of the fences by fire, for whicli they got no 
redress- The houses occupied by the natives had all 
been erected by themselves or their ancestors — ^not by 
the landlord — ^iind were consequently their own pro- 
perty ; but that fact excited no scruples in the minds 
of the despoilers, for while the able-bodied men ^^ere 
engaged at a distance, the houses were pulled down 
over the heads of the old people, the women, children, 
and iniirm, and set on fire I The people were thus left 
exposed to the mercy of the elements, many dying from 
alarm, fatigue, and cold. The barns, kilns, and mills 
[for storing, drying, and grinding corn] wore also burnt, 
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except what the factor was likely to require. What 
escaped fire was confiscated."^ 

The excuse for these brutalities was, of course, that 
the Islands were overcrowded, that the people were too 
thick on the land, that the land could not produce 
enough to support the population, that for some years 
past there had been a small voluntary emigration 
which had had excellent results, and that therefore it 
was, in all respects, for the best interests of the people 
that these clearances should be made. To dwell upon 
the last point is, of course, superfiuous. The man 
who emigrates voluntarily has, it may be presumed, 
arranged not only for his future abroad but for the 
disposal of his possessions at home ; moreover, to put 
it moderately, Britain is, theoretically, a free country. 

On the other points we may venture to offer a few 
remarks because the question, though more pressing in 
the Gordon property than elsewhere (unless on that of 
the Duke of Argyll), is one prominent in every part of 
the Outer Hebrides. 

There is an immense amount of specialist literature 
upon this subject, and it would be out of place here to 
attempt to do more than indicate the nature of the 
problem with which the Crofters' Commission and the 
Congested Districts Board are, however late in the day, 
not ineffectively grappling. 

The question is now one of evidence ; it has been 
taken out of the domain of sentiment, prejudice, 
opinion ; and, on the whole, perhaps it is not too 
optimistic to say that, after nearly twenty years of 
inquiry on the one hand, and of incredibly patient 
waiting on the other, something in the direction of 
justice is beginning to be done. The problem — is it not 
stated in piles of folio Blue-books, 1883 et seq? And 
where in all the nation's history can one find Blue- 
» Glaagaic Herald, Feb. 9, 1883. 
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-jaks so readable ; Blue-books that are literature- 
even poetry, written in great measure by the people 
themselves, in their own quaint English : the story of 
their own Rorrowa and sufferings* their hopes and fears* 
their love of home, their loyalty, their infinite courtesy, 
their kindness to each other, their gratitude, theu* 
readiness to forgive. 

It is worth while, in this connexion, to quote from 
the evidence given before the Crofters' Commission of 
IHHli by the Rev. Donald Mackintosh, for twenty-two 
yeiir^s priest in different parts of Lady Cathcart's 
estates* 

** When I came to the country, the clearances in 1M51, 
and the emigration, forced in some cases with circum- 
stances of shocking inhumanity, were fresh in the 
lemory of old and young. In the evidence given by 
le crofters delegates before the Royal Commission 
there was nothing regarding the doings in 1851 
and the previous years that I did not hear long ago in 
every part of the parish from the Hound of Barra to 
the North Ford. To say, as has been said, that they 
only repeated the lesson taught them by agitators, 
means saying tluit they learned the lesson long years 
before agitators or a Royal Commission to inquire 
into their grievances were dreamt of. They did not 
pxaggerate. Indeed* in describing things that hap- 
pened in those times, to exaggerate would not be 
easy," 

Under no circumstances could Houth Uist, or even 
the slightly more fertile neighbouring island of Ben- 
becula, be in a condition of prosperity from agriculture 
alone, though in the old days of the kelp-manufacture, 
HB wo learn from the Old Staiiittical Account^ 1,100 tons 
were manufactured in years of average <lryness and 
absence of extremes of weather; and even after the 
discoveiy of the L© Blanc method, and the consequent 
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reduction of wages to as low as £2 per ton, this was, in 
good seasons a very fair remuneration. And the people 
were not without other resources. There was con- 
siderable trade in eggs, for the excellent harbours 
made some small exportation possible. " The egg trade 
is carried on by young able-bodied men, who go about 
the country with baskets, buying up all the eggs they 
can get at threepence per dozen. These are shipped 
ofiF for Glasgow and Greenock from Loch Boisdale, 
Loch Eynort, and the Sound of Eriskay, in open boats 
of from seventeen to twenty feet keel, in return for 
which the dealers bring home goods such as dye-stufiFs, 
tobacco, cotton goods, crockery, and some other articles 
of convenience " {Old Statistical Account). 

In the Report of the Crofters Commission of 1883, 
(p. 5), we read : 

" The conception formed by the people of the con- 
dition of their forefathers 100 years ago, derived from 
tradition and from the fugitive writings of the present 
time, appears to present the following picture : 

*^ A large extent of arable and pasture land held by 
prosperous tenants in townships, paying a moderate 
rent to the proprietor ; a sufficiency of grain grown, 
ground, and consumed in the country, in some places 
with an overplus available for exportation ; cattle in 
numbers adequate to afford milk in abundance, and 
young stock for sale ; horses for the various purposes 
of rural labour ; sheep which yielded wool for home- 
spun and home-woven clothing of a substantial quality, 
and an occasional supply of animal food ; fish of all 
kinds freely taken from the river and the sea. The 
population, thus happily provided with the simple neces- 
saries of rustic life, are represented as contented with 
their lot, deeply attached to their homes, but ready to 
devote their lives to the service of the Crown and the 
defence of their country." 
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The fisheries of South Uist, though a valuable 
addition to the resources of the islanders, do not seem 
to have been profitable for commercial purposes, in 
spite of the excellence of the Loch Boisdale harbour, 
which is so safe and so capacious as to have long been 
the resort of shipping from the Baltic in tempestuous 
weather. There are, indeed, some five or six good 
harbours on the coast of South Uist. 

From the Old Statistical Account we learn that Bois- 
dale — one of the Clanranalds settled in the south end of 
the island — was then "the only person who carried 
on the fisheries with any success, excepting some 
adventurers from Peterhead, who come to the coast 
here in March and return in July generally pretty 
successful." Their catch seems to have been principally 
of ling, cod, skate, and turbot. Herring-fishing here, 
as elsewhere, at that period was unprofitable on 
account of the severe tax upon salt. 

We hear, moreover, from CampbelVs Sut^veyj of the 
successful growth of hemp and flax (often referred to 
in local traditions), of " excellent grass, and garden 
stuffs of good quality and sufficient plenty." 

And if the past, here as elsewhere, has gained 
"a glory from its being far," it is only fair to say 
that the Commissioners certainly extracted little or 
no evidence in disproof of such conception. 

On the contrary, we find among the statements 
of the witnesses, passages such as the following 
from Father Campbell, for a great number of years 
priest in South Uist : 

"I remember that there was a great deal of 
barley - grain exported from this island, but now, 
since these unfortunate changes, almost every sort 
of prosperity has declined. The late proprietors 
always kept a store of meal in the country, and 
allowed no one to suffer the pangs of hunger. 
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They received payment for the meal in kelp. Now 
kelp-manufacture is discontinued, and the usual supply 
of meal is stopped, which sinks the people deeper 
and deeper in the debt of the merchants." 

Or again, this is taken from the evidence of Mr. 
Alexander Carmichael, formerly resident for seventeen 
years in the island, in true sympathy with the people, 
and in his capacity of exciseman constantly going 
about among them, hearing their talk, and entering 
into their lives : 

*'In various localities and on various occasions I 
made minute inquiries of old people as to the 
detailed farm stock and domestic substance of their 
fathers. The people then had more land and of 
better quality, they had more horses, sheep and 
cattle ; they had more crops and of better quality, 
they had better nourishing food, and they had better 
bed and body clothing. They had also more con- 
structive ingenuity in arts and manufactures, and 
they had more mental and physical stamina, and 
more refinement of manners." 

To the unprejudiced observer it is, I think, abun- 
dantly clear that the enforced emigration was 
merely an excuse to get the people oflF the land at 
any price, so as to get the highest price possible 
from tenants, independent alike of kelp-making and 
sea-fishing. 

The irony of this position taken up by the land- 
lords is, that so long as kelp-making was profitable^ 
even the voluntary migration of any of the population 
was looked upon as an injury to the proprietors. 
Dr. Johnson has many remarks on this subject, and 

* It should also be noted that during the yeara when kelp was 
of so much value, the people were restricted from using sea- 
weed as manure for their lands, which naturally deteriorated 
greatly in consequence. 
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■ ttlways from the point of \new that, of course^ 
the emigration of the people is a great misfortune, 
but the proprietors liave only themselves to thank 
for it; they should have made it better worth the 
tenants' while to stay at home I ** That the iinme- 
<liate motives of their desertion mus^t he imputed to 
their landlords may be reasonably conrluded, because 
-Home lairds of more prudence and less rapacity 
have kept their vassals undiminished. From Raasay 
[Maeleod's Island] only one man had been seduced, 
and at Col [Maclean*s Island] thei*e was no wish to 
jsfo away. . . * Some metliod to st^p this epidomic 
desire of wandering, which spreads its contagion 
from vaJley to valley, deserves to be sought with great 
diligonee. In more fruitful countries, the removal of 
one only makes room for the succession of another; 
but in the Hebrides, the loss of an inhabitant leaves 
a lasting vacuity ; for nobody born in any other part 
of the world will chouse this country for his resi- 
dence ; and an island once depopulated will remain 
a deseH as long as the present facility of travel 
gives every one, who is discontented and unsettled, 
the choice of his abode/* 

Dr. Johnson had obviously not contemplated the 
possibility of the existence of a class of proprietors 
who preferred that their island should be depopulated 
in order that it might *' remain a desert/* 

Little more than fifty years later, in an article in 
The Witness f then under the editorship of Hugh 
Miller, (The Depopithition Systeni in the IJi<jhlands)^ 
referring to the island of Tyree we find, in contrast, 
the foUowiitg paragraph : 

**And it is a melancholy reflection that the year 
184U has added its long list to the roll of Highland 
ejectments. While the law is banishing its tens for 
terms of seven or fourteen years, as the penalty of 
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deep-dyed crimes, irresponsible and infatuated power 
is banishing its thousands for life, for no crime what- 
ever. This year brings forward, as leader in the work 
of expatriation, the Duke of Argyll." 

As has been well said by the Rev. John Macphail, a 
most deeply respected Free Church Minister, for many 
years upon Lady Cathcart's property, "I have never 
seen that emigration gave more room to people, 
though it did to sheep. The tendency has been to 
add more families to places already overcrowded." 

A Roman Catholic priest, also a witness before the 
Crofters' Commission, and long resident on this 
property, further enforces this point: 

" Owing to the removal of small tenants to make 
room for large farms or tacks, townships became 
over-crowded, and the extent of land originally 
estimated to support one family was made to be 
depended on by two or more families. . . . There 
can be no doubt that the land, from constant 
tillage, does not yield anything like what it once 
did. The returns, even in favourable years, are 
very low, only two or three returns instead of eight 
or nine. . . . The work is hurriedly done to enable 
the men to get away to the south to earn money 
there. Then the taking away of hill-pasture from 
those who formerly had it has greatly added to 
the discomfort of the people. It has deprived them 
of the means of furnishing themselves with clothing 
for day and night. ^ This is a very painful feature 
in the condition of the people with which our going 
among them comes into constant contact. This has 
also deprived them of an important part of food. 
When they had sheep they used animal food — i.e. 
meat, once common among them but now exceed- 

M.e. cloth and blankets spun, woven, and dyed, from the wool of 
their own sheep. 
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ingly rare. And it has deprived them of the use of 
ponies in cultivation and in carrying burdens. The 
poor women have, in consequence of this loss, to do 
much of the work that ponies did formerly, such as 
carrying the peats and sea-weed and harrowing the 
fields. 

"Emigration is proposed as a remedy, and it must 
come to this if there be no other ; far better for 
the people anywhere than starving on our own shores. 
No one can wish to see their present state per- 
petuated. But though this remedy might ultimately 
be beneficial to them and their offspring, I look upon 
it as an injurious proposal for our country. For it 
deprives the country of a God-fearing, loyal people, 
who supply our industries with so much valuable 
bone and sinew, our fishing fleets with able men, our 
Naval Reserve with competent hands, and innumer- 
able families with valuable servants. . . ." 

It is interesting to observe that the very same 
remedies suggested now by the Report of the 
Crofters Corninission, were suggested half a century 
earlier by many of the writers in the Neic Statistical 
Account (1847). 

"The only way to render the people comfortable 
and industrious, would be to grant each tenant a 
larger proportion of lands than what ho presently 
possesses, as he could manage that with the same 
number of hands, the same number of horses which 
he requires for the small lot, and to grant the 
tenants a more permanent holding of their lands by 
leases of nine or ten years, with stipulation for 
improvements and other regulations." 

It would not be fair, however, not to point out that 
the alien farmer question had begun before the impor- 
tation of the alien landlord.^ The threatening decay 

* Burt, in his well-known ** Letters," observed such changes as long 
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of the kelp industry, the disasters of the '45, the conse- 
quent increase in prices, the increasing tendency of 
landlords, also incidentally a consequence of the *45, to 
migrate with their families to the south, ^ all these things 
and others, led to the letting to outsiders of those farms 
which formerly had been the portion of younger sons of 
the Chief or of members of the clan whom he desired 
to propitiate or delighted to honour. 

" I must here observe," says Buchanan, in 1793, "that 
there is a great difference between the mild treatment 
which is shown to sub- tenants and even scallags^ by 
the old lessees descended of ancient and honourable 
families, and the outrageous rapacity of those 
necessitous strangers, who, having obtained leases from 
absent proprietors, treat the natives as if they were a 
conquered and an inferior race of mortals."^ 

It is probably to this new race of ali^n tacksmen 
that Anderson refers (1785) * when he tells us that 



ago as 1791. He was probably not sufficiently aware of the real state of 
things to know much of the distribution of blame, and inclines to 
lay everything at the doors of the ambition of the gentry in the 
islands to compete with those elsewhere in the elegancies of life, 
and of the consequent necessity of exacting higher rents. Thus 
the ancient adherents of their families are displaced. These, having 
been accustomed to a life of devotion, simplicity, and frugality, and 
being bred to endure hunger, fatigue, and hardship, while following 
their cattle over the mountains, or navigating the stormy seas that 
surround their islands, form the best resource of the state, when 
difficulties such as the inhabitants of a happier region are strangers 
to, must be encountered for its service. 

* A correspondent of Miss Fen-ier (whose clever novels of High- 
land life won for her from Sir Walter Scott the title of ** the Scotch 
Miss Austen") writes in a letter, 1811, that "Macdonald of Clan- 
ranald is a gi'eat lieau in the fashionable world, much in request 
because of his dancing." 

' The sub-tenants and scallags of the eighteenth century are prac- 
tically the crofter and cottar of later times. 
' Buchanan, op, clt, pp. 49, 50. 

* [Anderson; op, c'U, p. 105] : ** Certain exactions by the tacksmen 
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they sell stores to their tenants in necessitous times at 
fifty per cent, profit, ** so that the destitution of the 
people is truly deplorable," One has, however, to 
remember that the only means of transport was in open 
boats* that even when they reached the mainland, 
unless they accomplished the long and dangerous 
journey to Glasgow, they were still far from any 
centre of commerce, that the stores would often be 
months on their hands before they wore needed, and 
that credit must be long and payments precarious. 

Whatever the alien tacksmen might be, there was al- 
ways the Chief to appeal to, ready to help those of his own 
name and blood, those by whom his fathers had gained 
and kept the lands which he was beginning to feel were 
lipping away from him, and oven at this very time we 
bid Buchanan constantly speaking of the kindness to 
their tenants of the Maekenzies in the Lews, of the Mac- 
donalds in South Uist, and of Macleod in Bernera, It 
lould be mentioned that Seaforth, perceiving to what 
"species of injustice the sub- tenants were liable, allowed 

from the sub-tenanto wei-a so far recognised by cuBtom that there 
is a Gaelic rhyme enumerating them : 

**8even days forced lalK»ur in Spring, 
Seven days foi*ced laboui' in Autumn, 
A lamb tit Ltimma^, 
A wether at Hidlow^tide. 

"There was formerly a barbarous law in Uist by which* if a woman 
loet her husband , she forfeited one of their two horses ti> the tacks- 
man. There are some lineK alxnit the Each Urminiu the forfeited 
hoi'se, made by a man who inanied a widow wlio had been thus 
mulcted t 

** Who was conflicted with the law of widows, 
Wliom fate robs of their tiller (hus>Hindman)» 
A d#*eil not easy to bear wi>uUl l^e done t4» them« 
The ursano horse would b« taken from them, 

**The fat sheep sentrit Hallow-mass was called the moi^ chdraidJh 
nnd a fat fowl required at intervals was called the cearc feaHnn. 
Tlie days of esactetl lalxjur were known as the caraisde ; one day a 
year was also exacted for roiul mending." 
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no sub-letting, and all his tenants were concerned with 
himself only. 

The new school of proprietors and their advocates 
have tried to insist upon the serf -like conditions of life, 
and the oppression of the rule of the Chiefs in the old 
days, but even as far back as Martin (1703) we read : 

" If a tenant [in Barra] chance to lose his milk cows 
by the severity of the season, or any other misfortune, 
in this case Mackneil of Barra supplies him with the 
like number that he lost," and " when any of these 
tenants are so far advanced in years that they are 
incapable to till the ground, Mackneil takes such old 
men into his own family and maintains them all their 
life after." 

Moreover, as Burt reminds us (Letter 19, 1730), the 
alien is for the crofter what the nouveaux riches are to 
the peasantry of the village, whose squire they dis- 
place. 

" This power of the Chiefs is not supported by 
interest, as they are landlords, but as lineally descended 
from the old patriarchs, or fathers of the families, for 
they hold the same authority when they have lost their 
estates, as may appear from several, and particularly 
one, who commands in his clan, though at the same 
time they maintain him, having nothing left of his 
own." 

As has already been seen, Tyree was the first (1674) to 
pass from the old Chiefs : from the Macleans to the Camp- 
bells of Argyll, aliens in blood and faith, though that story 
belongs to another chapter of history altogether ; other 
proprietors, the Macnoills in Barra, the Macdonalds in 
South and North Uist, the Macleods in Harris, the Mac- 
kenzies in Lewis, at least parted with their property by 
honourable purchase, however distressing the loss of 
the lands of their ancestors might be, and in some cases 
undoubtedly was. 
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The Reformation, which had caused so much blood- 
shed and heart-burnings elsewhere, had passed by the 
remote and peaceful Hebrides, and in most cases the 
old religion remained untouched till the introduction 
of Presbyterianism by the followers of the new 
proprietors.^ 

In Tyree, we learn, Ferchard Frazer, though himself 
a cadet of the Lovat family, who have maintained the 
old faith, was the first minister, and his son John, well 
known to antiquarians in another connexion, who 
succeeded him in 1680, is said by his biographer (1707) 
to have converted twenty-four families in Coll. 

It was not till some fifty thousand Highlanders had 
been cleared from their native glens, and, in some of the 
islands, till hundreds more were perishing from want of 
proper shelter, food, clothing, and sanitation, that in 
August, 1882, Mr. D. H. Macfarlane, M.P., moved for a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the condition of the 
Highland crofters. The facts were so flagrant that, with 
none of the delay usual on such occasions, within six 
months the Commission was at work, and in 1883 their 
Report was before the public. 

Mr. Macfarlane, to whom fell the privilege of bring- 
ing about such an inquiry, remarks : 

"Everybody knows that it was a Commission 
composed almost entirely of landlords, that the crofters 
had no direct representative upon it, and yet, so irre- 
sistible was the evidence of wrong and the need of 
remedy, that it has made proposals almost revolutionary. 

* One of the Clanranalds, Alexander Maodonald of Boisdale 
<d. 1708), became a Protestant and Wiis one* of the lairds of whom 
Dr. Johnson (jiiotes an example, who drt>ve their tenants to 
church with a cane, the new faith l)eing accordingly known as " the 
religion of the yellow stick." The Clanranald islands of Benbecula 
and South Uist have, however, like Ban^a, remained constant to 
their old faith. It might have l>een different hatl the new proprietor 
been more popular, as was the case in Lewis, Hanis and North Uist. 
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That its report is favourable to the people may be 
accepted as proved when it is stated that it has incurred 
the bitter animosity of the Duke of Argyll.* Notwith- 
standing the studied caution of its language, the Report 
discloses a state of misery, of wrong-doing, and of 
patient long-suffering, without parallel in the history of 
this country. As great oppression may have been in- 
flicted upon the Irish, but it was not endured without 
bursts of wild, criminal resistance." 

A parliamentary commission is not, as a rule, over- 
charged with sentiment or philanthropy ; a group of 
landlords compelled to sit in inquiry into the conduct of 
their own order, investigating conditions in which their 
own privileges are at stake, were hardly likely to over- 
value the merits of the accuser in such a trial ; but one 
cannot but feel that their appraisement of his value as 
part of the stock of our national hive is expressed in 
handsome terms : 

''The crofting and cottar population of the Highlands 
and islands, small though it be, is a nursery of good 
workers and good citizens for the whole empire. In 
this respect the stock is exceptionally valuable. By 
sound physical constitution, native intelligence, and good 
moral training, it is particularly fitted to recruit the 
people of our industrial centres who, without such help 
from wholesome sources in rural districts, would degene- 

* He characterized it (Nineteenth Ceivtui^y^ 1884) as a "great shop 
for scandal, in which every private spite could be indulged." 

Lord Napier in his reply (as Chau*man of the Commission), after 
pointing out that conciliation was, on the contrary, the main end of 
all persons concerned, remarks : 

**When we i-eflect that these remote and often illiterate men 
were contending for the first time on a public scene for all that is 
deepest and dearest to them in life, how slender do their offences 
against morality, reason and good taste appear, when set beside the 
stratagems and mendacities of a party demonstration in Birming- 
ham or the revengeful diatribes of many a debate in the House of 
Commons." 
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rate under the infiuencea of bad lodging, unhealthy 
occuputinnH, and enei-\ating habits. It cannot be 
indifferent to the whole nation, constituted as the 
nation now is, to possess within its borders a people, 
hardy, skilful, intelligent, and prolific, as an ever- 
flowing foiintiiin (if renovating life. 

"It would be difficult to replace them by another race 
of equal ability and worth." 

It reads rather like a recommendation t^ go on breed- 
ing Highland cattle, and in consideration of its obvious 
iapUitton to its environment, not to allow the whole 
stock to be exported : but one cannot quarrel with the 
terniB of an appreciation, which is perhaps the more 
convincing that its manner is est^Tentially business-like. 

The problem finally brought before the Crofters* 
Commissioners appears to amount to this : 

The evidence having tended to show that, more 
especially in i*elation to certain districts, the native 
population is not in possession of sufficient land to 
provide them with food for themselves and tlieir stock,' 
is the difficulty t.o be met with more land or less 
population? They have expressed themselves very 
definitely as to the necessity of redistribution of land, 
and the Congested Districts Board, the practical out- 
come of the Commission, has already taken st^ps to 
earry out their recommendations — in some cases, 
notably those of Sir Arthur Orde in North ITist and 
Macleod of Macleod in 8kye, with the ready col- 



* Mr. Cfl-rmichaiel stated in his written evidence that two-thirds of 
the Innd w.hs in the possession of forty families?. 

Other evidence extnie-te*! by the Cominii^sionerfi hrouKht to light 
the fact that in Houth UiBt, after subtraeting for the t'lergj-, the 
Hchools, and the inns, the gross rental of the island was £5,(IK^ tif 
which £2,7(j:^2«. (V^, nearly half, was paid by thirteen persons, the 
tHfiiiainder being in the hands uf 787 croftei*8 whnse share is sci small 
jm t<^ average little over iM each, and yet the ialand has to support 
1^2Si familieK, a total population i»f (1,(178, 
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laboration of the proprietor ; in others, in spite of the 
proprietor. In the island of Barra, after what the Blue- 
books politely call " prolonged negotiation," that is to 
say, something as like a riot as the pe ace-loving H igh- 
lander k nows how to produce, the people, by the timely 
action of the Congested Districts Board, have been put 
in possession of 3,000 acres of land, largely subtracted 
from that of a single farmer, who, as appeared in the 
Commission, was renting over one-third of the entire 
island. 

In regard to the other phase of the problem, the 
utility of emigration, the evidence and the judgement 
upon the evidence has largely tended to show that, as 
Mr. Fraser Macintosh, himself a Highland landlord, 
expressed it : 

"... No necessity for State interference as regards 
emigration has been established, except in the case of 
the Lews and some of the minor islands of the Hebrides. 
Re-occupation by and redistribution among crofters and 
cottars of much land now used as large farms will be 
beneficial to the State, to the owner, and to the 
occupier." 

Some of the members of the Commission, without 
going so far as Mr. Fraser Macintosh, were of opinion 
that emigration would be useful under certain 
conditions : 

" Emigration offers few difficulties to the young and 
able-bodied, but it is obvious that it can be no benefit 
to a country to lose its workers alone, and that it is 
only by the removal of entire families that any service- 
able relief from congestion will be experienced." 

Surely the condition of some of our villages in rural 
England is sufficient protest against the subtraction of 
the able-bodied, a protest which the horrible con- 
sequences of our war in South Africa emphasize still 
further. At the time of the Commission it was pointed 
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out that the Higlilands and islands were contributing 
4,431 men to the Naval Reserve, an organization which, 
as will be pointed out in the chapter on Lewis, is well 
worthy of special consideration in the Highlands. It 
is long now since, commenting on the emigration then 
beginning, before the resuscitation of the kelp-industry, 
Sir Walter Scott wrote : 

" If the hour of need should come, and it may not be 
far distant, the pibroch may sound through the 
deserted region, but the summons will remain 
unanswered." 

The problems with which the Government has to deal, 
prominent everywhere, are so much a part of the very 
existence of South Uist that it would be vain to 
attempt any account of the island without first describ- 
ing its conditions of life. To quote once more from the 
Report : 

" The history of the economical transformations which 
a great portion of the Highlands and ishinds has, during 
the past century, undergone, does not repose on the 
loose and legendary tales that pass from mouth to 
mouth ; it rests on the solid basis of contemporary 
records, and, if these were wanting, it is written in 
indelible characters on the surface of the soil." 

One might well go further: it is written on the 
faces, on the manners, on the very lives of the i>eople. 
If anything on God's earth could bo beyond hope it 
would seem to be the island of South Uist, for the 
people themselves seem hopeless. They have largely 
lost the frankness, the ease of manner so commonly 
characteristic of the Islands ; those who know them 
best allege that they have even acquired some of the 
cunning, the graspinguess so often characteristic of 
those crushed in body and soul. 

I well remember the remark of one, whose life was 
sacrificed to the needs of these suffering people, upon 
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looking at a spray of the blue forget-Die-iiot which, 
niixed with the golden iriH, makes a belt of June glory 
round every one of the hundred lochs of his watery 
parish, *' Fancy any one wanting to remember this place 
that got a chanre to forget it I " It wa^ of South Uist 
that* when I had .suggested a tidal wave as the only 
solution of its problems, Mr. Stanford quaintly re- 
marked, " It would be more economiciil to turn it into 
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hypophosphates/' He too 
well knew and realized the 
stiignant hopelessness of 
the island poverty. 

The very existence of the 
island of South Uist is it- 
self a tragedy whitvh sluimes our civiliy^ition. Nowhere^ 
in our proud Empire is there a spot more desolate, 
grim, hopelessly poverty-stricken. It is a wilderness of 
rock and of standing water on which, in the summer, 
golden lieheu and spreading watc*r-lilies mock the 
ghastly secrets of starvation and disease that they con- 
ctsaL The water is constantly utterly unfit for drinking 
purposes. There is not a tree on the island, and one 
wonders how the miserable cattle and sheep contrive 
to live on the scant groy herbage. The laud of the 
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poor ig not enclosed ; and to preserve the tiny cropa 
from the hungry wandering cows and horses they have 
to he continually watched, and as half an acre of bare 
may be distributed over five acres of bog and rock, the 
waste of human labour is considerable. The potatoes 
often rot in the wot ground, and I have seen the 
grain and hay lying out as late as Octolier from the 
impossibility of getting it dried. 

Excellent and abundant fresh- water trout there is, 
but that is not for the poor ; nor the rabbits, nor the 
game, and even the sea-wrack, formerly a means of 
living, is now hardly w^orth the getting. Nevertheless, 
when the ** tangle '* comes on the beach — pro\nded the 
factor gives them leave to get it at all, which by no 
meanus necessarily foUows^ — men, women and children 
crowd down with earliest daylight, and work on by 
moonlight or starlight, with the hideous intensity of 
starvation. 

The houses of the poor, especially of the cottars, are 
inconceivably w^retcbed. They are of undressed stone, 
piled together without mortar, and thatched with turf. 
Often they have no chimney, sometimes no window ; 
the floor is a l>og, and a few boxes, with a plank sup- 
ported by stones for a seat, is all the furniture except 
the unwholesome shut-in beds. Cleanliness is im- 
possible, with soot coating the roof overhead, wet mud 
for floor, and, except in the very rare fine days, chickens, 
and perhaps a sick sheep or even a cow or horse, for 
fellow-occupants. 

To the old Boisdale and Clanranald chiefs w^ith all 
their faults the people were ready to forgive much ; but 
the Highlander, at best consei*vativo, exclusive, distrust- 
ful of strangers, becomes, w^hen oppressed, starving, 
terror-stricken, unreasonable in prejudice, intolerant of 
change, perverse it may be in refusing to do his part in 
establishing mutual understanding. 
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Only those who have sojourned among them, not m 
the cosy fishing-hotel at Loch Boisdalei far away from 
the villages, but who have established personal relations 
with the people in their own homes, can even guess at 
the utter hopeless dreariness of their lives. The chronic 
dyspepsia which accompanies the ever-present teapot, 
the wan anaemic faces of women and children, the con- 
tinual absence from the island of all able-bodied men 
make the human element almost as depressing as the 
flat, grey, glimmering, wet landscape. 

One gleam of brightness there is, a cottage hospital, 
built and maintained by the Marchioness of Bute, on 
whom, needless to say, the island has no claim what- 
ever. There three devoted women are constantly 
fighting such disease as comes of starvation, bad water, 
no drainage, and the accidents inseparable from sea- 
faring life in open boats on a dangerous coast. The 
doctor, responsible for a district of over thirty miles 
in length, with a dangerous ford and a treacherous 
minch to cross and many a weary mile where 
there is no road to travel, cannot, as a mere ques- 
tion of time and space, do anything like justice to 
his work. His self-sacrifice and unceasing toil I know 
well; they are qualities one takes for granted in South 
Uist.^ When an epidemic breaks out — influenza again 
and again, or the virulent typhoid, which one can only 
expect under the conditions of life at Dalibrog and 
other villages on the island — the people are helpless 
and terror-stricken. They are so absolutely without 
means of grappling with illness, of protection for the 
healthy, that they are panic-stricken with an animal- 
like savagery of self-defence. For the sake of others, 
such cases cannot be taken into the hospital ; the Sisters 

* I believe that, among other recent improvements, some curtail- 
ment of the sphere of the over-worked medical officer has recently 
l)een effected. 
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can seldom leave their own work for distant nursing, 
though at critical times they have accomplished even 
this. 

The summer of 1898 was one of the worst they have 
ever endured. The potato crop had failed the previous 
autumn, the fishing was exceptionally bad, and an 
epidemic of even more than usual virulence had broken 
out. Only one person was there to help, the young 
priest, the Rev. George Rigg. He was in every sense 
of the w^ord a gentleman, and a scholar, educated at St. 
Sulpice, where he acquired something of the special 
subtlety of French thought which fitted him for work 
very different from that which lay in his path of duty. 
He had the fastidious refinement of thought and habit 
which is often inseparable from years of delicate health 
and over-work. Not himself of Highland blood, his 
personal devotion had made him nevertheless perfectly 
at home with his people, and often have they told 
me of the eloquence of his preaching in their own 
Gaelic tongue. 

I remember that on first seeing him there I turned to 
his predecessor, himself broken down from over- work and 
heroic self-sacrifice in the interests not only spiritual but 
material of his fiock, saying, " How I hope that bright 
boy won't be allowed to eat out his heart on this 
desolate island ! " I little thought his deliverance 
would come in three years. 

This is the bare story as written to me by that same 
faithful friend, a priest on a neighbouring island, who 
encouraged his work in life and nursed him like a 
brother on his death-bed : 

" For three weeks he devoted himself to a fever- 
stricken family where husband, wife and children were 
all prostrate at once. No one ever called to see them 
or nurse them but Father Rigg and the doctor who 
called and prepared food for them several times. Not 
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even the mother of the man nor the sister of the wife 
ever entered the door. Father Rigg came daily and 
nursed and fed them and spent the day with them to 
cheer them. He had the most menial and loathsome 
work to do, and did it heroically. He was struck down 
himself a week last Thursday, and died on the following 
Friday, at 7.30. a.m., in the height of a violent typhoid 
fever, after receiving the last Sacraments. . . . Father 
Rigg had not the enthusiasm, or I should say the 
natural pleasure, that hard work often gives [owing 
greatly to extreme delicacy of health], but worked out 
of a conscientious devotion .to religion and duty. It 
was trampling down his natural inclinations thoroughly 
to undertake these three weeks of solitary and sicken- 
ing work. He took pleasure in subduing himself." 
And now 

His place in all the pomp that fills 
The glory of the summer hills 
Is that his grave is g^en. 

He lies among the scattered and unenclosed graves of 
his flock on the "machair," the flat grass-grown expanse 
above the shore. A handsome Celtic cross marks the 
spot, and as one comes upon it suddenly on the bare 
expanse, one feels that here, far away from all the tra- 
ditional sanctities to which one is accustomed, one is 
— perhaps all the more — on holy ground. He still lives 
in the hearts of his people, his deeds are told in their 
stories, and his name, like those of the heroes of their 
past, is preserved in song. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SOUTH UIST AND ITS PEOPLE 

LORD NAPIER, who has so admirably shown his 
real appreciation of the crofter and his troubles, 
ha;^ woU described this district, as one which ** the caprice 
of Nature has stricken Tvith so many disabiUties, and 
invested with so deep a charm." 

As has already been shown, there was a time when 
man was glad, even in South Hist ; and iu truth, even 
here, were the tyranny of Nature ail that he had to 
contend wnth, man*s life might yet be tolerable. As it is, 
he livea in memory and tradition, and the Uist man is 
at his best when talking of the past. 

Many of the common-place affairs of eveiy-day life 
used to be conducted in the most picturesque manner. 
In every to\%Tiship, even if of only half a dozen houses, 
there was formerly a constabal baile (constable of the 
hamlet), w^hose business it was to direct and distribute 
the work of gathering peats, to select new peat grounds 
when the old were exJiausted, to see to the repair of the 
mountain paths by which the peat was brought down 
in creels, to direct the reclaiming of land, to represent 
the crofters in their dealings with the factor, and in 
much else. He was elect^ed yearly, or for longer periods 
or even for life, according to the custom of his district. 
When he accepted office he w ould take off his shoes and 
stockings — to show that he was in contact with the 
earth of which he was made and to which he would 
return, and then, raising his bonnet, and lifting up his 
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eyes to heaven he would declare that upon his honour, 
in presence of earth and heaven, in presence of God 
and men, he would be faithful to his trust. Many are 
the tributes we have heard to the faithfulness of one 
and another of these men, to their zeal, justice, industry 
and resource. 

Such an intermediary was especially necessary, when, 
as on the Gordon estates, the factor was unable to 
speak Gaelic. He, on his side, has a sub-oflScial, known 
as the Maor Gruind, the ground-officer, who can meet 
and converse with the Maor-Baile, so that, as the local 
saying has it, ** The tongue of the people is in another 
man's mouth." 

There are some lofty hills in South Uist — one point, 
Ben Mhor, visible even from Tyree and from the main- 
land, is over 2,000 feet high ; another, Hecla,^ named 
probably by the Norsemen over a thousand years ago, 
1,988 feet high. The hills lie along the east coast of the 
island, while westward of them, the ground, intersected 
with lake and bog, lies level to the sea-shore or machair, 
a great sandy, bent-grown plain, excellent for cattle and 
horses, and in former times all common land, as were 
also the hills. 

Now the hill-ground is taken away as well as the 
best of the machair, and they have even had to 
share their rocks and bogs with new-comers. In the 
old days, however, when the grass on the shallow 
strand was exhausted, the people, with their cattle, 
used to betake themselves to the hills and so, by 
change of scene for themselves and of pasture for 
their flocks and herds, they escaped many complaints 
and ailments common now that the soil is over-worked, 
and food, lodging, and clothing so much deteriorated. 
They themselves, equally with the cattle, were much 

1 The natives call the hill Teackulh (pronounced Tecla), a usual 
change in Gaelic when the initial H is introduced. 
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ter fed when the ground had a chance to lie fallow* 
The possession of eoniinoti land made even a small eroft 
much more productive than now, when so nmeh is 
exacted from it, and Father Camphell, a native of 
South Uist, where he is still held in loving memory* 
assured the Commissioners that there was sufficient 
land in Uist for the present population if only they had 
the use of it. 

A fine day in the month of June would he chosen for 
the start, and at an early hour in the morning the pro- 
cession formed* the men, lads and young "girls, driving 
the sheep, mares, and calves, their simple provision 
packed in creels strapjjed on the hacks of a few moun- 
tain ponies, the older women, knitting as they walked, 
following with the young children, while half-groi»^Ti 
boys and girls, full of wild anticipations of fun, ran 
backward and forward like the excited dogs, probably 
of all the party most conscious of responsibility* 

On arriving, there would 1x3 small repairs to make to 
le shealings of last year* all of the simplest and most 
lementary description, often of the bee-hive shape, hut 
on occasion adapted to the material available^ — stones 
roughly piled against a large rock, or against a bank, 
supports of disused oars or parts of masts, a roof of the 
roughest thatch of heather or bent grass, a shelf in the 
thickness of the wall for keeping the milk cool on hot 
summer days, the floor as Nature may have provided, 
turf or sand or beaten earth. 

Then, when all was arranged, they would sit down in 
ittered groups to the Moving Feast, of which the 
iting and driukiiig would be, as on all occasions in the 
Highlands* the lea^t conspicuous part, consisting prob- 
ably of cheese and scones, perhaps tea. 

Then would come, as the climax, the shealing evening 
hymn sung to one of the slow melodies with the melan- 
choly cadence so characteristic of the oldest Gaelic 
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8ong8. They would confide themselves and their flocks 
to the protection of S. Michael, subduer of the wild 
beast, to Mary, mother of the white lamb, to S. 
Columba, always concerned with the care of the dumb 
beasts to whom in his life-time he showed so much 
kindness, and finally to the Blessed Trinity. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Three in One, be with us in light and darkness : 
Down in the low-lying machair or up on the hill-side, 
The Three in One be with us. His arm around our head. 

Often in the Islands, one notes a brighter colour 
on the heather, or a greener shade upon the grass in 
some wild spot just above the rocky shore, denoting 
the former occupation of the spot by a group of 
shealings, perhaps for the pasturage of cattle, I am 
told, though I have not seen them, that on the 
machair of the west coast of South Uist there are 
earth dwellings, which are used as shealings by kelp- 
workers. 

As is described elsewhere, it is not only at the sheal- 
ing that such prayers are and have long been in 
constant use in the Catholic islands. There are prayers 
for travelling, for following the cattle, for going to sea, 
for raking the peats at night, for rousing them in the 
morning, the theory of saying grace carried to a logical 
conclusion. 

The summer exodus was indeed the great festival of 
the year, and among the folk-songs of the people those 
in praise of the shealings are among the most poetical 
Both in mind and body, perhaps even in soul, the people 
have lost much in losing the rest and refreshment of 
the shealing life. 

The women and children happily established in their 
new surroundings, all needful repairs done to shealing 
an^ bothie and pen, the men would return home to 
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attend to the crops and get in the peat, thatch the 
houses and generally make preparation for the coming 
winter. 

During the three months or more of their stay, the 
principal work of the women would be to make butter 
and cheese for the winter store. The flocks could ram- 
ble all flay at will, feeding in the freshest and greenest 
spots ; the calves and lambs would be growing fat and 
strong on the sweet hill pasture, and the cows would be 
yielding of their best.* Spare hours would be occupied 
with the distaff, getting the w^ool ready for the ^^^nter*s 
task of weaving the warm durable cloth which was then 
their only wear. The young folks enjoyed the fun and 
freedom of an existence without even the responsibility 
of herding, and none of the folk-songs are so blithe and 
gay as those in praise of the shealings and the shealing 
life. 

In the old days many of the people paid their 
rent in kelp, but when kelp-making for the Estate 
practically ceased, a reduction in rent, long promised 
by Colonel Gordon, ought to have been allowed, 
for money payment is alwa3^s dearer for the people 
than payment by hibour or produ«*e ; for the amount of 
money in circulation is very small, and has an 
exaggerated v^ilue among the people, whose ordinary 
transactions with each other are carried on by barter, 
^ggs being a very usual unit of exchange. What the 
people buy from tlie local " merchant " or shop- 



* '^rin^ oltl iliiyt*, %vith all their ease of life jls conipaifHl with tht* 
hard haml-Uj-hand »truKglt' of the pretserit, wert' nevertlieless days of 
riixlcr and econoniie law. The const/ible of the village, whose work 
has hei'n alrecuiy mentioned, eanied out strict rules about the 
"souming/* that is. the assigning of land for grazing purposen, that 
tht^re might l)e fair jd/iy and just di%'ision. For example, a cow's 
gTASs WA>J connt^ed ns the equivalent uf that of eight calveii or sheep, 
or of sixteen Iarnh>« ur geese, and the utmost pains were taken to 
neeure justice for all. 
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keeper (a tradesman in the islands is a craftsman ; 
a tailor, shoemaker, carpenter, etc) is generally bought 
on credit and paid for in wool or home-made cloth, 
which, though a convenient method, indeed at times 
the only one possible, is considerably to the advantage 
of the merchant, who, however, of course incurs a 
certain amount of risk from which he is bound in 
some degree to protect himself. 

Even when kelp was worth considerably more than 
at the present day, little more than two or three 
pounds per ton ever reached the people, and the ten- 
dency for the profit to accrue to the Estate, which con- 
tributed nothing whatever, has naturally increased 
rather than diminished, so that compulsory service 
in kelp-making, on pain of eviction, lingered on, often 
greatly to the detriment of agricultural work in June, 
July and August, until, in the year 1886, the crofters 
secured fixity of tenure and the old threat became of no 
avail. When, to a question put by Mr. Eraser Macin- 
tosh in the House of Commons, the Lord Advocate 
replied that there was now no contract compelling the 
crofters to make kelp for the Estate, and that all the 
money got for kelp was handed to them in return 
for their labour, the people naturally supposed them- 
selves free to seek a better market. With a power 
of initiation one would hardly have expected to find in 
so remote a place, one of the crofters undertook to 
act as agent, and at once offered a penny more per 
square yard of tangle than was paid by the Gordon 
Cathcart Estate. The Estate authorities at once inter- 
dicted the prospective purchasers, and the poor islanders 
had no choice but to offer the result of their season's 
work to them at the old price. The Estate not only 
refused the offer, but served an action of suspension 
and interdict upon seventeen of the crofters, prohibit- 
ing them from removing or disposing of the tangles 
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col lei* ted. To quote from a eontomporary newspaper 
account : 

"They were thus boycotted; their severe and pro- 
tracted labours go for nothing, and the fruit of their 
hardy industry is ruthlessly sacrifired. Can anythuig 
more disheartening to industrious and honest people 
be imagined? The islanders are greatly agitated over 
the question, and claim that it is unreasonable and con- 
trary to justice, that Lady Cathcart's claim to tangles, 
grown perliaps hundreds of miles from tlie shores of her 
est*ite, should be allowed as her property, merely be- 
ciiuse they luippen to be cast upon tlie sea-shores of her 
island by the acci<lent of the winds and the waves, and 
which, but for the industry of the poor people living on 
her estate, would not be worth a farthing to any person 
in the British Empire/' 

It is only in the Highlands, among a race accustomed 
to look to those over them as holding parental, not 
tyrannical authority* that such things are possible. In 
Ireland the people boycot the landlords ; in the Islands, 
the lan<llord boy cots the people. And then we talk 
about *' the lazy Higlilander *' and wonder that he does 
not make more effort to better his I'ninlition ! 

It is obvious therefore, that with no agriculture worth 
mentioning, insuflicient ground on which to graze stock, 
rare and uncertain markets for their beasts, and every 
obstacle put in the way of making profit out of even the 
jetsam and ilotsam of the ocean, it is extremely diflimilt 
for the people to acquire the actual cash which alone 
would enable them to face the world with the charac- 
teristic Highland independence and self-respect. This 
their present life is going far to obliterate, at least among 
the inhabit^ints of South Uist. The hope of gaining a 
prosperous home in South Uist seems so remote that the 
i^^hinder in despair turns his gaze across the Atlnntic, 
In Manitoba he knows that the hardy industrious High- 
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lander will be welcome. It is true that compulsory 
emigration is not now permitted. Yet are there many 
indirect methods of making life quite intolerable, in 
districts where endurance is being already stretched to 
its utmost possibility of tension. 

The people have an absolute craving for work, and it 
is chiefly from these islands that the young women go 
every year to the east-coast fishing, mainly now to 
Aberdeen, though formerly largely to Fraserburgh and 
Peterhead. They are expert fish-curers. They receive 
£2 on engagement, in mid-winter, when money is 
scarcest, and this probably tempts away many a 
woman who possibly repents of her bargain later. 
However there is no work for them to do at home, 
the change and better food, now that there is no 
shealing-Iife, is good for their health, and they bring 
home not only money but enlargement of notions. 
Many of the domestic details of life have improved 
greatly since the women have been away from the 
Islands. They bring home crockery and articles of 
clothing, and their lives have gained in order and in 
complexity. Their life at the fishing is necessarily 
of the roughest. Sometimes they work for two or 
three nights without sleep. Their conduct is said to 
be excellent. 

I have travelled with them two or three times 
between Oban and their own islands. They were 
always neat and modest in their dress and orderly in 
their conduct, but, poor girls, strange to say, they were 
horribly sea-sick ! ' 

Some of the crofters too go south to work on mainland 
farms, but almost always as emergency- work to tide over 
necessities, bringing back the money earned to spend on 
their own crofts, and very rarely tempted to remain 
in permanent employment away from family and 
home. They are capable of immense endurance and 
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PEAT-CUTTING 

irery hard work for any definite object surh *is fishing 
or tangle- drying, persevering day and night without 
»leep and with scanty food. Indeed, without such 
perseverance and the capacity for seizing occasion, no- 
thing wouhl be accomj)liahed. When the miserable little 
crops are gathered, often HtorHlly a mere handful hero 
and there, as any little accumulation of soil in the 
liollow of a rock or under the shelter of a hillock has 
made planting possibh*, they often have to stand in the 
** stooks " (small shocks) for weeks before they can be 
stacked, waiting for a drying wind, in a climate where 
continuance of sunshine cannot l>e depended u|>on. Only 
about 150 or so of these poor little bundles go to a 
stack as, again probably on account of the damp, the 
stacks are made very small and of bee-hive shape. We 
were tx^ld that the flowers of the water ragwort, 
eaoibhrt'chan, are put freely among the straw to keep out 
the rats; but whether tliis is a useful agricultural hint or 
a part of the same superstition which leads the jjeople 
to put this weed into the dairy to keep off tlie Evil-Eye, 
I am unable to say. 

The peat-cutting is still done, if i>ossibIe^ by the men, 
who leave the peats to <lry ; but the burden of bringing 
tliem home too often falls upon the women, as the men 
away most of the autumn. The peats are cut flat 
and big, not brick-shaped as on the mainland, and 
require a great deal of drying before tliey are lit for 
use. 

There are separate names for the peats : Ban*ad is 
the top peat, Goliad the outside peat, Tn'aftad, the 
third peat, Sioniad the one most protected. 

Much labour is spent over the thatch of the houses, 
which^ if attended to from time to tinu% i\my last for 
forty yeai*s. The material mainly used in Uist is the 
bent-gra88 from the machair, but the people have to 
pfiy in labour for permission to cut it. The bent, when 
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dried, is extremely tough, and is sometimes woven into 
mats, bags, and horse collars ; one industrious man in 
Benbecula makes excellent chairs of it, of design and 
outline just such as one sometimes sees in old-fashioned 
houses as having come from India. Sometimes rushes 
are used, if permission can be obtained to cut them, 
more rarely heather, bracken, or the Osmunda regalis. 
The walls are built three or four feet thick, but are 
pointed with lime, sometimes packed with sand, as in 
Tyree. 

Now that the people have security of tenure and 
are beginning to improve their houses, the old building 
is often turned into a byre (shelter for cattle), and the 
new one built beside it. There are, however, a few of 
the old sod or turf byres still standing, built where 
surface stones are not easily available, and these, many 
of them, were at one time houses, put up when the 
unhappy inhabitants had to provide themselves with a 
roof-tree, yet with no certainty of being alile to keep 
even such wretched shelter as this for long. ^ 

The Hvrjrage houses of old times of which large 
numhr?rH, are still standing, measured, inside, about thirty 
fi!i»t by fourteen. One end was occupied by the box- 
beds, the fire was in the middle of the floor, and at the 
end furtluist away from the beds, the cattle were 
formerly housed. 

The crofters generally build north and south, which is 
said to V)e for economy in thatching, but I don't know 
upon what principle, and the miserable position chosen 
for th(5ir homes, is often accounted for by the fact that 
in old days, when the land was held in common, it was 
profitable to build on the worst part ; even such a morsel 
as thirty feet by fourteen being too precious to use 
lightly, if it were capable of growing corn or potatoes. 
The house is regarded mainly as a shelter at night, and 
the people care nothing for a view ; indeed, as windows 
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are of comparatively recent introduction, they had, till 
lately, little opportunity to enjoy it. 

It is said that there was formerly a good deal of 
illicit trade in South Uist, and that Dutch smugglers 
landed goods on the island, but whether for the benefit 
of families of the Clan Ranald or whether the goods 
wore brought with the view of conveyance to the 
mainland does not appear. 

The shebeen or unlicensed drinking-shops have also, 
technically, disappeared, though one in South Uist 
lingered on until but a few years ago, and naturally 
there is some evasion of the excise by the many foreign 
ti^aders who visit Barra and Lewis during the short 
fish-cuving season. Only this year we heard of a 
melancholy scene when some of the fishermen of a 
certain island were deluded into buying a considerable 
quantity of Eau de Cologne. Under the impression it 
was some new variety of uisge (strong water), they 
adjourned to the hill one afternoon, when resting from 
a night of fishing, and proceeded to drink it. Then 
followed a fearful thirst which the men on a Scotch or 
English boat induced them to appease with beer, and 
the results, as may be imagined, were highly disastrous. 

The township of Steligarry, the endowment of the 
Macvurrichs, the bards of Clanranald, was a sacred 
place and afforded sanctuary for any person escaping 
thither, no matter what the nature of his crime. 
There is a tradition that the endowment was in per- 
petuity, as" was that of Bomish, another part of the 
Clanranald estate, "To be held as long as the sea 
comes about a stone, or a black cow gives milk, and 
until the big stone of Beinne Corairidh (a hill in 
Bomish) runs out on the point of Ard by itself." 

It is said, however, that when troubles befel the 
Clanranalds, both Macvurrich and the laird of Bomish 
had to go to Edinburgh to defend their claims, which 
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they maintained successfolly in six courts. But one 
day a man ''like a gentleman*' met them, and said 
that if they wished to be free from further trouble 
they had only to go to the Cross at Edinburgh, and 
declare themselves publicly in the phrase : 

"I am Macvurrich from Steligarry. And I am 
Bomish from BomLsh." 

Unfortunately the expression they used — as was in- 
tended — was Mach a Steligarry^ Mach a Bomish, which 
means out of as well as from, and when they had said 
it "the lawyers who had been in hiding rushed out, 
and told them they had publicly renounced all claim to 
their lands." 

The same informant says that the Macvurrichs were 
in Steligarry, the Clanranalds in Uist, the MacNeills in 
Barra, and the Macleans in Duart for fifteen genera- 
tions. 

Like Claverhouse and many other heroes, the Clan- 
ranalds could not be killed with lead. The chief, who 
was at Sheriff Muir, was so certain of his immunity 
that he dressed in scarlet to exhibit the favours of fate. 
However, a man from Moidart, the district next to 
Clanranald's mainland property of Arisaig, who had 
enlisted to escape punishment for theft, knew of the 
charm, and loading his gun with silver, killed him. 

At the north end of the island is a tract of country 
which, even in South Uist, is of exceptional desolation. 
Bounded on three sides by the sea, intersected with 
countless lakes on endless bog, fit only for a nursery of 
moss and sundew,^ a hopeless dreary expanse over- 
hung with a grey mist of exhalation, which never 
seems to clear away from the reeking soil, lies the 
parish of lochar, a collection of nine townships, 

* Mr. Caniiichael points out that the local names for the sundew 
show that the natives understood its carnivorous nature long before 
the fact was appreciated by science. 
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Inhere, if anywhere on earth, one may look for the 
very ax>otheo6i8 of the straggle for existence. 

Mr. Carmichael, who for some years lived but a mile 
or two beyond the dreary region, thus describes it : 

** Where the land is not rock it is heathy where not 
heath it is bog, where not bog it is black peaty shallow 
lake, and where not lake it is a sinuous arm of the sea, 
winding, coiling, and trailing its i$nakelike forms into 
every conceivable shape, and meeting you with all it# 
black slimy mud in the most unexpected places*^ 

But even here the gentle inhabitants cherish kindly 
thoughts and a love for home. The little Church han 
lately been restored by means of gift^ from Hons and 
daughters exiled abroad, and who, it may be, pr^^ienre 
in grateful memory the thought of one kind man who, 
in this desolate spot, preached to hbi per/ple, Hh v> mtuty 
of these priests have done, by lus life and a/rtive wr/rk, 
still eloquent, and still bearing fruit With hiA fnm 
hands. Father Hacgrigor laboured sumfm^ the p^4#l#;, 
encouraging them to clear their little pl/>t>» of tfa^ rr/dk# 
that encumbered them, and u«ing the 4»t//n#^ tktM 
gained in erecting mile>9 of ex^nellent dyk^?i* wbi^b h^p 
to diminish the ta»k of herding tfa^ ^ttk; l/y ke^nff 
the cows and sheep away fn^n tfc^ kt^Axm^ A witi»#!?wi 
for the Commiarioo Xtb^if^A ' /^?p^yrf . p. 1^^/ : " f>'irif#^ 
his inenmbency of €g%^^ ff^nj j^s^r^ \te *hf/^*:A * u^fte 
admirable ^»iM««|fcl* to the ^^0^ hf/w v^ impr<^rv^ r^0^r 
crofts tiian all the proprKtor«. h^^^r^. f^tA *jy'k.^ft0^$ 
put together."" 

This bans the <Me, *^ w%0^.^ r^ * K'-r^'/^^xr^* 
witncM^ ooe is not Hmwyn^A v^ kskrr^ i.n^r *<^.r. u^ 
taetar deprived him of h^ ^r^Az ^^z --jijf.^j,*^: 9iU 
im iMoie Miets; it m ^sAmm^ ^sjf/r^, ♦.v/^-r^^ .vir v. t,^f 
that they wwe iwtortrf v> iscsa^ yr-j^^r^j '/^.:a v. u^ 
kindly interfnoMe of oe«i^ lU^^fr^K J<^>^^' ''-^ 
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Buchanan (Land of Lome, vol. ii. p. 84) says : 
"In the whole list of jobbers, excepting only the 
mean whites of the Southern States of America, there 
are no paltrier fellows than the men who stand by 
Highland doors and interpret between ignorance and 
the great proprietors. They libel the race they do not 
understand, they deride the aif ections they are too base 
to cultivate, they rob, plunder, and would exterminate 
wholly the rightful masters of the soil. They are the 
agents of civilization in such places as the Outer 
Hebrides, so that if God does not help the civilized it is 
tolerably clear that the devil will. In the islands 
beware of the civilized. Wherever the great or little 
Sassenach comes he leaves a dirty trail like the slime 
of a snake." 

I have known factors and other agents of the pro- 
prietors of whom, so far as one may judge, every word 
of this indictment appeared to be true. But I think it 
only right to record that I know others, men whose 
life and conduct I have watched for years, of whom 
even the tenants freely testified that they were honest, 
upright, kindly, as factors go, and of whom the unpre- 
judiced outsider might well say far more than this : 
men from whom I have received not only personal 
kindness, but just and humane testimony as to the 
responsibilities with which they are charged. No one 
who has not been on the spot knows all the trials and 
difficulties of a factor, especially such as are not auto- 
cratic, who have to render account to a chamberlain 
who gets the credit of what goes right and knows 
where to lay the blame of what goes wrong. It is high 
time that the proprietors took a fair share of respon- 
sibility for what is done in their islands. Merely to 
receive rents, spend them elsewhere, and leave the 
people to blame the unlucky agents for indifference, 
if not oppression, is often to do injustice to men, 
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hard - working, well - meaning, but often sorely per- 
plexed. 

I venture to think, however, that the factors have in 
one respect themselves to thank for this. The people 
are ever ready to point out that they come to the Islands 
poor men, and go away rich ones, a reproach which 
they sometimes bring upon themselves by occupying 
the best farms on the island. Such a position ought 
not to be possible ; the proprietor ought, in common 
honesty to his tenants, to place the factor in such a 
financial position that he should have no temptation to 
expose himself to the charge of ** having his own axe 
to grind." 

Amongst other pleasant memories to which the 
people of South Uist still cling, is that they were once 
blessed with a good factor whose name deserves to be 
recorded, one Doctor Macleod, remembered for his 
medical skill when medical attendance was even more 
difficult to obtain than now, but still more for the very 
rare fact that he sought and gained the love of the 
people for whom he was responsible, although the 
representative of the new order and the alien pro- 
prietor. He helped to redeem the machairs, and by 
judicious cutting and economy to promote the growth 
of kelp. Moreover he contrived, and with great labour 
and skill carried out, the drainage of some of the vast 
tracts of water with which the land in South Uist is 
for ever carrying on a hopeless contest. As Mr. Car- 
michael has expressed it, "He drained the estates of 
their water, instead of the holders of their produce." 

Father Allan has recorded a curious fragment of 
Oaelic verse which gives one an insight into the con- 
ditions of life at this period: 

McLeod is the clever man, 
I fear I shall lose his help 
Since it is he who stands true to the right. 
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The factor spoke then : 

Mclntyre has tortured me, 
If he remain in Glac-nan-Ruari 
I shall leave of my own accord. 

The Colonel spoke majestically [Colonel Gordon] : 

Knock you down your house at Martinmas 
And put out the wife and the children, 
Though they should die in consequence. 

The point being that anything like complaint brought 
summary punishment upon the person injured. 

The mutual good feeling of the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in islands where one might very 
naturally expect the reverse to be the case, is a fact 
which constantly came under our notice and deserves 
to be recorded. The only case of tension of which 
wo heard was over a matter not under the control of 
the people, and which the late Archbishop Macdonald, 
of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, at one time himself 
a priest in the Highlands, brought before the notice of 
the authorities. This was the fact that although in 
South Uist, out of 280 children in the schools, 255 were 
of the older faith as against 25 Protestants, the 
Roman Catholics were allowed no voice in the selec- 
tion of a teacher. As the Archbishop truly said, the 
majority had the law on their side, but as the proprietor 
and factors were on the other, they were afraid to 
enforce it. 

The Chairman of the Commission pointedly replied 
that such a matter might well be referred to the sense 
of the ratepayers at the next School Board Election, 
and something has been done, though we still found 
some Protestant teachers in the island. What, to our 
thinking, was more serious, some of the Roman Catholic 
teachers, since elected, were Irishmen and could not 
speak Gaelic, and though native pupil-teachers supply 
the want to a certain extent, it is a cumbersome and 
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unsatisfactory method to instruct a number of 3^oung 
children, intelli|<ent it may be, but Rtupofied by want 
of nourishment and often wet and cold, by means 
of a foreign language. The attention of the Roman 
Catholic authorities in some of their many admirable 
training schools, might well be turned to this question 
of supplying Gaelie-speaking teachers for the schools 
of the Islands. Also^ in those days of lack of work 
for women, it should be remembereil that there is 
a very imperfect supply of Gaelic-speaking nurses. 
'* District '* nurses to look after people in their own 
homes, are perhaps the sorest need of the islanders. 
Happily one nurse speaking the language of the people 
and able to give them advice and instruction, is estab- 
lished in the admirably arranged Bute Hospital and 
Dispensary at Dalibrog which, though built and 
maintained at the sole cost of a Roman Catholic, is 
at the service of Catholics and Protestants alike and 
is freely used by all, even those from distant islands, 
(Barra^ Eriskay, and Benbecula)* who have to cross a 
dangerous niinch or tedious ford as the case may 
be, as well as to take a journey of, perhaps, twelve 
or fifteen miles in a country destitute of any pubHc 
conveyance, possessing indeed very few conveyances 
of any kind. 

The work of the hospital reaches even further than 
the care of the sick only* Wliile ever^^thiug is done 
to show consideration for the feelings of the people, 
as for example in having all the rooms on one floor, 
for a staircase has ^ill the terror of the unknown, and 
by, as far as possihh^, adapting the food to familiar 
methods and materials, at tlie same time advantage is 
taken of every opportunity of giving object-lessons 
in cleanliness, sanitation, and thrift There is a good 
garden in which, as far as climate and soil peiinit, 
a variety of vegetables and even of flowers receive 
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the care and attention which the people are too 
hopeless to bestow on their unenclosed patches of 
ground at home. Women, who are convalescent, 
are encouraged in sewing and household work, and 
little children, whose disease is often cold and hunger, 
receive that teaching of gentle example and quiet 
self-restraint, which far outweighs the temporary loss 
of Board school instruction. 

The people of South Uist, perhaps even more than 
those of other islands, live in memories of the past. 
Reverence for the old and the sacred is a part of the 
Highland temperament, and here, where the present 
has so little to give, the past is especially precious. 

A cross, known as Crois nan Cnoca Breaca, stood 
— (part of it still remains) — on a hillock, a little 
north of the present boundary of Ormiclet. It is 
said that when the old Howmore parish Church, now 
a mere ruin, was in use, the people coming from 
the south had to pass close to it, and always knelt 
in prayer as they passed, kneeling towards the Church, 
which was visible from this point. The lochs were 
then much fuller than now, and there was no road 
possible between the outer end of Loch HoUay and 
the Mol of Stoneybridge. 

At Loch Eynort near Na Haun, there is an altar 
built of loose stones. It is now covered with bracken. 
Mass was said here years ago, and the spot is still 
called Glaic na h-Altarach. Our informant's mother 
had heard Mass there. 

An old woman in Garrahilli, who is nearly eighty 
years of age, relates of her grandfather, Donald M'lan, 
that in stormy weather, when there could be no Mass at 
Bornish, he used himself to place a clean linen cloth 
upon this old altar saying prayers for the people 
who gathered about him. There is a tradition, which 
is remembered by a Ben More woman, of the remains 
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of ail altar 'at Coire an t-Sagairt in Ueela, and an- 
other in Sgalavat. 

Theit? are various prophecies current in South Uist 
which appear to be still unfulfilled, and should there- 
fore be carefully recorded : that Uint will yet be 
under grey geewe and rats ; that the nea in the west 
will be so full of boats that one may Ktep from one to 
the other ;^ that the old mansion at Bornish is to 
be burnt. The prasent occupier has had a conflagration 
in the fann-steadiug but none in the house. 

Other idd prophecies may have already received 
fulfilment. There is one that tlie inhabitants of Uist 
would become so selfish that a chiughter would refuse 
uecessaries to her own mother, possibly an allusion 
to the severe struggle for life, which our own day 
has witnessed. Again* thai four signs should herald 
the misfortunes of the island. The first was the white 
raven which one Angus of Arivullin saw and killed witli 
his own hand. He was drowned in Loc^li Eynort not 
long after, and the family of Arivullin (the alleged 
birthplace of Flora Macdonald),^ has faded out of sight; 
the second was the white crow which old Angus, 
who remembers these sayings, saw at Kilbride just 
before it was lost to the old family ; the third that 
the living would envy the dead, ** and indeed that 
happened when they were putting men out into the 
sea (i*e, at the time of the Gordon evictions), and much 
rather would they have been at home in their own 
grave-yards '* : and the fourth that charity would 
go away from the land, **and true is it that but the 

^ The old prophecy that the sea iti the west would become so 
full of ships that you ctmld step tine from Uie other m believed to 
hav«4 been fulfillc*d when hnndiedH of east-caa^ hnats came to fish 
for herring on the west of Barra and Uist, 

* It IB locally a««erted that, nji a matter of faet, she wa« bom at 
FroboHt, owing to the tem[>4irary al>8ence of the family from their 
home. 
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other day a crofter said that what was wrong with 
the island was that charity had gone out of the 
country." 

It is said that the last Bomish was urging some 
of his tenants to go to the kelp-gathering when their 
own crops needed their attention, and one of the men 
got angry and said that "it would not be long that 
they would be reaping crops where he was now 
eating his food. And true is it that Neil Campbell 
who was on the same land with him after he 
became poor, actually planted cabbage on the site 
of the old dining-room." 

"Big Margaret," a very old woman from whom many 
stories have been collected, says that it has long been 
known that there would be a great army that would 
stretch over South Uist, from the Benbecula Ford on 
the north to the Sound of Eriskay on the south. It 
has been suggested that the search parties which were 
scattered all over South Uist may be said to have 
fulfilled this. 

She says that her father saw 300 men leave the 
Islands for the wars, eighty years ago (probably the 
Peninsula War, one does not expect chronological 
accuracy), and that it was only one leg that returned, 
that of Mac Dhunchaidh 'ic 'ic Iain. 

The islanders hold in reverence certain little cells, about 
seven feet by six, which are still to be found in places, 
and which are called in the Gaelic " beds of devotion." 
We saw and measured the ground plan of some such 
cells in Mingulay and on the Stack Islands, and Father 
Allan records one at Dalibrog. Another, now destroyed, 
is remembered at a spot called Garrahilli (holy section) 
near IleiUbost (holy town). These may have been 
places of religious retirement in the active days of 
the religious houses, such as the nunnery at Nunton 
in Benbecula, and possibly one at North Boisdale where, 
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on the raachair, some ruins and the traces of an under- 
ground passage may still be found. 

An old woman, who had many old-time stories, says 
that no one had ever prospered in Nunton in con- 
sequence of the desecration of Church lands, and she 
produced many instances of the misfortunes of its in- 
habitants either by bereavement or loss of worldly 
goods. 

Of the middle district of South Uist, the inhabitants 

of which are characterized by a rough frankness, is 

said — 

Stoiieybridge of the tangles 
Township of worst manners 
Till you reach Hogh. 

Hoghmore ( = Great Hogh, there is also Hogh Beg = 
little Hogh) seems to have been the ecclesiastical centre 
in old days. There is a burial-ground of great age con- 
taining the ruins of a Church of which the internal 
length is nearly sixty feet, perhaps one of the largest 
in the Hebrides. There are also some three or four 
chapels or oratories. Hogh is, moreover, the birth- 
place of Neill MacEachain, the father of Marshal Mac- 
donald, Duke of Tarentum, who, in 1826, visited South 
Uist, the home of his ancestors. It is said that he 
took away some stones from the cave of Corodal, and 
some earth from his birthplace, and that they were 
buried with him. 

Another spot which cannot fail to be of interest is 
Airidh Mhuillin (pronounced ArivuUin) = " the shealing 
of the mill," the birthplace of Flora Macdonald. 

In Loch Eynort there is a rock still pointed out as 
the place where one of Cromwell's frigates, sent to 
subdue the natives, went to pieces. Once, a propos of 
the Estate having exacted payment from the noble 
philanthropist wlio built the only hospital in the Outer 
Hebrides, not only for the ground it stands upon, but 
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for the stone of which it is built, I remarked to a native 
who was thankfully profiting by its benefits, " The 
Estate ought to be grateful to anybody who uses up 
any amount of the superfluous rock of this island.*' 
" Ah, but there's one rock," he said, '* that South Uist 
would be sorry to want ! " (that is, to miss), and this, we 
found, was the historical rock in Loch Eynort. 

It is obvious that South Uist is not without its 
interests. It is less easy to convey to the stranger that, 
in spite of all its wrongs, its sorrows, its deprivations, 
it is, as Lord Napier has said, '' a land invested with so 
deep a charm." It is the charm which Wordsworth 
has expressed for us in such poems as "The Daisy," 
" The Lesser Celandine," " The Solitary Reaper." It is 
the land where one learns 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. 

The lines, however, most often in one's thoughts under 
the grey skies of South Uist are those more practical, 
because the fruit of personal knowledge, of Sheriflf 
Nicolson (LL.D.), a member of [the Crofters' Com- 
mission who, poet that he was, was deeply sensitive to 
the soul-sorrows, even more than to the physical 
needs of these unhappy people : 

See that thou kindly use them, O man ! 

To whom God giveth 

Stewardship over them, in thy short span. 

Not for thy pleasuiv ! 

Woe be to them who choose for a clan 

Four-footed people ! [i.e. who evict people fi-om their 

homes to make room for sheep.] 
Blessings be with you, lx)th now and aye 
Dear human creatures. 



ITie following notes for which I am entirely indebted to the Rev. 
Allan Macdonald are recorded separately as interesting to the 
specialist rather than to the general reader. 
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Duns and Emih Dwellings. (1) When the masons were laying 
the foundations for a house on or near the site of the old Dun at 
Trossary they exposed the flooring, which was of clay over peat. 

(2) At Aridh Mhic Iain some thirty years ago was an under- 
ground dwelling unfortunately destroyed to furnish stones for 
building a store for the local merchant. A mason who was present 
at its destruction describes it as about thirty feet long, five wide, 
and four high. It was not floored with stone, and he could not say 
if both ends were open. Some fragments of clay pots were found 
and a quantity of limpet shells. A large stone slab showed traces 
of fire, and the roof was of stone covered over with earth. 

(3) We heard also of "earth houses and shelves," SgeUpicTiean, 
at Coire an t-Sagairt. 

(4) Martin speaks of an underground dwelling near the South 
Ferry, probably identical with one we heard of at Kilbride. 

Slmped Stoive at Gleiidale, — At Glendale on the Sound of Eriskay 
thei'e was found a stone of oblong shape with a cavity in it large 
enough to hold a quart. It was placed in the wall of Ferguson's 
shearing-house half in and half out, so as to hold oil and serve as .a 
lamp for the sheep-shearers. It was put in by a mason at Loch 
Boisdale named Donald Campbell. 

Rock of ColuviciUe,— In South Uist, between Lochan na Comraig 
and Bealach a gharbh Choire, there is a stone known as the Bock 
of Columcille, upon which every wayfarer seats himself before 
passing on. There is said to be a rhyme about it, which so far we 
have not i*ecovered. 
Old Dedications, — The old Dedications in Uist were : 

Kilbride, Kilpheder, Kildonnan. Kilchoinnich, Aird Micheil, 
Kilvanan, Kilaulay. 

Cladh Chalumcille. 

In Barra: Kilvaira Kilbhrianain. 

In Ming^ilay : Tobar Chalumcille. 
The last of the Lochlannaich, — There is a loch called Loch- 
nanarm lying as in the crater of an extinct volcano between the hills 
of Stulaval and Triuirebheinu, a spot of quite exceptional beauty in 
South Uist. This is said to be the site of the last battle fought in 
Uist between the natives and the Lochlannaich (Viking^). Close by 
are remains of peculiar character. There is an artificial cavern 
about twenty-five feet long and varying in width from two feet at 
the entrance to five and a half at the end. The height too is variable, 
the general outline of the cavern being of the shape of the letter S. 
There are no signs of fire within. It is built regularly, but without 
lime, and there are two large cairns at the spot, now somewhat 
scattered. T\%'o small stone pillars beside the lake are called Car- 
ragh a bhroin, the Pillar of Sorrow, so called, says tradition, because 
the wounded were brought here. It is alleged too, that after the 
battle the combatants east their arms into the lake, hence called the 
Lake of Arms to this day. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ERI8KAY 

IN a letter to Lord Balfour published December, 1900, 
a sort of apologia for the recent agitations upon 
her islands of South Uist and Barra, Lady Gordon 
Cathcart, among many other surprising statements, 
asserts more than once that the people are worst 
oflf on the smaller islands. I never heard that she 
had ever visited any of them, but from some weeks' 
residence in Eriskay, one of those especially referred 
to, and from personal acquaintance with many of its 
inhabitants, I venture to assert that it is one of the 
few bright spots on her estate. It is a mere gull's 
nest, scarcely worth the name of an island, storm- 
beaten, wind-swept, treeless, shelterless, rocky, but the 
soil is a little drier than that of South Uist ; there 
are no farms, and the people are let alone and have 
the island to themselves. 

Though the distance across the minch is probably 
not much more than two miles, the crossing is one not 
to be undertaken lightly. Always difficult, sometimes 
dangerous, it is, not infrequently, impossible, and for 
long even the factor would not venture across to 
collect the rents, and so, to save trouble to one man, 
sixty would have to cross to the little inn at 
Polacharra, the southernmost point of Uist, and await 
his pleasure the whole day, an occasion of temptation 
which ought never to have been allowed. 

The one charm of Eriskay is its utter solitude and 
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aloofness^ For one person who goes to Kriskjiy fivi? 
hundred visit the shores of St. Kilda : it is unknown 
to the tourist, it is bevond MacBravne. It riw* 
suddenly and steeply out of the sea except on the 
west side, where a sandy plain stretches down to the 
historical harbour of Prince's Bay« where Prince Charlie 
landed nearly two hundred years ago, a fact still 
sacred in the memory of the people. It is said that 
there were but three holdings in the island in those 
days, *and there is some vague tradition of monastic 
occupation at one time, though there are no archi* 
tectural remains to give colour to the story. Munro 
in his Description, 1594, has the following paragraph: 

"To the eist of this ile of Fuday,* l>e three myle of 
sea, lyes ane ile callit Eriskeray, twa mile lang, in- 
habit and manurit. In this ile ther is daylie gottin 
aboundance of verey grate pintill fishe at ebb stws^ 
and als verey guid for uther fishing, perteiuing to 
M'Neill of Barray.' 

It is said that Eriskay was offereil to Boisdale 
when he lost his property in South Uist, but that he 
would not accept it. The island has few traditions. 
Necessity alone drove human beings to so dreary a 
spot, and it was colonized by victims of the (Jonlon 
evictions in South Uist and Barra, people driven down 
to the edge of the sea to add land to the farm of 
Kilbride on the one island, to that of EoHgarry on the 
other. Some came also from the glens of Bon Mort\ 
once well peopled, now occupied by two shepherds. 
Driven south, they redeemed some wretched ground 
and built shelter for themselves, but evicted again, 

^ Fuday was, according to local tnidition, th<* last rt^trt'at of the 
Norsemen. An illegitimate son of Macnoill f<'ll in love with on«» 
of their maidens, and she made him aware that tliough invincible 
by daylight, they were weak and powerless after HunH(*t. lie and 
his men invaded the island during the night and they thus t>ecame 
extinct. 
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with only the sea before them, they crossed over to 
Eriskay, and once more resumed the hand-to-hand 
fight against the fearful odds of Nature. They seem 
to-day altogether brighter and more intelligent, than 
their neighbours in Uist, possibly owing to the greater 
independence of their lives, and the relief from the 
hideous pressure of the extreme poverty of the parent 
island. 

The island rises to a point, which though only 
some 600 feet above sea-level, appears considerably 
higher, from the very small amount of ground 
surrounding the hill, which is called Ben Scrien. 
The people are healthier also, and free from the 
asthma which is so great a curse in South Uist, 
probably in consequence of the mists which per- 
petually hover about its countless lakes. There are 
no roads, and consequently no carts. Even a 
wheel-barrow would be out of place. We heard, on 
one visit, that the school-board had ordered a road 
to be made to allow of the bare-footed children 
getting more conveniently to school in the winter, 
but finding no trace of any such improvement, we 
had to accept the explanation that "the hens had 
scratched it." In the Highlands one speaks of " hens " 
not of "fowls." 

There is a school-house and a post-office and a 
church and a shop — at least sometimes there is a 
shop or, rather, sometimes there are some things in 
the shop. On one occasion when we wore there, 
there was a threatened famine in oil, and other 
necessaries of life, but after a few days' depression, 
the excellent and capable woman who was house- 
keeper to our host, announced, with a beaming smile, 
that the men were out of tobacco, from which we 
were left to infer that some strong measures would 
now be taken to communicate with " the mainland," 
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by which they mean South Uist. The post-office is 
an important centre of business. The post-master can 
write English, and one constantly finds him occupied 
with secretarial work, and that not only of a private 
nature, the communication with distant friends, but 
also in connexion with commercial interests. In- 
credible as it sounds, over £500 a year goes out from 
Eriskay — with a population of about 500 — for goods 
sent by parcel post. 

The export industry of Eriskay is confined to salt fish 
and eggs, of which latter nearly £200 worth are sent out 
yearly. The hens very quickly deteriorate in the cold 
and damp climate, and the strain has frequently to be 
renewed, or for table purposes they would be entirely 
useless. Something like £125 per annum is spent in 
Eriskay in tobacco, which, when on the sea during long 
dark nights, wet, cold, and often hungry, is almost a 
necessity for the men. As. far as one can observe, 
they seem extraordinarily moderate in their smoking, 
using a very small pipe, which does not, to the merely 
female intelligence, look worth the trouble of lighting. 
None of the women smoke, and only one or two old 
ones take snuff. 

The women are said to be exceptionally strong in 
child-birth, which, considering their distance from 
medical aid and from all conveniences of life, speaks 
well for their adaptation to environment ; and more- 
over the rate of mortality is very low among young 
children. Of late years the influenza plague has 
sorely troubled both Eriskay and South Uist, but 
otherwise the islanders seem strong and healthy, and 
Father Allan tells us that when he first came to the 
island, there were three people over ninety years of 
age. 

Before the days of the parcel post, before even 
such small conveniences as now reach South Uist could 
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be imported into Eriskay, before even the small 
amount of cultivation now achieved was possible, one 
wonders how the people lived, and we were interested 
in learning from Father Allan various details about 
matters of diet. In old days cabbage and the curly 
green kail were freely grown in South Uist, but after 
the evictions the people had no ground even if they 
had had the heart to cultivate it, and they fell back 
largely on certain wild vegetables which before had 
been used only in emergency. The root of the pretty 
little silver-weed which grows so freely all over the 
island, is called in Gaelic '* the seventh food that comes 
out of the ground " ; and a man, still living, says that 
he remembers seeing a large trunkf ul stored for winter 
use in his grandfather s house. (In the islands there 
are no cupboards, and everything is kept in boxes, 
which they call ** trunks.") This was in Harris, where, 
he says, the land used *to be divided among the 
people at ploughing time, so that each might have 
a fair share of the weed which came off the ground 
when it was being tilled, otherwise the land was 
held and worked in common, and not in separate 
crofts. 

Probably some of the stories told of injustice done 
to the people out of sheer vindictiveness may be 
exaggerated, such for example as that the disappear- 
ance of shell-fish from between Prince's Bay and 
Rudh Caol in Eriskay, and near Cnoc Mor on the 
opposite coast of Uist, as well as at certain other 
places, was due to their having been ploughed to 
deprive the people of food as a means of driving them 
away. When Eriskay was first inhabited, separate 
spots in the island were marked off for certain 
families, for collecting wild spinach. It is still found 
where sea-weed has been lying on the land, but is not 
eaten now, nor would be except under pressure of 
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hunger. The goose-foot, wild miistard, and young 
nettles were also boiled as food. Then there were cer- 
tain kinds of sea-weed : the duLse is still used, raw or 
boiled, al8o a Hea-weed which grows on the rocks, 
called Sloak\ which, is boiled with butter, so too another 
called Crniafgt'ttn, probably identical with Iceland mons^ 
A broad-leafed sea- weed chilled I tat hag, which grows 
among the tangle, is edible when heated over the 
fire and rubbed in the hands. Another weed called 
cock*.s-conib, jWiinainn chirein, found on the ro<»ks at 
half-tide, serves a variety of purposes. It is eaten 
raw by the cattle, and is given to thoni boiled as 
a useful cathartic. It is also made into poultices for 
man and beast, and boiled to give a lustre to home- 
made cloth* 

When potatoes were a novelty and stiU scarce, tht^y 
used to be brought into the liouse, and hung from the 
roof in bags made of bent grass. They were first intro- 
duced into Uist about 1743, and the old proprietors, 
anxious for the good of their jieople, threatened them 
with eviction when they refused to plant them, wisely, 
as it turned out, for in ten years the Islands were 
€50vered with them, They proved a most valuable 
addition to the barley, rye, and coarse oats hitherto 
grown, not only for their own merits as food, but 
because they could be grown where nothing else would 
prosper, on account of the hopelessly wet nature of the 
soil in a great many places. 

This was accomplished by means of the ** lazy bed ' 
system, which as being largely in use in Eriskay, as it 
is in all the peat islands, may as well be described. 
Imagine a strip of soil, about three feet wide, upon 
which is spread a thick layer of decomposed sea-weed. 
At either side a deep trench is dug, the soil from which 
is thrown up on to the top of the sea- weed, thus form- 
ing a sandwich of soil with the sea- weed between. The 
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bed so constructed has two advantages — that of artifi- 
cial depth, seldom to be acquired otherwise on i&ilands 
where the rock is very near the surface, and that of 
artificial drainage, equally important on account of the 
retentive nature of the peat. In the second year this 
same ground serves to grow barley, and the third oats. 

Fishing is of course the main source of food, as well 
as of commerce, in Eriskay, and I hear, on the best 
authority, that every year fewer of the Eriskay men go 
oflf to the East Coast. They are capable and thrifty — 
they are not interfered with at home, thanks to their 
remoteness and other natural disadvantages ; they 
have many good boats, and they find it more profit- 
able and more independent, to remain in the island. 

Then, of course, there were always plenty of shell- 
fish (limpets, and razor-fish), and abundance of sea-fowl. 
The domestic fowls are freely used at festivals and as 
many as forty will sometimes be seen at a wedding, 
mostly contributed by the guests, or the feast made at 
the birth of a child, to which every one brings some 
gift, usually a hen, or some meal. 

At Christmas, many of the people will kill a sheep, 
though in truth the mutton is so lean and so dry that 
it seems scarcely worth eating. The pasture is so 
poor that the little creatures make iio fat, and the 
absence of fat of any kind for cooking purposes is a 
serious difficulty, especially in islands where no pigs are 
kept. In old days no Highlander would touch pork,^ 
and where old customs are kept up, the prejudice 
still remains. 

Another prejudice, commonly held, is that it is danger- 
ous to eat the head of an eel, for eels are subject to 
madness and apt to communicate the disease. Our 
informant was asked if he had met with any case of 
such infection, and he instanced a friend of his own 
who was saved only by being caused to vomit just when 
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his head was beginning to go wrong* He also told ua a 
story of a man» who, having killed a trout and an eel, 
gave the trout to hie wife and ate the eel himself. He 
forthwith beciime insane, but not before he had warned 
his wife to escape for safety from him to her brother's 
house, nie brother went next day to visit his afflicted 
relative, and found that he had killed his horse, and 
was eating the raw flesh, so to prevent further mischief 
he shot him* It was considered advisable that he 
should leave the country, and that is how he came to 
Ben More, in Uist, where his descendant still lives, and 
is known as Ian, son of Ian, son of Donald "of the 
Horse," 

Again if a person eat the liver of a spotted ling, his 
own skin will become spotted with red marks. The ling, 
however, is held in high estimation* There is a Gaelic 
saying that the ling would be the beef of the sea, if it 
always had salt enough, butter enough, and boiling 
enough. Another saying is, ** A boiling and a half for 
the limpets, and warm water for whelks.'* The people 
have a high opinion of the nourishing power of whelks. 
They say, ** The whelk will sustain a man till he be as 
black as its own scale.'* There is a black, scaly covering 
at the mouth of the shell. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that the trout lost its 
side fins, in c<msequence of the profanity of a man in 
South list. This is the way the story is told. ** A 
niggardly inau, fond of fishing, was asked what he had 
taken. * Devil a fin,' he returned, though his croel was 
full of trout." That was how the devil came to remove 
the side fins from the trout. 

Space will not permit of the quotation of many of 
the innumerable quaint behefs of this primitive island, 
though they are interesting and characteristic^ and one 
or two more must suffice. 

It is not right to remove a dead fish from its native 
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element. An Eriskay man says he and two others 
were landmg m a boat a little below the Presbytery, 
when they saw a dead salmon and some large trout 
on the shore. All made a rush for it, *'but the man 
who got it was thereafter sorry, for a near relative 
soon died/' 

The king of fishes is the herring, but the haddock is 
a good fish "whatever," for he it was who supplied 
Saint Peter with the tribute money. 

News reaches this island so slowly, and the people 
have so little opportunity of enlarging their ideas, that 
they sometimes get curious notions about things. There 
is an old prophecy that " a war ship is to throw down 
the pinnacles on the house of Kilbride," the old Boisdale 
residence on the south point of South Uist opposite 
Eriskay ; and in the summer of 1896 much alarm was 
caused by the appearance of a Danish gunboat which 
anchored in the Sound between Eriskay and Barra, and 
which they believed to portend the return of the Loch- 
linners (the Vikings who so long harried the Hebrides, 
a thousand years ago) and the beginning again of 
the old piratical work. A queer anachronism, showing 
their difficulty in appreciating the relation of time 
past and present, is that one man definitely asserted 
that a British gunboat was telegraphed for to Stomo- 
way to prevent mischief ! It is alleged also that many 
times during the past two years, when a foreign boat 
has been seen on the Atlantic, there has been serious 
fear of a Boer invasion. 

When we were last in Eriskay the priest had decided 
to enclose the graveyard which lies just above the 
seashore, indistinguishable except by a few rude 
crosses, from the grassy plain on which it lies, so 
near the houses that reverent treatment of the 
graves, where children play, nets are dried, and sheep 
feed, is scarcely possible. Those who possessed any 
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material out of which a fence could be made, a piece 
of a most, a fragment of a boat, a broken oar, the 
rafter of an aban<loned house, woi'e expected to bring 
it, those who had leii^ure were required t'O give tinie» 
those w^ho had skill were asked for direction. All 
were willing, but they worked like children put 
to a task. Twenty times a day they came up to 
the little Presbytery on the hiU^ to report progress, 
to announce new contributions, to receive praise or 
blame. It t^tikes two men to do a day*s5 work in 
the Highlauils and two more to look un, it is said 
in the Lowlands, As we have seen, the Highlander 
can work seriously, solemnly, for life and death ; 
but over his holiday tasks the saying is true enough. 
And yet w*hat cannot he accomplish ? The little 
Church at Eriskay is a monument to the zeal, 
and sacrifice, and endurance, of which some are cap- 
able. 

Till within the last few yeai-s there was no priest 
in Eriskay, it was serv^ed jointly with the parish 
of Dalibrog in South Ui.st eight miles away. When 
the priest heard that ho was recjuired — for the last 
holy offices perhaps — by one of his flmrk in the 
smaller island, he would have to walk, fasting prob- 
ably, down to the shore at Polacharru. Possibly 
the tide would not admit of his crossing, possibly 
the boat was on the further side. There is a rock, 
a stgrud from whiclu means ** The Priest," and if it 
were dark he would light a bonfire, not always an 
efmy ta^k in a place where there is no wood and 
it generally rains, t^i signal that, if possible, the boat 
shoidd be brought over. Anyway the light would 
bo seen, and in the assurance that his faithful people 
would do their best, he w^ould wait taking advantage 
of such shelter as the rocks could afford. There he 
might have to remain for many hours without food, 
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and there might be delay, even on arriving, in the 
performance of his sacred task, and the possibility of 
taking refreshment. One of the cottages was always 
placed at his disposal for hearing confessions, and 
from time to time there would be Mass in the little 
Church. The scene was described to us by an eyewit- 
ness. The walls were without cement and unplastered ; 
the windows had no glass and were filled with sods 
and stones for protection from the weather. There 
was no flooring, and in places the water stood in pools. 
Some rocks, however, which remained on the ground, 
afforded foothold for such of the congregation as 
required special consideration. Those who wished to 
sit down, pulled a stone out of the wall and replaced 
it when done with. To obtain light at the altar 
one of the divots (sods) was removed from the roof, 
and rough stones supplied the place of a bookstand. 
Now all is changed. The walls are pointed, the floor 
is levelled and paved, the windows are filled with 
glass, and the simple appointments of the chancel 
are neat and orderly. But at what sacrifices on the 
part of the people, and still more of the priest, 
this was all eflFeeted, one is afraid even to think. 
The people are devout, and, according to their means, 
liberal, and they are deeply conscious of the debt 
of gratitude they owe to the good Father now happily 
resident among them. His life is one from which 
most educated men would shrink as from a slow 
martyrdom, a living death. He has now happily a 
neat and comfortable house overlooking the Minch 
toward the island of South Uist. It is enclosed, and by 
blasting some of the rocks a fair piece of ground, per- 
haps some quarter of an acre, has been made available 
for cultivation and for the care of ducks and poultry. 
There is a tiny oratory where there is daily Mass, 
seldom unattended, and this little centre of "Sweet- 
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and Light " is visible f rf3in almost every part 
of the island. But wheu one thhik** of the utter 
loneliness of such a life, of the distance from any 
person who can even s^peak the English language, 
none probiiblyt in any degree, companionable nearer 
than Dalibrog, when one remembers the dangerous 
Minch dividing the islet from even such amenities 
are furnished by South Uist, and the fierce waves 
"of the Atlantic beating it on every side, it seems 
as if even the lives of the hermits of old were not 
more sacrificial, more heroic^ than this ! 

The people care mainly for cattle ; indeed in the 
absence of any enclosures, and the consequent neces- 
sity for herding, almost every cow demands the 
>nstant attendance of a human companion, generally 
in old woman past other work or a boy or girl. 
The old women will occupy themselves with their 
distaffs, and the children, generally two or three to- 
gether, amuse themselves, as children will, in con- 
structing shealings, and rigging toy boats, which they 
sail in the little burns or on the sea water pools 
along the shore. A cow is the ordinary marriage 
dowry. 

The people are more teachable than in South Uist, 
where probably they have grown defiant under oppres- 
sion and injustice, and in many resperts their sur- 
roundings are superior. Chimneys are to be found 
in ahnost every house, and the new ones they have 
built are better placed than foi*merly, in regard to 
;ispect and drainage. They avoid wooden floors as 
requiring scrubbing and tending to infection ; and in- 
deed in these latitudes they have other disadvantages ; 
one I know well has had large holes pierced in it to let 
the water off ; and they are learning that, useful as it 
IS to preserve manure, the spot immediately opposite 
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the house door is not the best for the midden.^ When 
a man happens to have leisure, now that security 
of tenure has been given, he will perhaps put up 
the stone framework of a house, about thirty feet by 
fourteen, the stones roughly hewn and pointed with 
lime, made from burnt shells. Then, possibly when 
he goes to the mainland for fishing, he may be able 
to expend the necessary £2 or £3 for the requisite 
wooden fittings, the pine partition, the window frame, 
a couple of doors, and possibly a shelf or two, often 
imported ready-made from America as cheaper and 
sufficiently good. The partition is generally so 
arranged as to provide a little anteroom or hall- 
way, which, as giving occasion for a double door, is, 
in these gusty islets, an immense advantage. No 
one locks the house - door, and indeed such an 
elaboration is unknown ; to open a door you " pull 
the bobbin " as in a fairy story. The joiner is 
probably peripatetic like the tailor, and when he 
comes, possibly from another island, to do a piece 
of work, he has to be boarded and lodged. 

The roof in Eriskay is a somewhat serious matter 
owing to thc! scarcity and cost of wood, and, in the 
interests of the picturesque, I much regret to state 
tliat tlio people have begun to import corrugated 
iron. If only they can be induced to paint it red, 
there might be some alleviation to even such a 
monstrosity as this, in a country of dun and neutral 
colouring. The thatch is generally of bracken, using 
principally the root and stem, and fastening it down 
with heather rope, the material for which has to be 

* A coininon sayiiiK, **It will l)e got at the May clearing out," 
iinpiioK that a thing is not hopelessly lost. The allusion is to the 
fact that the manure, which accunnilated in the house from the 
presence of the cattle, was removed only once a year, about 
May day. This dates from the time when the cattle slept at one 
end of the house. 
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fetx^hed from Uist, for there i.s very little heather 
in Erinkay. 

Reeds grown in the hike.s must not he used for 
thatrh, or a death is sure to follow speedily either 
in house or hyre. Inside the roof they add hay 
for warmth, and we ha\e seen here very neat and 
comfortable dwellings, well kept and with many small 
comforts^ generally brought home by the girls after 
the east coast fishing. 

On Sundays and festal occasions the %voraen are 
neat and even smart in their dress. We were in- 
terested in the 
favour shown to 

velveteen, although, il^F J^ 

as a material, it v V^^^^ 



BRUiaimf (iRAlN FUR 
FORRIDOE. 



TWO WUMEX GRINDING 
AT THK MILL- 

did not wholly lend itself to the 
loose nature of the local fashion, 
always more or less of the nature 
of a blouse. There is no pre- 
vailing tartan in the island, as 
the people are a miscellaneous 
gathering from other islands, 
but of course the Maeneill and Maedonald are fre- 
quently met with. 

The quei'n — the double millstone — is still in use in 
the island of Eriskay and indeed has been in almost 
every island* within quite recent years. Here too 
they have a still older iiiill, which we were for- 
tunate enough to photograph. 
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The old table- vessels, a wooden dish^ used in common 
by the whole family for fish and potatoes, and a 
wooden cup with a sheepskin bottom for drinking, 
have lingered on in Eriskay till quite lately, but 
now there is crockery in every household. 

In 1897, on the same day, at a meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
lantern illustrations of ancient mills apparently iden- 
tical, were shown by Mr. Flinders Petrie and myself, 
the one from ancient Egypt, the other to be found 
at the present day in Eriskay. 

Many writers, as a rule those who speak at second- 
hand — though the observant Robert Buchanan, who 
ought to have known better, has fallen into the same 
error — have dwelt upon the bareness, the colourles^ess 
of the Outer Islands. We, on the other hand, have found 
much delight in the wild flowers upon every island and 
islet we have visited. We have found them varied and 
abundant, and though, as a rule, short on their stalks 
owing to the severity of the wind, we have generally 
considered them fine of their kind. 

The following list was made in Eriskay, wildest, most 
wind-swept, most rocky of islets, some three miles by 
one, without a tree or bush, with no shelter but the 
rocks, with nothing to break the force of winds sweeping 
over '* half the breadth of half the world " but its own 
little hill of Ben Scrien. It was made late in August, 
not a very good month for flowers, where there are no 
cornfields, but it will be seen that we have included 
some not then in season, but of the existence of which 
we had sufficient evidence, either by the remains of 
leaves or roots, or from dried specimens kindly pre- 
served for us by Father Allan. 

As will be seen, the only flowers of special interest are 
the convolvuliLS maritimus, the history of which is told in 

* See illustration, p. 338. 
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~nother chapt4?i% and the somewhat rare " midsummer 
men,** sedutn rhodiola^ sometimes called rose-root from 
the pleasant smell of the root-stock when drying, 
English names are given for the benefit of the non- 
specialist reader. 



Aiig»*lica; Asplnidel (bog) ; Alexanilei-s ; Burdock : Bartsiu ; Bird*s 
foot trefoil; BiixJ's foot 0»dy*s fiuKei-s) ; Bed-straw (1) whit^e, (2) 
yellow ; Bi*tKjm-rap^ ; Bugloss ; Buttc*r*wort (1) corinnon* (2) alpine ; 
Blitt4?r-fup ll) meadow, (2) h(R'Hj**wort, (3) acris; Buick-heau ; Bramble; 
Bugle; Bladder-wort; Clover (lulut^h» (2\ i-ed, (3) purple; Crane'8 bill; 
Cjtrrot; GoU'ftif<xit; t*hirkwi*ed fly wat^r chick weeil, (2) uiouHe-ear ; 
Centaury; CoiivoKndas maritimus ; Cainoi]jil«* (1) eommon, <2) 

entleas ; Cress (water); Celandine (le«8er) ; Cotton -gi^iws ; CVaii- 
ry: Cat's ear (mount ri.in everla«ting); Cudweed; Catrch-fly (white); 

[>w-parsnip ; Campion (moss); Dandelion; l>eml-nettle (1) i^d, (2) 
white; Dock: Daisy; Oxeye daisy: Dove s foot (rrane'w bill) ; Duck- 
weed; Eyt*-bnght; Eryngo: Fumitory ; Gale (iMig myrtle) ; Gi*tiund- 
s^l ; Gentian (field); Gol(len-ix)d ; GooHe-fcxjt (chenoi>o<i) (1) red, (2) 
upnght^ (3) common orache, (4) bastat*' var. ; Galium (1) niai*sh-l>ed 
straw, (2) bedge4wvl straw ; Hawkbit, autumn tvar, pratenHis) ; Hawk- 
weeib umlM'llate ; Honeyifuckle ; Hyacinth ; Hog weed ioow pai'snip) ; 
Hypericuju (^St. John's Wort = St. Cohuukille); Heath (ling); 
Heather (bell); Heath, cross- leaved; Harel^ell ; Hemlock, water-tlrop- 
wort ; Iris (yellow); Illeeebi um ; Kiiot*gTa«s; K nap- weed (1) black, 
|2) greater; Lady*is smock ; Ijcttnce, f^a ; Myosotis (1) mouse-ear, (2) 
fields (3) changing; Mustainl (1) charliK*k, (2) hedge, (3) treacle ; Mid- 
summer men (rai'e); Madder (field),' Memlow-sweet; Marigold (1) corn, 
(2) inarch ; Milk-wort (1) white, (2) bhie, (3) pink ; MareVtail ; Nettle 

(1) conunon, (2) hetrip, (3) deail nettle ; Orchis (1) fi'og, (2) spotttnl, (3) 
marsh, (4) early purple; Persicaria (1) cfminion, (2) amphibious; 
r^ennywort ; Poppy, long-he^ided (the conunoo pi>i>py of the English 
cornfields, rare in the Highlands) ; Pai-snip, cow ; Peai*bwort ll) pi***- 
cumhiens, (2) alpine; Pi-iniro«e; Pimpernel (1) scarlet (poor man's 
weatherglass), (2) iKig; Parsley, (fool's); Pond-weeds, various ; Plantaiti 
(ll nntritima, (2) buickthorn, (3) gi-eater, (4) ribwort; Pui^selane, sea 
(carytJphyllaceae); Pot^ntilla (1) hoary, (2) marsh; Red-rattle (1) com- 
mon, (2) dwarf; Rost^-h^iy ; Ragged robin ; Rag-wort (i) cmumon, (2) 
water; Rose, wild; Rue ( meadow) (l)thalictrum, yellow, (2) lesser; Ran- 
soms ; Spurge (sun) ; Self-heal ; Sori'el (dock); Sorrel (1) wood, (2) sheep ; 
Stone crop (1) yellow, (2) white; Scabious (1) small, (2> devil's bit; 
Hilrer-weeil; Sand-wort; Shephei'dV purse; Sundew (1) ronnd-leaved, 

(2) gpcjon shaped ; Speedwell; Spurry (1) sand, (2) corn ; Sea rocket; 
Snakew^eed (bistort); Scurvy grtiss (1) common, (2) Danish; Sc^iiill, 
%*ema! ; Saltwort; Sneeze wort ; Tliistle (1) spear plume, (2) sow, (3) 
phttne, (i) corn sow; Tormentii ; Thalictrum (1) conmion, (2) meadow; 
Tljyme (1) white, (2) red ; Thrift (sea) ; ThakM cress) ; Tansy ; violet, dog; 
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Vetch (1) bush, purple, (2) yellow kidney ; Viola (white field hearts- 
ease) ; Veronica marsh (becca bunga) ; Willow-herb (1) hoary, (2) 
broadleaved, (3) pale, (4) square-stemmed ; Wormwood ; Wound- 
wort (1) marsh, (2) ambig^a ; Water-lily ; Woodroffe ; Water star- 
wort ; Yarrow ; Yellow rattle. 

The natives have many traditions and stories about 
the flora of their islands. The St. John's wort is called 
the armpit-flower of Columba {achlasan Cholumcille), 
and the story is that the saint, who had engaged a child 
to herd cattle for a day and a night, found him weeping 
as the evening fell, lest, in the darkness, the cattle 
should stray away and he be blamed. St. Colum 
plucked this flower and put it under the child's arm, 
bidding him sleep in peace, for no harm could befall 
him with this for protection. Virtue still lingers about 
the plant, and its golden stars are loved by the children 
and brought home to protect the cattle from the Evil- 
Eye. 

There is a saying that, on St. Patrick's Day, Ivar s 
daughter comes out of her hole, and there is another 
saying that " If I will not touch Ivar's daughter (nigh- 
ean lamhair), Ivar's daughter will not touch me " ; also 
that at St. Patrick's she throws away her rod of enchant- 
ment, with which she has stopped all growth during the 
winter. " Ivar s daughter " is the nettle plant, which, 
about St. Patrick's Day, puts her head out of holes in 
the walls of the houses loosely built without lime. She 
is said to be blessed by the saint as useful to man and 
beast. A kail made of boiled nettles should be taken 
three times a year, not of tener, and one is impervious 
to sickness ever after. 

The wild carrot is the finest fruit ever seen by the 
children of the Outer Isles, and they value it as other 
children do apples. As they seek it they recite a Gaelic 

verse : 

Honey underground 

Is the winter can'ot 

Between St. Andrew's Day and Christmas. 
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If one child has the luck to find a double or forked one, 
they all crowd round to rub their hands against it, four 
times, repeating 

Lucky folk, lucky folk, 
Tlie luck of big cari*ots be upon iiie, ^ 

and then all begin to seek in the fortunate spot. 

The fishermen will not wear clothes dyed with the 
lichen or crottle found on the rocks, though it is largely 
used in some places for children's clothing and for wool 
for knitting. They say ** it comes from the rocks and 
will go back to the rocks " ; indeed the Eriskay people 
will not use it at all, living, as they do, in a wild sea 
and surrounded by treacherous rocks. Th6 use of it 
was caricatured by one of the bards 

'Tis not the indigo of Edinburgh 
That would l)e for clothing to these kites, 
But lichen gathered by finger nails 
Scratched oflf the i-ocks. 

The burdock is the nearest thing to a twig or switch 
known familiarly to many islanders, so destitute are 
they of wood. The children have a story known as the 
Rann nam vieaccnm, which relates how a wren and his 
twelve children failed to uproot it. The dandelion is 
called bearnan Brighide^ " the notched plant of Brigid." 

As in English, where we have May, or May-flowers, 
May-buds, Marigold, May-lily, May-weed, May-wort, 
many of the favourite products of these islands are 
called after our Lady. . We have lus Moire, herb of 
Mary, a useful application for stiff knees, and luihh 
Mhoire, plant of Mary, which brings favour from heaven 
if a prayer for some desired gift is offered at the time 
it is gathered. Maol Moire is described as a flattish 
green plant, valuable as a plaster when boiled, and 
the biolaire Moire is a kind of cress. We had not an 
opportunity of identifying any of these. Then there 
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are certain nuts wa49hed up on the shore which are 
considered lucky — the cno Mhoire, the Molucca bean, 
sometimes used as a snuff-box ; and the aime Moire^ 
kidney of Mary, which has a cross-like depression, 
used to be blessed by the priest and worn by the 
women in childbirth. The coparran Moire is a specially 
dainty kind of limpet, the maorach Moire a bright little 
whelk. Hail is called the stone of Mary, clcLch Mhoire;^ 
the crested lark, so beloved of the islanders, is the Uis- 
Eag Moire; the sea out of which, and even on which, 
most of them live, which is ever around them as foe or 
friend, the most familiar part of their whole life, is the 
cuile Mhoire, the treasury of Mary. 

We heard of a plant called garbhag ant aleibh, which 
we were told by one informant was club moss, though 
the Graelic dictionary translates the name as " savoury." 
{Garbhag means " rough," and a kind of flounder, with 
a very rough skin, is called "garbhag.") The chil- 
dren seek it in the hills, and present it with the rhyme : 

Little man who wanderest lightly. 
There is no fear of hurt nor harm to thee 
With the sprig of ** garbhag" on thy person. 

There is a tradition that this is the parting present 
which a girl would give to her sweetheart in the days 
of forced military service. Some say that this rhyme 
is the 8ian or charm which preserved the Clanranalds 
from injury by bullets. The tradition that the charm 
was originally given to a Clanranald by a French lady 
makes it seem the more likely that the herb in ques- 
tion may be the wild savoury so much valued by the 
French in salads. 

As a secondary use, it is said to have virtue for any 

* The appearance of hail is welcomed in these islands. There is 
a saying— 

** Hailstones on the hill 
And God will make dry weather come." 
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sickness if boiled in a quart of water till half has 
evaporated. 

The marsh marigold is called "the shoe of the water- 
horse, brog an eich uisge, from the shape of its leaves. 
This flower is very abundant in inland lochs, and so 
too, it is said, is the water-horse, a monster which 
causes much terror to hapless wayfarers at night. 

The water ragwort, caoibhreachan, is kept under an 
upturned vessel in the dairy, which prevents any one 
taking toradh, i.e. filching the milk by witchcraft. It is 
also used in the cornstacks to keep away rats. The 
children have a rhyme which they sing while scamp- 
ering over the island in search of it : 

Hee ! iiin ! bah I the ragweed, 

Try who will be in first ; 
The hinderuiost, the hinderinost. 

The dead horse will catch him ; 
The foremost, the foremost, 

He will get a silver shilling: 
The middle one, the middle one, 

I will thrust him into the bag. 

i.e. the bag of bent grass in which they carry home the 
precious weed. The greater plantain is called cvach 
Phadruigy Patrick's cup. One side of the leaf is said 
to have a healing quality, and the other to act like a 
blister. It is good for stopping blee'ding. The lesser 
celandine is called in Gaelic, the yellow swan, ealu-bhidh. 
It is a lucky plant, and there is a proverb that the 
flowering time is good for flitting. The buck-bean, 
lu8 nan laoghy is good for headache, a handful to be 
boiled in a quart of water till half evaporates, a glass- 
ful to be taken every morning. The centaury, an 
teantruidh, is good for colic ; one " fistful " to be boiled 
in a quart and a half of water with three teaspoonfuls 
of sugar till half a quart evaporates ; a glassful every 
two hours; this is good also for hemorrhage. A 
common fungus, maolconain, cut up and soaked in 
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warm water makes a valuable poultice for festering 
wounds. 

A stocking full of earth heated is also used for 
a poultice, as is also the crib bhreac, a large shell- 
snail taken out of the shell and pounded. The same 
snail is used instead of a leech. It is also a specific 
for jaundice. The remedy does not sound pleasant. 
The snails are put alive into water, which the in- 
valid then drinks. The use of the horse leech, aliadh^ 
is also understood. 

A decoction of marsh galium, in Gaelic gairgean^ is 
used for dropsy ; the ribwort plantain, snath Ivs^ 
mixed with butter, is used for poultices. 

A large-leaved plant was described to us, probably 
a colt's foot, called in Gaelic aionnus, which grows 
near the shore on the east side of Eriskay ; it is used 849 
a purge for cows. A decoction of wild parsley, tath- 
lus, boiled with sugar, is taken by the women, cold, 
as a valuable sedative. The stem of the bog-myrtle 
used to be pared down and an infusion made of the 
parings for a vermifuge. A decoction of burdock is 
used for jaundice. 

I conclude the chapter with a few phrases and say- 
ings collected from the current speech of the people, 
mainly in Eriskay, some being of special interest as 
denoting their picturesque outlook upon life ; some 
as evidence of the shrewdness with which they 
assimilate its lessons. 

As a stone (rolling) down a glen 
The faint autumn evening ; 
As a hunter climbing the hill 
The joyous spring evening. 

'* Let the loan be laughing going home" (i.e. treat 
well whatever is borrowed). 

The swift wind is said to be *'as quick as the 
changing passions of the light-headed woman.'' 
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"One flaw spoils the pail." The origin is said to 
be the displeasure of the hermit when Michael Scot 
went to heaven, which spoiled all his years of penance. 

The temple of the head is called "the gate of 
death." 

What in children's games is called " home " is called, 
in Gaelic, the cathair or citadel. 

The following sayings and phra49es are remarkable, 
mainly for their shrewdness and knowledge of life. 

"When a man is come at, he is come at all 
round," 

('Nuair a thigte ri duine 
Thij^ ris uile) 

is said especially of the kind of slander when others 
follow up what one has begun. 

If a person were to find a change in the manner 
of his reception at a friend's house, he would say, 
"The shore is the same, but the shell-fish is not the 
same." 

The impossible is thus denoted : " Blackberries in mid- 
winter and seagulls' eggs in autumn." 

"An egg without butter, ashes, salt, at the end of 
seven years will cause a sickness." 

" Better thin kneading than to be empty," i.e. half 
a loaf is better than no bread. 

" The man who is idle will put the cats on the fire." 

" He that does not look before him will look behind 
him." 

"A house without a dog, without a cat, without a 
little child, is a house without pleasure and without 
laughter." 

There are three sayings, expressive of three degrees 
of annoyance, the origin of which is as follows : 

A man sought to break off his engagement to a 
girl, and sent word to this effect by a companion. 
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The girl replied only: "It is a mote in my eye." 
Not certain whether she had understood, he sent 
again, and she answered, "It is a little particle stick- 
ing between my teeth to me." He sent a third time, 
and she replied, " It is a pebble in my shoe to me." 

The young man thought her words must have some 
hidden meaning, so he personally tested these small 
troubles and found them sufficiently unpleasant. His 
conscience smote him and ho returned to his allegiance. 
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CHAPTER X 

CHRISTIAN LEGENDS OF ERISKAY 
AND SOUTH UI8T 

AN Egyptian Pasha, to do honour to a distiuguishecl 
traveller, arranged that he Rhould visit an un- 
opened toml), one whieh had not bc^en rubbed for any 
European niuaeum, nor refurnished from Birmingham 
for the advantage of Cook^s tourists. The door was 
unsealed, and Baker entered alone into the silence and 
solitude of 4,000 years. There, with the surroundings of 
a civilization which ours can barely comprehend, slept the 
mighty dead, already forgotten, it may be, when Greece 
and Rome were yet unborn* But the past called with 
an appeal even more imperative than this. In the sand 
at his feet were the footsteps of the last man icho went 
out, and the marks of his broom as he swept his way to 
the doon 

Somehow, the slave who, doing his common task, 
went out into the suhshiue, has a stronger human 
interest than the great w^ho slumljered in the dark, 
and one regrets the obliteration of his footsteps more 
than the decay of lawgivers imd priests. 

The world has hut little space now for sand that 
holds the footsteps of the past, but for those who know 
how and where to seek, there are, even for us, some 
such fields of silence still remaining. In the grey 
islands of the Outer Hebrides, even in the last few 
years, I have found some traces of the outgoing foot- 
steps of men w^ho have already turned towards the 
glare and sunshine of to-day* Proprietors of an alien 
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blood and an alien faith, the School Board, the steam- 
boat, the telegraph, have shut the door upon a past 
which speaks with other tongues than theirs. 

It was in the bare islands of South Uist and Eriskay 
that the following stories were mainly collected. It is 
impossible to present them in afnything like their 
original form, and they lose infinitely in translation. 
The English of the Western Islands is by no means that 
of Mr. Black's stories, still less that of other novelists. 
It has been learnt from books, and is the English of the 
eighteenth century, almost pedantic in its accuracy and 
literary uses. But such legends as these are told in the 
intimacy of private life, and therefore mainly in the 
native Gaelic. They were a part of the faith and the 
life of the people, and have no affinity with the long 
winter evening stories, the lineal descendants of the 
Saga of Viking times, or the Sgeultachd of the Celtic 
bard. These, too, we may find even now, with much 
else of the poetry of life, as did Monro in the sixteenth 
century, and Martin, a century and a half later. Mac- 
Culloch, however, the correspondent of Sir Walter 
Scott (how the genial Sir Walter must have been bored 
by so superior a person !), found nothing of what 
Buchanan, fifty years later, found in abundance. Then, 
as now, one needed something more than a thirst for 
information, to be taken to the heart of these most 
simple, most courteous of Nature's children. 

From a great quantity of folklore collected in these 
islands I have selected a few stories bearing on the life, 
especially the childhood, of our Lord, not, as might at 
first appear, to illustrate the ignorance, but rather the 
reverence, the natural piety of the islanders, who, 
though left for generations without books, without 
teachers, have so taken the pictures of the holy life 
into their hearts and lives that, while the outline 
remains in its original purity, the painting has been 
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touched with local colour, and the eastern setting of 
2,000 years ago has been translated into terms of the 
daily life of the simple dwellers of the Outer Hebrides. 

To realize this, one must recall the main facts of the 
history of their faith. The ravages of the Norsemen 
can have left little material trace of the mission of 
St. Columba, the St. Columkille of whom they speak 
to-day, with a friendliness which is something more 
personal than their reverence for saints. Nevertheless, 
the work of the Church seems to have been revived 
within three centuries of the destruction of the settle- 
ment on lona, and a See of the Isles existed from 1113 
to 1550 (revived only in 1878). Monro, visiting the 
islands in 1549, found five parish churches in Uist alone, 
and Martin speaks of these as still existing in 1695, also 
of the remains of a monastery and nunnery, and even 
of one remaining lay Capuchin brother dressed like his 
Order, but with a tartan plaid about his shoulders. 
The proprietors were then, of course, of the same blood 
and faith with their people, and traditions still clinging 
around sacred spots, ruins, now mere heaps of stones, 
and even the nomenclature of the Islands are living 
evidence of the piety of the earlier people. 

A very few years of relation with England put an 
end to the prosperity and patriarchal life of the 
Hebrides. The works of the earlier Cromwell took a 
long time to arrive in the Highlands (though Dr. John- 
son found something to say as to the reformers when 
he visited certain ecclesiastical remains),^ and indeed 

* E.g. "The malignant influence of Calvinism has blasted cere- 
mony and decency together, and if the remembrance of Papal 
superstition is obliterated, the monimients of Papal piety are like- 
wise effaced." 

** It has been for many years popular to talk of the lazy devotion 
of the Romish clergy ; over the sleepy laziness of men that erected 
churches we may indulge our superiority with a new triumph by 
comparing it with the fervid activity of those who suffer them to 
fall."— Journal to the Western Islatids, 
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the old Cl^urch still holds her own in at least four of 
the islands. The later Cromwell, however, had a strong 
arm of the flesh, and the story of the persecutions in 
Scotland is too well known to be repeated. 

In 1653 provision wa43 made by the Congregation of 
Propaganda for the establishment of missionaries in the 
islands, under one William Ballantyne or Bellenden, 
who was, however, seized by the English, and died after 
two years' imprisonment. MacNeill, the chief of Barra, 
went into exile with his king. Bishop Nicolson, Vicar 
Apostolic for Scotland, visiting the islands in 1700, says 
he travelled for days without meeting a single in- 
habitant. His first station was the island of Eigg, 
where he found that a number of the inhabitants had 
been lately martyred by an English pirate, who gave 
them the choice of death or apostasy.^ Even Chalmers, 
not likely to be prejudiced on behalf of Catholicism, 
says that " men, in trying to make each other Episco- 
palians and Protestants, had almost ceased to be Chris- 
tians " ; even in Edinburgh there was no hospital till 
1731. 

Neglected in one century, persecuted in the next, the 
people nevertheless were true to the main outlines of 
their faith. Cardinal Rospigliosi^ wrote, in 1669, what 
probably remained true for nearly another century and 
a half : 

" The natives of the islands . . . can, as a general 
rule, be properly called neither Catholics nor heretics. 
They abhor heresy by nature, but they listen to the 
preachers by necessity. They go wrong in matters of 
faith through ignorance, caused by the want of priests 
to instruct them in religion. If a Catholic priest comes 

* This 8tx>ry bears some resemblance to the earlier one of the Mac- 
leod raid, but Nicolson, himself a Scotchman, is hardly likely to 
confuse the two. 

« Arch. Propag. Acta, 1669, fol. 462. 
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to their it^land they call him by the name of ' the ton- 
sured one/ and show much gi'eater veneration and 
affection for him tliun for the preat^hers. They Bign 
their foreheads with the sign of the Holy Cross, they 
invoke the Saints, recite LitanieH, and use holy water. 
They themselves baptize their o^^i children when the 
ministers make any difficulty as to administering the 
Sacrament on the pretence that it is not essential for 
eternal stilvation/* 

Martin's evidence is practically to the same effect. 
Discussing certain superstitions, he writes (in 1695) : 

** I inquired if their priest had pre^tiched or argued 
against this superstitious custom. They told me he 
know better things, and would not he guilty of dia- 
Buading them fiom doing their duty, which they 
doubted not he judged this to be* * , ♦ The Protestant 
minister hath often endeavoured to undeceive them, 
but in vain, because of an implicit faith they have in 
their priest, and when the topics of persuasion, though 
nev^er so urgent, come from one they believe to be a 
heretic, there is little liope of success/' 

The causes of this influence may bo a niatt'er of 
opinion, but observers seem to have agreed as to its 
extent. Even the superior MacCuUoch writes as to his 
experience i 

*'The appointments of the priests are very scanty, 
but they are remarkable for their good conduct and 
attention to their charges, not only in matters of 
religion but in the ordinary concerns of life," 

These words might have been written yesterday 
instead of close on a centuiy ago, so literally true is 
each statement, as is also his further evidence as to 
the entire harmony of the Presbyterians and Roman 
Catholics, no proselytism being attempted on either side. 

Even the establishment of Presbyterianism seems, 
however, to have brought but limited advantages, for 
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in tho Agricultural Survey of 1811 we leam that in 
1808 not a single school existed south of Baileloch in 
North Uist, a district of 200 square miles and 7,000 
inhabitants. '* Barray and Uist contain, indeed, a large 
proportion of Roman Catholic inhabitants," says the 
historian, " but that is no rea49on why they should not 
have churches and schools. The Catholic inhabitants 
are as good citizens and as much inclined to give their 
children the advantages of education as Protestants, 
but both are at present unhappily excluded." 

Such being the history of their religious life, one 
wonders, not that their sacred traditions should be 
changed into apocrypha, but that religious traditions 
should have been kept alive at all. One must remember, 
moreover, that they had practically no written lan- 
guage ; that to this day, owing to unaccountable neglect 
in the schools, in which one constantly finds only 
English-speaking teachers, a large proportion are 
unable to read or write in Gaelic. 

That stories transmitted orally for generations, 
corrected neither by teachers nor books, should never- 
theless maintain the life of the original, though adapted 
as to the vehicle of instruction, says much for the 
people's grasp of the Gospel spirit. To love God and 
one's neighbour, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world ; not only to give, but to share ; to entertain 
strangers and show respect to man and reverence to 
God — this is the uniform teaching of all the legends. 

That for the country *' over whose acres walked those 
blessed feet" they should substitute their own island 
home, grey and treeless, hung about with mists of the 
Atlantic and exposed to storms of wind and water, 
shows mainly, I venture to think, how much they had 
realized the presence of the Master in their midst. 
With all their Celtic faculty of visualization, they had 
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realized His life ou earth as a Man of Sorrows ; like 
themselves, j)oor and cold and storm-beaten and 
hungry, and the background of that sacred Life had 
l)eeu their owii poor homes. For Him, too, had been 
the tiirf-thatched cottage, built of unhewn stone, the 
heartli in the middle of the floor, the iron pot — ^the 
only cooking uteiisil^ — suspended over it by a chain, a 
cottage of a but and a ben, the family beds at one 
end, the cattle at the other. He had been home- 
leas, and the poor had given him of their store ; a 
little meal, a drink of milk, a shelter from the driving 
storm. It is only by realizing their point of view that 
one perceives what there is of beautiful in nnvh stories 
as the following, which I give, as far as possible, in the 
words of the narrators, who used mainly the colloquial 
Gaelic, but sometimes quoted fragments of old rhyth- 
mical versions, and now and then one or two of them, 
sailors f€>r the most part, translating into tlieir quaint, 
imperfect English. 

Our Lord and His Mother were one day going 
through tlie country when a storm of snow and wind 
set in. They came to a little house and entered it for 
shelter. The good wife was alone, and she hastily 
prepared a meal and set it before the travellers, afraid 
of being blamed if her husS>and should come in and find 
her giving away food. When he appeared, he just ate 
his supper, never speaking to the strangers, and then 
slunk off to bed, without making any provision for 
them for the night. The gt^odwife followed him, and 
asked if she should make them up a bed, the night 
being so wild* *' Tell them to lie down on a bundle of 
lint (flax) straw," he said, and they did so. During the 
night. Our Lady was awakened by cries from the other 
end of the house, and she awakened her Son. The 
cries came from the churl, who was suffering intense 
internal pain, while his wife was getting ready hot 
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plates and hot boards to relieve him. Our Lady asked 
her Son to help him. " Not yet, not yet," He replied, 
but on her further intercession, He took a handful of 
the prickly lint straw, which had been their bed, and 
rubbed it three times with the grain and against the 
grain, and said certain words which are still, it is said, 
used as a charm for colic, but I have not been able to 
recover them. 

A variant of the story is that it was the good wife 
that was taken ill, and was relieved in her suffering by 
the Virgin Mother, whose words on the occasion are 
still used as a charm by midwives. 

The Blessed Virgin, before the birth of Our Lord, 
had an intense desire for some fruit, and asked St. 
Joseph to get her some, but he only answered that the 
father of her child was the" proper person to give her 
what she was craving for. Thereupon the trees bent 
down of themselves and she gathered what she needed, 
and so he was satisfied of the Divine paternity. The 
story is told in rhyme, but the Rev. Allan Macdonald is 
of opinion that the story, obviously the same as the 
English " Cherry Tree " carol, is older than the poem, 
for he has traced it back to a certain catechist, a saintly 
and scholarly man, who had what was then the rare 
knowledge of writing in Gaelic, and some of whose 
verses are still repeated among the islanders. 

Another day, the holy wanderers met a poor orphan 
girl who was working in hard drudgery. In the 
original this part of the story is in rhyme, and her 
labours are described with much detail. Our Lady 
asked her Son to help her, and He put it into the mind 
of a miller, who was also a carpenter (a common 
combination in the Hebrides), to marry the girl, who 
soon forgot her poverty and gave herself great airs ; 
and when the Mother and Son came to see her she 
hardly spoke to them, but gave them a place far from 
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the fire, and went on fussing about her housework. At 
last they rose to go, and all she gave them was a ladle- 
ful of grain. Then they went to the mill and asked 
the miller to grind it for them, but he said there was so 
little of it that it would break the quern (mill-stones). 
" It is food for the needy," said Christ, " and no harm 
will arise if you grind it." So the miUer gave the 
stones a turn or two, and then went on with his car- 
pentering. After a little while Grod put it into his 
heart to look to the grist, and ho found that the ladle- 
f ul of grain had filled the chest with meal of the finest 
quality. The travellers took part, and went on their 
way, and the miller went into the house to ask if any 
one had called " the day." His wife said there was no 
day but people called, and that she was wearied and 
annoyed with beggars such as had come that very day. 
(This part of the story is also in verse.) Then he told 
her of the miracle that had been done, and she was 
filled with shame and hastened after the Mother and 
Son, and said she had not known them. " When you 
saw My poor did you not see Me ? " said Our Lord. " I 
saw you an oi-phan and I gave you plenty," and ever 
after that she was good to the poor. 

On one occasion they entered a house where there 
was porridge boiling and s^sked for some. The good- 
wife refused, saying there was little enough for those 
who were out ploughing. When they had gone she 
took off the pot, and began to pour out the porridge, 
but though there had been plenty, there were now not 
two bowlfuls left.^ 

The moral of these stories does not vary greatly; 
here is another to the same effect. 

* It is still believed that this is the n»aH()ii why poiridge slifhilcH 
one-third in cooling. One variant ivlates that l)eing HtariliHl Hho 
ran after Our Lord, who, turning to her wiid, ** I give as a leav- 
ing for it [i.e. as a peculiarity] that no di*op will «»ver lx» nimlt* that 
the third part will not be lost. 
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One day they came to a house where were an old 
woman and a young one. " Give them something to 
eat, they are so cold," said the old one. (One is 
generally either cold or wet, or both, in these Islands.) 
The young one paid no heed. The old one was not glad, 
and said, " Rise and give them something." The other 
answered, ** You were never saying anything but * Give 
away ' ; do you know who is to give yourself anything ? " 
" Give the boy something, at least," said the old one. 
The other was beginning to knead bread, for it was 
near dinner-time, and she contemptuously cut off a 
lump of dough, and threw it to the Child. ** If I had it 
I would make a cake for the boy," said the old woman. 

The Holy Mother took the dough, and put it into a 
hole in the middle of the fire, and they went their way. 
They had scarcely gone when there sprang out of the 
fire a tree, and the women were much startled. (To 
realize this to the full, one has to remember that wood 
in any form is a very precious possession to the 
islanders, and that many of them have never even seen 
a tree.) The old woman observed that " Long it was 
since she had heard that Our Saviour would be going 
about pitiable and poor," and she added to the other, 
" You have committed your own misfortune." The 
young one ran after the travellers, and called, " If Thou 
be the Son of God, turn towards me, a sinner." And 
He turned towards her and answered, "Never keep 
your hand so empty again." 

The only loan that should not bo repaid is a loan of 
salt. The salt is a blessed thing, and " the eye should 
not go after it " — i.e. we should give it without measure 
or grudging. 

Our Lord and His Mother came for alms to the house 
of a woman who was rich, but who gave them nothing 
but a handful of meal, and that with a grudge. Her 
eye was after it. When they had gone she went to the 
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meal chest to see how much less it looked after the grift, 
and she found it full of unknown beasts. She knew 
at once who her visitor must have been, as she had 
heard that the Son of God was going about among the 
I>eople, and she hastened after Him, beseeching pardon, 
and saying, "Thou gavest me worldly substance, but 
not a kind heart in proportion," and He gave her 
pardon and a changed heart, and created a cat to drive 
away the rats. 

There is another version of the origin of the cat. 

As Our Lord went about relieving the poor, there was 
an artful woman who pretended she had nothing in the 
world, while all the time she possessed a sow and a 
litter of pigs, which were concealed under an upturnoil 
tub, while she went to plead her poverty to Our Lortl. 
She could not move Him with her false tale, and after 
some time she found it was in vain, and went off to 
feed her pigs. When she raised the tub, she found to 
her horror that the little pigs were changed into some 
unknown animals of a vicious kind [i.e. rats], who 
rushed forth and began to gnaw all they could find, 
and would have destroyed the world if Our Loixi in 
His mercy had not at once cretited the cat to check 
their ravages. 

One version of this story describes the woman as 
penitent, and as following Our Lord to beg forgiveness, 
and then it was that He opened His closed hand towards 
her, and in His hand was a little cat. The mystic lore 
of Egypt, with its rites of Isis and Horus and Pasht, has 
not penetrated to the Outer Islands. The cat, however, 
plays a considerable part in their traditions and nomen- 
clature. 

A poor woman went to Our Lady to beg for wool to 
finish the cloth she had in the loom. Mary had none, 
but gave her a lock of her hair from the left side of her 
head, and the cloth was finished. No one should ever 
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refuse wool or thread for the Inneadh (a deficiency of 
thread when the web is in the loom), and, as a matter 
of fact, it is always given cheerfully.^ It is to remind 
them of this, that the hair of women is thinner on the 
left side than on the right. Whether this peculiarity 
really exists in the Hebrides I know not, but I never 
heard of it elsewhere. 

One day, with another poor woman, Mary was glean- 
ing in a field of corn. The other woman took a 
handful from a sheaf, but Our Lady reproved her, and 
she repented and opened her apron to put it back, but 
because she repented so quickly she found in her lap 
no com, but a loaf of bread freshly baked. 

Variants of this story are, of course, very common 
in the lives of the Saints. 

It is "crossed" — i.e. unlucky — to put the peats on 
the fire the wrong way. Our Lord was one day passing 
a house, and He said there was either a corpse in it or 
a peat broadwise on the fire. It is also " crossed " — 
such is the literal wording of all such precepts — to turn 
the red side of a peat outwards, and the black inwards. 
It is a stupid thing to do in either case. The inter- 
pretation given to the story is that Our Lord wishes 
things to be cheerful and liberal, and it is a churlish 
thing to economize the peats thus, so as to give neither 
warmth nor light. 

Here is the story of Martha of Bethany told with 
local colour : 

Our Lord had an appointment with the goodman of 
a certain house. When ho arrived the man was not 
there, and the wife, who was baking, said, ** He is out 
watering the land." Our Lord asked for a lump of 

> A variant is, that Our Lady herself, when spinning had need of 
more wool, but because the neighbours gave it willingly, there has 
always since been enough. The warp has always its woof, "the 
cur has always its dliith,'' 
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dough, kneaded it and put it to the fire, when lo ! there 
grew from it a buutrh of ears of corn, in the very midst 
of the fire. Thi!^ was to show that from the very 
dinest of phiees God could make corn grow for those 
who sought His kiugdoni first. The man was seeking 
worldly advantage when he might have been talking 
with Christ. 

As Our Lord was on© day passing along w^th His 
Mother, they eanie to a towaiship w here the people were 
rich and had many cattle. No one asked them to take 
food* except one poor widow% who had but one cow, 
and she pressed them to take a drink of milk. After 
bidding her farewell. Our Lady asked her Son what 
blessing He would bestow on the poor widow, who 
had been the only one to show them kindness. ** That 
her cow die this night,** He answered. '* But that 
would surely be hard,*' said His Mother. *• Yet so 
would she be richer possessing God alone," He replied. 
It IS curious and interesting to find that the islanders 
hold, with Francis Bacon, that *' Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, but Adversity of the 
New/' 

Another story, however, telk of a more conventional 
and evident reward, 

A woman Wiis going to milk the fold w*hen Mary met 
her- Our L#ady was exhausted with travelling, and 
asked the woman to take the Child into her arms for 
a moment, which she rudely refused to do. Mary then 
passed on, and met a woman who was going to milk a 
larger fold, and asked the same of her. She at once 
took the Child, and after Mary had rested and taken 
back Our Lord into her arms, she went on to milk the 
cow8» and was finished before the churlish one. 

Our Lord once came to a hovise where a mother was 
jing to crack a nut, every young one clamouring for 
a share of it. "It is too small to divide^ »tiid the 
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mother; I shall keep it myself." But the clamour 
growing louder, Our Lord took the little nut, and gave 
to each a handful of the kernel, saying, '* Sharing should 
reach to the kernel of the nut," which is still a common 
saying among the people. 

An old woman had a sick cow, and she went to ask 
Our Lord, as Ho passed by, to make a charm for the 
cow. But He returned with her, and, when He came to 
the beast, touched it with His staff, saying certain 
words. The cow was healed, and Our Lord went His way. 
Soon after, "a priest, or some other great person," came 
by, for whom the woman had a special regard, and he 
was ill of a quinsy. The old woman struck him with 
her staff and repeated the charm, but he only laughed 
at its absurdity. However, the laugh was his cure, for 
the quinsy burst. 

The sequel to the story has so very modern a tone 
that it is quoted mainly for the sake of adding that the 
old woman who told it said she knew of no other case 
of Our Lord healing animals. It was always St. 
Columcille who did that. There are, in fact, an 
immense number of stories, some very quaint, as to 
the healing-miracles of St. Columba. 

It is said that Christ blessed the duck more than 
He did the hen. This is why He gave the duck a 
covering which protects it from the rain, while the hen 
is miserable in the wet — a serious matter for a dweller 
in the Outer Islands. Our Lord once sought shelter in 
a barn, where He lay down among some straw scat- 
tered over grain. The hen scratched away the straw, 
but the duck covered Him up again. A matter-of- 
fact comment on this is the assertion in the Islands — 
elsewhere for aught I know — that a hen always 
scratches from the top of .a heap, but the duck from the 
bottom or edge. 

The Son of God came one day to a stream that was 
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swollen with heavy rain. There was a goat by the 
bank ; He asked it to take Him across, but it refused. 
Then there came a sheep, which at once took up the 
sacred burden. Hence the goat is cursed and the sheep 
blessed. 

A very similar story is told of the horse and the 
ass, to account for the ass being a blessed animal — 
contrary to the tradition of some countries, probably 
to the experience of the poor beast. 

The soldiers of Herod, pursuing the Holy Child, came 
to a certain house where there was a fowl boiling in 
a pot over the fire. When they entered to make then* 
search the fowl rose from the pot, and, " hooking its 
claws into the chain over the fire, crew at the prompt- 
ing of the King of Virtues," How this produced the 
desired effect, whether by driving away the soldiers, 
or by convincing them of the miraculous powers of 
the Holy Child, is not told. 

The story occurs in a fragment of verse. 

Another version of the cock-story was given by a 
very old woman. When Our Lord was lying in the 
tomb, two girls, who were cooking a fowl, were talking 
together as to whether He would really rise again 
as He said. " It is no more likely," said one, " than 
that that fowl will rise again." Whereupon the cock 
crew. 

The blackbeetle is universally detested and trampled 
upon, but the sharded beetle, called Ceardobhan, is a 
favourite. The blackbeetle tried to betray Our Lord in 
His flight to Egypt. Herod's men were in pursuit of 
EQm, and came to Egypt, and were inquiring of the 
people if they had seen the Holy Family pass that way. 
The person particularly addressed said he had observed 
just the party described ; and on being asked when he 
had seen them, he said it was when the corn, which was 
now yellow in the field, had been sown. The seed 
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had been sown only the previous day, but a miracle 
was wrought in favour of the owner of the field on 
account of some kindness shown to the Holy Family. 
As the soldiers were departing a blackbeetle crept 
across the path, and said, "Yesterday, yesterday, the 
Son of God passed." The large sharded beetle, how- 
ever, called out, " Whisht, you imp, a year from yester- 
day the Son of God passed,*' ^ and so put the pursuers 
off the scent. 

Beetles are seen everywhere during Lent,* and it is 
believed that they are specially restless at this sacred 
time on account of the curse upon them. The stone 
with which they are crushed should always be left upon 
the remains, otherwise they may get into a child's ear 
at night. 

Because the dove came back to Noah he is next 
blessed to a cock, and he has, as a reward, three 
grains of barley wherever he alights, were it even on 
the top of a lone mountain ; also he has a brood every 
month. 

The reason, by the way, that the raven did not come 
back to the Ark was that he was eating the floating 
carcases. The knowing of the whereabouts of a dead 
body is hence called: "raven's knowledge." A child 
can be initiated into this by giving him to drink out of 
the dry skull of a raven. He would ever after be able 
to find where any missing beast was lying down to 
die. 

There are many stories, possibly imported by Lish 
missionaries, of St. Bridget or Bride. One associated 
with Our Lord was told as follows by an old woman, 
as explaining her assertion that St. Bride was the first 
who took the infant Christ into her arms : 

* Or in another version, " Three Fridays before yesterday." 
' Possibly because this is about the winnowing time and they are 
disturbed in their winter quarters. 
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•* There dwelt an innkeeper at Bethlehem of the 
name — I forget it now* He had a servant called Bride* 
There happened a great drought in the country, and 
^it was necessary for the innkeeper to go to a distance 
with carts to draw the water. Before leaving home he 
gave Bride strict orders not to take any person into his 
'house during his absence, and he left one precious 
bottle of wat4jr in her charge. 

He had been gone but a few days when there 
I came to the door an old grey-headed man and a young 
land beautiful lady. They were tired with travel, and 
parched with thirst. Bride was very sorry for them, 
and said how gladly she would have taken them in, 
hut her master had forbidden her to admit any 
kBtranger; the old man then asked for a mouth- 
ful of water for himself and the lady, and Bride gave 
, them willingly out of her little store, and, strange to 
fmskyj when she took back the bottle after they had 
drunk, it was quite full; and then they wont away 
to seek shelter, and Bride cast a pitying eye after 
them* 

At nightfall the innkeeper returned \^nth his waggon 

[and the water* As soon as he entered the house he 

jlieard a sound as of rushing waters, and he and 

iBride knew that the hour of their deliverance had 

[jme, for there was an old prophecy that after the 

[drought there would come abundance of water, and 

Ithe Messiah would be born. Then he asked her if 

lehe had seen any strangers in the place, and she told 

liim what had happened, and that she had seen that the 

beautiful lady would soon have a mother's cares, and 

how, after they had drunk from the bottle, it was 

9tiU fulL 

So they were hurrying off to seek for the holy 
strangei-s when Bride perceived an unwonted light 
through the sttible wall. She pushed open the door 
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and found Joseph and Mary with the Holy Child, 
whom she lifted in her arms and tenderly embraced." 

Another narrator of the same story makes St. Bride 
housekeeper to her father, and not a servant. The 
sound of rushing water was of a miraculous stream, 
which still flows at the back of the house, as a 
reward for their kindness. 

This suggests the recollection of another story. 

On the night that Our Lord was to be bom all 
the water in the streams would be warm. One in- 
credulous woman would not believe this, and on the 
blessed night she went out to prove herself right but 
did not return. Her friends going to seek her, found 
her dead by the side of the stream. 

To return, however, to St. Bride. It is said that 
she spread a bed for the Child Jesus, and on St. 
Bride's Eve, February 1, it was, till lately, the custom 
to make a point of spreading a bed for any strangers 
or homeless persons who might be passing by. The 
old people speak of a custom of "spreading the bed 
of Bride," of which the details are now forgotten. 
The version of it given by Martin in 1703 sounds 
like a Pagan survival adapted to Christian tradition, 
like so many other relics of former custom. 

"The mistress and servants of each family take a 
sheaf of oats and dress it up in women's apparel, 
put it in a large basket, and lay a wooden club 
by it, and this they call Briid's bed ; and then the 
mistress and servants cry three times, * Briid is come ; 
Briid is welcome.' They do this just before going to 
bed, and when they rise in the morning they look 
among the ashes, expecting to see the impression of 
Briid's club^ there, which, if they do, they reckon it 

* Martin's imperfect knowledge of Gaelic has probably betrayed 
him into confusion of two different ceremonies. The word torg 
stands for club and for footstep, and it is the footstep of the Saint 
which is looked for, in token that she has been in the house. 
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a true presage of a good crop and prosperous year, 
and the contrary they take as an ill omen.** 

There is a curious method of divination, long in 
use in the islands, known as the Frith, which is 
analogous to many practised in all part^ of the world. 
It consists of the skilled observation of natural 
objects and their interpretation in relation to some 
special problem, most frequently as to the welfare 
of friends at a distance. The frit hear, or Seer, 
says a "Hail, Mar>%" and then — such is the medley 
of Christianity and Paganism — he walks deasil, or 
sunwards, round the house, his eyes being closed till 
he reaches the door-sill, when he opens them, and, 
looking through a circle made of his finger and 
thumb, judges of the general character of the omen 
by the first object on which his eyes rest. If this 
should be a sacred symbol of any kind — if only two 
straws crossing each other — all \%t[11 be well. He 
then proceeds to detail, and delivers judgment 
accordingly. A man standing is a sign of a recovery, 
a woman standing is a bad sign, and so on. The 
Frith, says an old woman of ninety who has been a 
noted Soeress in her day, is a blessed thing, and was 
first practised by Joseph and Mary when looking for 
the Holy Child. St. Bride was employed to look 
through the circle made by the fingers of the Virgin 
herself. Parts of the story were told in a (quaint 
rhythmical form, probably very ancient, but whore 
her verbal memory failed she was confused as to 
certain points. St. Bride, she declared, was a sister 
of Our Lady, and " was married to the man who 
washed his hands when Christ was condemned, and 
who was influenced by a dream she had had ! " 

It would be easy to multiply these stories, but I 
have, perhaps, quoted enough for all purposes but 
those of folklore. They belong to a past in which 
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to-day has little share. For the Englishman who 
thinks that the Long Island is off the coast of New 
York and who calls the Highlanders "Scotch," for 
Scots even, such as MacCulloch, that past has been 
dead for centuries, even though the trail of Saxon 
or Lowlander has not yet greatly affected the islands 
of which I write. His bicycle would be buried in 
the sand, his yacht would find no harbour, his Times 
would be of the week before last. The attractions of 
brown trout may induce him to "rough it," as he 
imagines, at Loch Maddy or Loch Boisdale, but it is 
not within hail of a frequent steamer, or within roach 
of fresh beef and " loaf -bread " that one finds a people 
who cherish folklore, and refuse a "tip." 

Armed with his instrument of toil, that slave of 
old went out into the cheerful day, but we who would 
find his footsteps must turn backward to the dark, 
and there, as elsewhere, wherever our sympathy is 
real, human, we shall find some traces of the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE POWERS OF EVIL IN ERI8KAY AND 
SOUTH UIST 

THE following traditions are in strange contrast 
with those of the last chapter, though gathered 
in the same district, often from the same informants. 
I believe them to be collected for the first time so far 
as the islands in question are concerned. Even the 
researches of Campbell of Islay did not penetrate to the 
smaller islands of the Outer Hebrides, and assuredly 
they are as remote from less adventurous inquirers as 
the snows of Alaska or the monasteries of Thibet. 
Every year boat-loads of tourists visit the shores of 
remote St. Kilda, and the inhabitants reap their harvest 
in a fashion worthy of Italy or Switzerland, but I could 
count on the fingers of one hand the number of 
strangers who have visited Eriskay in the last five 
years, and other islands familiar to us are even less 
frequented. 

The language used is, as far as possible, that, or a 
translation of that, of the informants, and variants 
have always been carefully noted. Such gatherings 
are not easily made. The Celt must know and trust 
well those whom he admits into his inner life, and 
though in our wanderings in the islands we have long 
since learnt to feel at homo and among friends, I could 
never myself have accomplished such a collection, and 
have to acknowledge most cordially and fully, the help 
of 'the Rev. Allan Macdonald, Priest of Eriskay, to 
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whose patience, erudition, and perhaps even more his 
friendship with the people, these records are mainly- 
due. 

Nothing strikes one as more strange in these islands 
than the curious mixture of religion and superstition ; 
and one realizes, as in perhaps few other places, what 
life must have been in early days when Christianity 
was first superinduced upon Paganism. Here there 
has been, moreover, the curious complication of a 
Christianity rooted in the hearts of a people, who were 
then left without teachers, without books, without, 
practically, any written language, for nearly three 
centuries. The realization of the forces of nature and 
the powers of evil was strong in a land wholly with- 
out trees, without the convenience of wood for any 
purposes of shelter or manufacture ; where the soil is 
so shallow and ungrateful that few things will even 
take root ; where, so wind-swept is the land, that even 
when rooted they have but a precarious hold upon the 
soil ; where man and beast alike have to make a 
struggle for life, of which we happily know little. 

Thus it came about that one of the most obvious uses 
of their religion was to play it off, if one may say so, 
against the Powers of Darkness. 

The spinning-wheel is blessed when it is put away 
for the night ; the cow before she is milked ; the horses 
when put to any new work ; the cattle when they are 
shut up in the byre; the fire when the peats are covered 
up at bedtime ; the door is signed with the cross when 
closed for the night; and the joiners tools when he 
leaves them in his workshop, otherwise he is likely to 
be disturbed by hearing them used by unseen hands. 
For the same reason the women take the band off the 
spinning-wheel, for when a death is about to occur, tools 
and wheels are likely to be put to supernatural use. 

The boats are always blessed at the beginning of the 
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fishing-season, and holy water is earned in them. When 
one leaves the shore, "Let us go in the name of Grod," 
says the skipper; "In the name of Grod let us go," 
replies the next in command. 

The sea is much more blessed than the land. A man 
will not be afraid to stay all night in a boat a few yards 
from shore, but he would not stay an hour alone in the 
dark on land. 

A priest told me that one day he was crossing the 
dangerous Minch,^ which lies between Uist and Eriskay, 
on a dark night to visit some sick person. He asked 
the man who had fetched him where his companion, 
who was awaiting them, would shelter on the shore. 
" He won t be on the shore at all, by the Book ! it is in 
the boat itself he will be. The sea is holier to live on 
than the shore." 

When the door is opened in the morning one should 
say on first looking out : " May God bless what my eye 
may see and what my hand may touch." 

An old inhabitant told us that there is not a glen in 
Briskay in which Mass has not been said on account 

of the fuathas or bocain. Father John used to say 

Mass at Creag Shiant, a fairy or enchanted rock in 
Baile, Eriskay. She herself had never felt anything 
there. 

It is customary to recite the genealogy of St. Bride, 
who is a very important saint in these islands, and 
among the concluding lines are these : 

Each day and night that I recall the genealogy of Brigid, 

I shall not be killed, 

I shall not be wounded, 

I shall not be struck by the Evil Eye. 

There is a little brown bean^ which they call the 
" Marybean," and which women still wear round their 

* i,e. strait ; cf. La Manche, the English Channel. 
2 See page 21)3. 
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neck as a charm, which used always to be blessed by the 
priest. 

The cow is a blessed animal. It is not right^ that she 
should be struck by the flesh oif a sinner, and her last 
words — for before the Fall of man all the beasts had 
speech — were : " Do not strike me with your palm." A 
stick, even a few inches long, is to be used in preference. 

The sheep's last words were : " Don't break my foot, 
don't bum my bone, don't shear the back of my head." 
It is therefore not right to throw a mutton-bone on the 
fire. 

There seems to be some half -forgotten mystic use of 
the rod. In taking cattle to the hills thoy should be 
driven with a stick of no value, as it must be thrown 
after them when they are left. The stem of the docken, 
which comes naturally into use in Uist where sticks are 
scarce, is "forbidden." The drovers and crofters are 
agreed about this, but can give no reason. It is equally 
*' forbidden " for horses. 

An old man in Eriskay used to say, on leaving his 
cattle, after leading them to the hills: "Closed be every 
hole (i.e. into which they might stumble) clear be each 
knowo (i.e. each knoll, from obstacles over which they 
might fall) and may the herdship of Columcille be upon 
you till you come home." 

One does not hear of dogs being blessed, though 
animals of great value to their owners, perhaps 
because the demon or evil thing sometimes takes 
their form, as it does that of the cat or the hare. I 
never heard but one story of a dog being so utilized, 
and that was of one belonging to a priest, who was 
once hearing confessions. Whether the atmosphere 
was overcharged with piety, or for what reason, does 

* The literal translation of this expression, so often heaixl in 
the Islands, is "It is not ordered," cha n'cil e ordnichfe, hh if it 
were a (juestion of ritual. 
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not appear ; but the dog, who was lying on the hearth, 
suddenly started uji* raying, " If you liked me before, 
you never will again," and disfsappeared in a shower of 
sparks. 

The eoek is considered sacred. No one would will- 
ingly walk abroad in the night, as night and darkness 
are pervaded by evil, but as soon as the cot'k ci-ows 
the most timid will venture alone, no matter how dark 
it may be. 

If the cock crows at an unusual hour» it is a sign of 
some untoward event. The crow of a cock hatrched in 
March has more effect against evil spirits than one 
hutched in autumn, especially if black. 

In a certain house a guinea disappeared from the 
stacking. A suspicion, well founded, it is said, fell upon 
a noted character in the country. Nothing was said at 
the time, but when the suspected person next asked 
fur hospitality, the inmates were about to eject him, 
when the cock flew down from the couples, and flew 
about bim with flupping wings, so, thus counteiumced, 
they permitted him to come in out of the darkness and 
allowed him the shelter of the house, 

A skipper of a vessel lying in Loch Skipport, un three 
successive nights saw from his deck a curious phenome- 
non, a ball of fire, which came from the north towards a 
dwelling-house on the shore, and which always turned 
back at the crowing of the cock, doing no injury. The 
skipper went ashore, bought the cock, and asked the 
people of the house to pass the night on his vessel. 
As they watched on deck, tht^v saw the !>all of fire 
approacdi the house as before, but this time it entered 
under the roof and the house was consumed by flames 
before their eyes. The owner was of opinion that it 
was H punishment from heaven for some wrangling 
witli his wife during the last few dtiys.' 

^ This curious Btuvy is widely sprt^ad in Scotland* See Hugh 
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There is a house in Morven in which no cock ever 
crows. Some years ago a man and his wife lived there 
who differed in religious opinions. She was a Catholic, 
and he put every obstacle in the way of her perform- 
ance of religious duties. One Christmas Eve she said 
she wished to attend Mass next morning, and would 
be obliged if her husband would wake her up in time. 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," said he. 

" It doesn't matter," she returned patiently ; " I dare- 
say the cock will arouse me." 

"You will sleep long if you wait for him," he 
answered, and so saying, he lifted up the cock and 
twisted his neck. And no cock crowed in that house 
thereafter. 

Mrs. D. went to visit a sick old woman who was a 
Protestant. She was alone with her, the relatives being 
at the other end of the house, and the patient was not 
supposed to be near death. Suddenly the fowls flew 
down from the roost and rushed wildly about the room, 
as if pursued by an enemy. Mrs. D. was much alarmed 
and perplexed ; when she looked again at the sick 
woman, she was dead. 

John M., joiner, was playing his pipes one winter 
evening while there was a terrible snowdrift outside. 
The cock suddenly came down from his roost and 
began to crow and to leap up, flapping his wings 
at the piper. The wife, who herself told the story, told 
him to stop, as the cocks behaviour foreboded ill. 
In the lull that followed the shrill notes of the pipe, 
the group around the turf fire began to meditate on 
what mishap had occurred, or was likely to occur, that 
night in the blinding storm, and thought that perhaps 
the priest, who had been seen to pass south, might have 
succumbed to the storm while returning home, when 

Miller, Scoies and T^gendn, p. 72; Notes and Queries, 7th Series, 
vol. xi. p. ft5. 
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the voice of the priest himself was heard at the door 
asking for the good nmn of the house. The priest 
took John a little apart and told him that his brother 
had been lost in the storm ; Ijoing deceived by the drift, 
he had walked into a loch* had fallen through the ice 
and had soon becrome toi> numbed to extricate himself, 
John heard all wnth surprising composure, his mind 
having been prepared for the w^orst. 

The crofters very uiuch dislike the modern innovation 
of not being aUowed to keep their beasts in the house, 
and specially resent the exclu«ion of the cock, who senses 
to keep out the Powers of Dai^kness. 

There are, however, methods, other than religious, 
for (IcKlgint/ the Powers of Evil* 

** It is not right " to call dogs by name at night, for 
that will inform the fuath oi- wandering spirit* and then 
he can call the dogs as well as you and make them fol- 
low himself. 

The Kev. A, Macdonald told mo that one day one of his 
parishioners was telling him that a certain spot on the 
island was bad for cattle, and remembering that the 
priest had a sheep there at the moment, used the 
phrase* " It's telling it to the stones I am, and not to you. 
Father'* ; intending to divert the evil from the sheep. 

The fire of a kiln is spoken of as aingeah not by the 
more obvious name of teiiie. The fire in a kiln, it is 
said, is a dangerous thing and sliould not be talked of 
except by a euphemism. One man said he always 
blessed the kiln before leaving it, but should feel even 
then no security if he called the fire ** teine,'' There is 
a proverb : '* 111 w^iil come if mentioned.'* In the same 
way drow^ning is spoken of as " spoiling " or " destroy- 
ing " (miUrctdh not bathadh). Even in a sermon it 
would be thought bad taste to speak of the Devil, He 
, is •* the great fellow," '* the black one,*' " the nameless/' 
I** the brindled one/* *' the evil one." A prieet told us he 
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once gave an evening hymn to an old man, in which the 
word diabhol (devil) occurred. The man afterwards said 
he had changed it, as he could not go to bed with such 
a word on his lips. 

So, too, hell is called '* the bad place,*' sometimes, even, 
** the good place," just as elsewhere — not, I think, in 
Gaelic-speaking districts — goblins and fairies are the 
''good folk." 

If a cow or a horse die, it is not right to say " it died," 
but " it was lost " ; and in asking a question it is right 
to preface it with " It is not asking that I am," not only, 
I think, as a matter of good manners, but also not to 
attract the attention of the evil powers to the informa- 
tion given you. 

A child should not be named after one who has died 
young. A mother was hoard to attribute the early 
death of a child to its having boon named, to please the 
father, after a girl who had died young. 

The Powers of Evil should not be allowed to hear 
praise of any person or beast. A certain Ian was one 
day ploughing with a pair of horses when a man from 
Uist came by and praised them very much, asking 
where he was likely to get such horses ; and they 
chatted in a friendly way together for some minutes. 
The Uist man went his way along the shore, but had 
not been long gone when both horses fell down as if 
dead in the field. It was evidently the work of the Evil 
Eye, and Ian followed the man and upbraided him 
bitterly. The Uist man declared himself quite innocent 
in intention, but said that if he had any hand in it he 
would undertake that Ian should find them all right on 
his return, as in fact he did. 

If a person praises your ox, or your horse, or anything 
that is yours, be sure to say, " Wet your eye," which, if 
kindly disposed, he will perform literally. The phrase, 
albeit in the Highlands, has no ulterior meaning. 
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If a person should praise any child or beast of yours, 
you should praise what he praises, only in more extra- 
vagant terms than he. If out of good manners you 
should dispraise anything belonging to yourself, his 
praise would have an ill oflfect. If you commend the 
size or appearance of a child, you should use some such 
formula as " God bless it, how big it is ! " If you ask 
how many children a person has, it is proper to say, on 
being told, "Up with their number," so that they may not 
decrease ; and in counting chickens you should say, "Let 
not my eye rest on them." If you should go to a house 
to ask for anything, it is wise to enter into general con- 
versation before stating your needs ; if not, some one else 
should at once say : 

Ask it of the ravens, 

And of the hoodie crows, 

And of the ridge-beam of yoiir grandfather^s house. 

And, equally with the idea of distracting attention of 
listening Powers, if any one tells news of the loss of a 
horse or a cow, those around should answer : 

Phick the hair out, 
Put it into the fire, 
And may all be well where this is told. 

Father R. had a good cow, which died of some 
internal inflammation ; but of course the Evil Eye was 
at the bottom of it, according to current opinion. He 
had a capital pony; and a few days after the cow's 
death one of his parishioners, looking at the pony, 
began to dispraise it in no measured terms, of course 
with the notion of warding off the attentions of the 
Powers of Evil. Another advised him to put his new cow 
in a park {anglic4 paddock) at some distance from the 
chapel, on Sundays, so that it might not run the risk of 
being " overlooked " by any of the worshippers. 

Much may, moreover, be done by right selection of 
days for any purpose. 
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Monday is a good day for changing one's residence, 
provided it be from north to south. 

Tuesday is a good day to get married, or for shearing, 
which means cutting the corn, not the sheep. 

The Devil cannot touch what is done on a Tuesday. 

There was a man who had no son to help him with 

the harvest ; and when one day a fine looking young 

man offered himself as a servant, he was glad to accept 

him. The terms were that he was to have one load for 

his wages. The farmer saw with whom he had to deal, 

and felt sure the load would be of large proportions ; 

and he consulted a wise man, who told him to address 

his assistant thus : 

Tuesday I sowed. 

And Tuesday I mowed, 

And Tuesday I carried my first load. 

And let it not be among thy deeds, O Demon, 

To take with thee what is done in the Lord. 

The new " hand " went off in a flame of fire. 

When All Saints is on a Wednesday the men of the 
earth are under aflfliction. 

Thursday is St. Columcille's Day. There is a rhyth- 
mical saying : 

Thursday, the day of kind Cille Colum. 

A day for setting sheep apart for luck. 

For arranging the thread in the loom. 

And for getting a wild cow to take to its calf. 

There is a saying that " Luckless is the mother of a 
silly child, if Beltane come on a Thursday." 

The ordinary superstition against Friday does not 
greatly obtain in Scotland. Friday is a good day for 
planting or for sowing seed, for engaging one's self 
either in matrimony or any other bargain. It is not 
right to buy on a Friday, nor to be buried, nor to cut 
one's nails or hair, nor to kill sheep. On Good Friday 
no metal must be put into the ground, such as the 
spade or plough ; but sea- weed may be spread on the 
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surface, or the wooden rake used. It is not right to 
sharpen a knife on Friday. A knife so treated is 
cursed, and will probably be used before long to skin 
one's own cattle, which will have fallen to the Powers 
of Evil, or fallen dead before the Evil Eye. A person 
bom on a Friday is said to be delicate and dilatory. 

Saturday is good for changing one's residence if going 
from south to north, but it is not right to spin on Satur- 
day night. A woman who did so had her spinning 
fingers, i.e. the forefinger and middle finger, joined 
together ; nor is it right to spin with a corpse in the 
township. 

There is much luck in spots and sites. " 'Tis I that 
sat on a bad hillock," is a very common saying of any 
one who has had deaths either in house or byre, and 
means that the site of the house is not well chosen. 

The sortes numisrnaticce are resorted to in choosing 
the site of a house. If heads turn up twice in three 
times, the spot is lucky. They talk about " heads " and 
" harps," as if used to the Irish coinage. 

A silver coin is buried under the corner-stone for 
luck. 

Another important matter is that of direction. 
Everything should be done dessil, i.e. sunwards. When 
a child is choking they say, " Dessil," possibly part of 
some old invocation. 

It is not right to come to a house "tuaitheal," i.e. 
northward. Probably the word is here used as the 
reverse of " dessil " or sunward. Witches come that 
way. 

It is a rule to keep on the west side of the road at 
night, and at all times to keep sunwards of unlucky 
people. 

There are of course many ways in which evil may be 
unconsciously invited, and the avoidance of them 
involves a whole code of right and wrong. 
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If a knock comes to a door after midnight, it is not 
right to say "Come in." Wait till the knock is re- 
peated and then say ** Who is there ? " Our informant 
added: "My father being ferryman, many a person 
used to come to the door and ask to come in, but my 
mother always insisted on hearing the name before it 
was opened. He used to tell her not to be so par- 
ticular, but she said: *The wandering ones would be 
often knocking, and when a person would go to open, 
there would be nobody there. They would be playing 
tricks this way on people.' A goblin came thus to a 
door one night, but failed to get admittance. He then 
said : " If it were the red cock of autumn that were in 
the house, he would open the door for me. It isn't that 
that is in it,' says he, * but the black cock of the spring 
March.'" The special good luck of this kind of cock 
has already been mentioned. 

It is not right that any person should sleep in a 
house without water in it, especially a young child. In 
a house thus left without water " the slender one of the 
green coat " was seen washing the infant in a basin of 
milk. 

Sleeping on the bench is always rebuked, and a cer- 
tain Angus testifies that once, when he disobeyed this 
rule, he awoke to find himself being dragged by the 
feet by invisible beings. Moreover, one Donald, alleges 
that over and over again he has been rebuked for not 
going to bed properly, but he persisted in having his 
own way, until one night he also was dragged across 
the floor by invisible hands. 

One old woman said she did not think sleeping on 
the bench mattered if you had your feet to the door, so 
as to be able to rise at once if interfered with, but that 
it was a serious matter to be dragged out by the head. 

If you find yourself accidentally in a byre when milk- 
ing is going on, or in a dairy where the churn is at 
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work, it is on the safe side to say, "May God bless 
everything that my eye sees and that my hand 
touches." 

It is not right to hurry a dairymaid to milk the cows. 
To avert harm she says : *' Hurry the women of the 
town beyond " (a euphemism for fairies). A variant of 
this is, "Hurry your mother-in-law" — a repartee of 
immense effect. 

If a i>erson suspected of the Evil Eye should speak 
to one while milking, it is not right to make any 
answer, perhaps because so doing establishes a rapport. 

The first day of the season that a man goes to fish it 
is not right that anybody should go to meet him, as is 
done on other days, to help to bring in his catch. He 
must manage it for himself somehow. Any person 
officiously doing this is said to drive away the fish from 
the coast. 

Stones placed in a certain fashion bring ill-luck. One 
woman said that ill-luck had followed her, and all her 
cattle had died ; on changing the house and taking off 
the thatch, four stones appeared concealed under the 
divots.^ Some "evil words" must have been used in 
placing them there. 

If a cow is lost through illness of any kind, it is not 
right to distribute any of the beef raw. It must be 
boiled, otherwise the dosgaidh (loss) might be spread. 
If a cat cries for it, it is reproved with " Whist with 
you, for asking for blighted food ; may your own skin 
be the first on the rafters," so as not to attract the atten- 
tion of the Evil Influence. 

When going to a well or stream for water, the rins- 
ings of the pail should not be thrown on one's own 
land or crop — probably a reminiscence of some custom 
of libation. 

If there be a little milk in the bottom of a pail, it 
^ i.e. the sods with which the house is thatched. 
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should be thrown out on to gretss, never on to earth or 
rocks, because the milk comes from the grass. 

In preparing water for boiling clothes, after it has 
once boiled it is not right to allow it to boil a second 
time, not for the sake of the clothes, but because it 
would bring evil to the house. The Rev. A. Macdonald 
says his informant, an old woman, would not specify 
the evil, though he thought she knew. 

Some people are lucky to meet, in spite of having red 
hair or other personal peculiarity. A fisherman told us 
that he had twice met such a woman when on his way 
to fish saithe, and on both occasions had as much as he 
could carry home. 

Others are just as unlucky to meet, and you would be 
sure to have disappointment in your errand. If it were 
only to fetch a spade you had left lying in the field, 
you would bo sure to have to come back without it. A 
man from North Uist says that he often makes a 
detour of about a mile when he is going to hunt 
(** hunting " means shooting in the Islands) because he 
says : "If I should meet the people from that house, 
though I would use two pounds of shot I would kill 
nothing." 

Women do not seem to be a sign of good. If you are 
making a frith^ and you see a woman, cross yourself. 
If a woman tells you the new moon is visible, do not 
look at it. 

At one time no male could survive in the island of 
Eriskay. Women were less intolerable to the spirits of 
the place, and on one occasion when by some accident 
a man got into the island and could not get away, it 
was suggested that he should dress up as a woman and 
sit and spin among the rest. Though he showed some 
skill with the distaff he was soon found out, and the 
adventure proved fatal. 

^ i.e. a kind of horoscope much in iise. 
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"THE AOINE' 

Good as weU as evil must have a start. The people 
will say to any who complain, that they are ** like the 
sister of St. Columba." He unod to visit her daily in 
illness, and she always complained, and he always 
agreed that she was, as she said, worse. At last some 
one advised her to answer him differently* which she 
did, and when he replied '' Good and evil must have a 
start/* she liegan to get better. 

This is the theory underlying the idea that the evil 
influence, once put on the track, takes complete hold. 
There is an aphorism in Gaelic : ** Wlien a man is tried, 
he 18 tried completely/* Acquaintance with death in- 
vites further visits. Thus, it is not lucky to own a boat 
that has carried a coftin. We heard in one island that 
a woman having lately died, her relatives, who had two 
boats, carried the corpse across to the adjacent island 
for burial in a small one, quite unfit for such work in 
such weathen rather than use the boat that did service 
for fishing. 

If a dog kill a sheep, the luck of the flock is lost to 
the owner, and the rest will follow by some means. 

Also, if a person die who has been lucky in accumu- 
lating flocks and herds, the beasts will follow him 
shortly. 

There is a mysterious entity called '* the Aoine/' All 
we knew of her is a proverb to the effect that " When 
the Aoine has got it in her mouth, the raven may as 
well start off U) the hills " ; which we took to mean that 
she was loquacious. However, I incUue to think that 
there is another possible moaning, and one more grue- 
some. We heard of a man^ now deceased, who knew^ 
the Raun or rhyme of the Aoine, and that he was liable 
to recite it if he saw a person bathing, who would then 
be instantly drowned ; and that in order to resist the 
impulse he would turn his back to the bather and fall 
down upon his face, 
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Another mysterious entity who appears only in a 
proverb is " Om," of whom it is said : " 6m is most 
active in his morning." The phrase is used to any one 
who wishes at night to put off doing something till next 
day. 

The Fiiath or Evil Spirit is sometimes seen, and we 
were interested in seeking a description of him. As of 
old, he has the power of transforming himself into an 
angel of light, but he is generally found out in the long 
run. 

It is well known that any being which frequently 
changes its shape is of evil origin. When I asked my 
informant if such changes were frequent, he referred 
me to his sister, who tells that when she was a servant, 
the doctor s horse and trap rushed into the yard one 
night, the gate being happily open, which was not usual. 
The driver followed soon, also in a state of alarm. He 
had come to meet the ferry, and the doctor was staying 
the night at the inn ; but there was not room for the 
trap and ho drove on towards a neighbouring farm. 
Suddenly the horse stopped, and on getting out to see 
what was wrong he saw " a beast climbing up from the 
shore to the edge of the road, like a pig. It went up 
the face of the brow of Cnoc Sligeannach and went 
back from there like a coil of heather rope, and after 
that it went into the shape of a dog." 

Sportsmen will rejoice to hear that it is believed 
among the people that a curse follows the killing of fish 
in spawning time, and that those who follow the occu- 
pation are apt to encounter a fuath or evil spirit ; many 
men would not dare to go to catch fish at that time. 

One informant relates that about sixty years ago he 
was catching fish by night when he perceived a man 
coming down the stream. He told him to step aside so 
as not to frighten the fish, and he obeyed. W. had 
caught a good quantity of fish by this time, and follow- 
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ing up the stream he was surprised to see something 
like a mill-wheel rolling down towards him, in a way 
he did not think canny, and he deemed it prudent to 
decamp with all speed. He picked up his fish hurriedly 
and put them on a withe, with the exception of one 
which he had decapitated accidentally by trampling on 
it with his boot. As he was going away, he stowed 
the fish in a nook where he could afterwards easily 
find them, and hurried oflf to the nearest dwelling. 
On his way over the moor, he was frequently thrown 
on the ground by some unseen power. On asking if 
it had any part with God, he got no answer. In the 
morning he returned for his fish and got none but 
the headless one. 

A certain farm servant had set a net in the spawning 
time across the little stream to the west of the house. 
At midnight he went to pull in the net, when he saw a 
man of gigantic stature at the other end of the net, and 
retired in terror to the house. He was pursued till ho 
entered, and ever after believed that he had encoun- 
tered the fuath. 

Another man went by night to kill fish in spawning 
time, and was joined by some unknown person who 
bargained with him that they should work together, 
and share and share alike. After landing a largo 
quantity, the stranger urged that they divide the spoil, 
but he would not interrupt his work, and replied : " No, 
no, there's lots of fish in the stream yet." And so they 
went on till the moorcock crew and the unknown 
vanished in a flame of fire ; he found that the fish were 
all phantoms. 

Three men went to fish by night as usual on the 
stream at Hornary ; they had cabers (long staves) for 
splashing and terrifying the fish into the nets. They 
also used these cabers as vaulting-poles when crossing 
the stream ; and in one spot, where there was a stone 
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standing in the middle of the stream, it was their 
custom to vault to this stone, and afterwards, by 
another leap, to get across. As they were going to 
cross the stream, they perceived a man standing on the 
stone, who stretched out his hand and helped the first 
two comers over. As the third was expecting the same 
courtesy, the stranger said : " Thy hour is not yet 
come,** and gave him no assistance. The other two 
men soon fell into a decline and used to exchange visits 
during their illness, remarking : " It were easy know- 
ing that something was coming upon us since the night 
at Homary Stream." They died shortly after. 

The eyes of Christ were blue, of Our Lady brown, of 
the Devil black; but the Evil Eye does not depend upon 
its colour, nor necessarily upon any desire of doing 
harm ; and a person so unfortunate as to possess it may 
injure even his own children. The people who have 
skill in making snaithean (charms for turning away the 
effects) say they know, without being told, whether the 
eye was that of a man or a woman. Two women were 
pointed out as being the cause of many a swearing, for 
they, quite unwittingly, bring misfortune on any person 
they may meet who is going out to fish or hunt. One 
has dark hair and the other red. 

To preserve against the Evil Eye, one article of 
clothing should be put on wrong-side out. 

The Saint John's wort* is called Lu^ Columcille, the 
armpit-plant of Columcille. It is a lucky plant, and 
brings increase, and protection from evil to one's store, 
be it cattle, or sheep, or grain. It is plucked with 
the formula : 

Unsearched for and unsought, for luck of sheep I pluck thee. 

The marsh-ragwort (caoibhreachan) is valuable against 
the toradh and Evil Eye generally. 

* See page 202. 
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EVIL CONNECTED WITH THE CHAIN 

Of all forms of evil influence none is more dreaded 
than this toradh^ or the charming away of milk from 
cuttle. The methods by which this is effected are various- 
There was a woman who had good cheese, but only one 
cow. A neighbour bought some of the cheese, but 
directly grace was said at table it disappeared. The 
cow always stood on the same place to be milked, and 
some one examined the phice in hope of instruction. 
Nothing was to be seen on the surface; but on digging, a 
vessel was found containing hair from various other cows. 

The furnishing of a house in the Hebrides is, as may 
be supposed, of the simplest. The beds are enclosed. 
There is a dresser, a table, wooden boxes for I'ecep- 
tades, and a plank supported by large stones for seats. 
The fire is usually in the middle of the floor, the 
cooking-pot hangs over it suspended by a chain from 
the roof. This chain is mysteriously connected with 
the Powers of Evil, it is said to be cursed ; the Devil is 
called '' Him of the Chain, * 

Once when there was a talk of a change of factors in 
the island, some one remtirked of the one who was 
leaving that his successor might be worse. " No, no," 
was the reply, *' not unless the chain came across 
entirely," i*e. the Evil One himself. 

It is not right to handle the chain ; evil may come of 
it. There was a man whose cows ceased to give milk ; 
and suspecting that a woman near by was the author 
of the mischief, he wont into her house in her absence 
and found only a little child. ** Where does your mother 
get the milk she gives you to drink ? *' he fisked, 
** Out of the chain," said the child. ** Come, little one» 
show me how she will be doing it" " Like this/' said 
the child, and drawing the chain the milk flowed from 
it. The man tore dowTi the chain and carried it off, 
and the milk returned to his cows. 

There is no saying in what unexpeet4?d places milk 
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may be found, when subtracted under evil conditions. 
There was a woman who had always an abundance of 
milk, butter, and cheese, but no cow. A suspicious 
neighbour entered her house during her absence and 
found a quantity of black tangle hanging up. He took 
his knife and cut one of them, and milk flowed forth 
abundantly. 

Happily the methods of cure are also numerous. A • 
woman had lost many cows from no apparent cause, 
and was sure they had been ** overlooked." She con- 
sulted a drover, supposing that he might have suffered 
in the same manner. He told her to have the hide of 
the next victim laid upon the thatch of the house, and 
to watch what bird was the first to be attracted by it ; 
for, as there are no trees, the thatch of the house is a 
substitute for many purposes, to the birds among 
others. The next calf that was bom was to be called 
after the bird. A hooded grey crow came, and the first 
calf was therefore called feannag = hoodie crow, and the 
name being retained by all its descendants the murrain 
ceased. 

It is not right to lose the buai'ach, i.e. the horsehair 
tie which goes about the cows' feet at milking-time, 
because any one getting it could get toradh of your 
cattle. One notices the care with which, after milking, 
these ties are carried home and hung up in a certain spot. 

Once or twice a year a drover from the mainland 
comes to the islands to buy cattle. He used always to 
stay with a certain farmer, from whose daughter the 
story comes. He was accustomed to abundant fare, 
but one year no cheese was forthcoming. " It is not," 
said his hostess, *' that we have not plenty of cows, but 
for some reason we can make no cheese." Early next 
morning the drover rose and looked out. On coming 
in, he asked for three or four bunches of " bent " grass 
(i.e. the long grass that grows on the shore), and made 
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as many buarachs, and asked the women to put them 
on the cows, three times round each, and then to let 
the herd go where they would. This was done, and the 
cows rushed ofif wildly and never stopped till they 
readied a certain crof ter s house, when they climbed on 
the roof and began to tear at the thatch, to the great 
astonishment of its owner. " They are wanting what 
belongs to them," said the drover in explanation ; and 
when the woman of the house came out with an armful 
of cheeses, the cows surrounded her and drove her 
back to the byre from which they had come. This 
happened a second and a third time, till all the 
toradh that had been filched was restored, when the 
cows settled down quietly and their mistress had once 
more abundance of cheese. 

If the person whose Evil Eye has taken away the 
produce be publicly rebuked, the milk or other produce 
affected will return. 

If a person is very much afficted in regard to the 
toradh, he is wise ito adopt the following remedy: 
"Whenever" {anglic^ = eLS soon as) one of his cows ha« 
a calf, take it away before any milk is drawn. Then, 
taking a bottle, he is to draw milk from the four teats, 
kneeling. The bottle is then tightly corked ; this is 
important, for carelessness in this respect might give 
access to the toradh and upset everything. Another 
method is for a man — a woman won't do — to go to the 
house of the person suspected, and pull off from the 
roof as much thatch and divots as his two hands will 
hold, and over this to boil what little milk is left, until 
it dries up. Another informant advises burning the 
thatch under the churn, instead of under the milk. 

Another means of removing the blight from one*s 
cattle is to bury the carcase of one of the victims by a 
boundary stream. Similarly you may transfer it to 
your neighbour by burying it on his land. 
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A man told my informant that one day when he was 
ploughing, one of his horses fell. He took the tail of 
the horse in his hand and put it to his mouth, while he 
repeated a charm, and the horse recovered. 

Another informant says that one day she was taking 
home a load of sea- ware in a cart, when a person who 
had the Evil Eye came by and the horse fell down and 
could not rise for a long time, and even then was quite 
weak and could not take food. When she got home, her 
neighbour filled a bowl with water taken from a bound- 
ary stream and put silver into it, and threw it over the 
horse*s back, and it immediately got better. She had 
herself been once " overlooked," and was ill for many 
days in consequence, but I forget whether by this 
person or another. 

If, in such a case as this, the silver remains at the 
bottom of the bowl, it is an indication that the anaithean 
must be resorted to. This is in most cases the ultimate 
appeal, and I never heard of a case in which it had 
failed. 

The snaithean is made of wool, often black, so as not 
to be easily seen. If you buy a cow or horse in the 
market, you are almost sure to find a piece of black 
wool round its tail, well out of sight under the hair. 
Certain persons in most districts know how to make it 
and can repeat the charm, which is part of the process. 
The person who fetches it should carry it in silence, 
and in the palm of the hand — not between the finger 
and thumb, because with them Eve plucked the apple 
and they are " not blessed." It must be burnt when 
removed, and must not be paid for, though those re- 
ceiving it consider themselves under an obligation 
which is to bo discharged somehow. 

When it is the Evil Eye that has fallen on the victim 
the person making the snaithean is seized with a fit of 
yawning, or becomes ill in proportion to the disease of 
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the sufferer and the duration of his attack. Whether 
the author is male or female is determined by casting 
the Frith,^ or horoscope, which is another story and 
belongs to the subject of divining. 

When the thread is put about the cattle, first is said 
the Pater^ and then the following : 

An Eye will see you. 

A Tongue will speak of you. 

A Heart will think of you. 

He of the Arm is blessing you (i.e. St. Columcille). 

The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Four persons there are who may have done you harm, 

A man, a wife, a lad, a g^rl. 

Who is to turn it back ? 

The Three Persons of the Most Holy Trinity, 

The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

I call Mary to witness, and Brig^d, 

If it be a human thing that has done you harm 

With wicked wish. 

Or with wicked eye. 

Or with wicked heart, 
That you (name of person or animal) be well 
From the time I place this about you. 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

A very respectable widow related with great detail 
how she was once under the Evil Eye. She was going 
along the machair (the sandy plain near the seashore) 
with two ponies, and she met a man with some grain on 
his back, going to the mill, and immediately she began 
to feel very weak. When she came to the nearest house 
she found that she could not go any further, and felt a 
sort of retching, with cold shivers all over her. They 
brought butter and put it into warm milk to restore her 
and a man who was present felt sure that she had 
fallen under the Evil Eye, and they duly sent for a 
certain Ranald who knew how to make spells. He 
twisted some threads and passed them round the fire 
three times. (It must be remembered that the fire would 
be in the middle of the room.) Then he tied it on her 

* See page 227. 
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hand, and she began to get better immediately. Ranald 
told her it was the Evil Eye of a man that had affected 
her, but she did not know how he made that out. It 
must certainly have been the man with the grain. 

This woman's husband had knowledge of the snaitheaUf 
as we discovered another time. Perhaps he was dead 
or away on the occasion when Ranald was sent for. A 
girl came to him one day and begged him for the love 
of goodness to make it for her sister, who was very 
ill. There were several men in the house at the time, 
and he said he would not do it, as the priest had told 
him not to be doing it. But the girl got him outside 
and asked him, for the pity of God, to help her, and he 
then asked his wife (who told the story) for some wool, 
and she twisted some for him on her wheel. The girl 
got better, and is alive to this day to prove the efficacy of 
the cure. 

She said the eolds (spell) would not be right if it were 
not paid for, but she did not know the rate of payment, 
I can personally testify that when silver is put into a 
bowl of water to work a spell, the wise woman keeps 
the silver. The theory is that when the water is thrown 
over the patient it does no good unless the silver 
sticks to the bowl. She told us also that not long since 
a woman, from a small neighbouring island, came to 
ask for rennet, which the servant gave her without 
asking her mistress. Thereafter, the cattle went all 
wrong with their milk, and the servant confessed what 
she had done, as this was probably the cause of the 
trouble ; but we did not hear what steps were taken 
for its removal. One poor beast that we came across 
had been smitten by two Evil Eyes at the same time. 
The maker of charms, at first much perplexed, at length 
discovered the cause, and said the creature would be ill 
for a year, which came to pass. 

Many stories in the Hebrides are on lines which the 
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A WARNING TO THE CARELESS 

Society for Psychical Research would call "telepathic 
suggestion." A good many examples of wisdom are 
told of tailors, just as in England they are told of 
cobblers (who have little employment in islands where 
women and children go barefoot). A tailor s wife was 
busy churning, when a woman came in to ask for fire,^ 
" Keep busily at it," called the tailor to his wife, and 
gave the woman the embers she required, but dropped 
one into a tub of cold water. This happened a second 
and a third time, and though the tailor s wife was ready 
to drop with fatigue, she churned away as she was 
told. When the third ember was dropped into the tub, 
the woman sat down moaning : " Oh, in the name of 
God, let my hand away ! " The tailor said he would not, 
unless she promised never to trouble him or his house 
again, which she did, and then showed her hand all 
bruised and blue from the blows the tailor s wife had 
given it in the churn. The lid was taken off, and there 
was nothing within but watery stuff, but in the tub 
were three large lumps of beautiful butter. 

I will conclude with a warning against lightly 
meddling with matters so serious as these. A man was 
going to Mass early on Sunday morning. As he crossed 
the strand he found a woman and her daughter actively 
engaged in framing witchcrafts by means of pieces of 
thread of various colours. He tore up the whole appa- 
ratus and rebuked them for malice and for breach of 
the Sunday. They entreated him not to reveal what he 
had seen, and promised their protection in return for 
his silence. Nevertheless, after Mass he told the story. 
Shortly after, when he was about to sail for the main- 
land, a black crow settled on the mast of his boat, and 
a storm arose in which he perished. 

* i.e. for a glowing peat to kindle her own which had gone out. 
It is considered unlucky to allow the embers to get cold. 
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CHAPTER XII 
PRINCE CHARLIE IN ERI8KAY 

Some Unwritten Memories of the '45. 

**^ M ^HERE are red cheeks," says a proverb of the 
X Outer Hebrides, "before the tailor and the 
fulling women," their visits being the two occasions 
when the public is admitted into the intimate domestic 
life of the family. The tailor is peripatetic, and as 
he visits from house to house he carries with him the 
gossip of the neighbourhood. He knows when the 
meal tub is getting low, and when the whisky bottle 
is withheld from the guest. So, too, when the cloth 
is being dressed after it is taken out of the loom. It 
needs eight or ten women to do the work, and as 
many as the house will hold to look on. None may 
refuse an invitation to a fulling, and as it requires 
skilled labour, and the work is voluntary, it is an 
opportunity for the exercise of all possible hospitality : 
to give less than the best would be, indeed, an occa- 
sion for scandal and " red cheeks." 

The " fulling " is a scene of the utmost friendliness : 
the talk is intimate, and yet a certain ceremony and 
dignity are observed, and the customs, probably many 
centuries^old, are adhered to rigidly. The songs which 
accompany the work are preserved orally, and are of 
the deepest interest ; some are love ditties ; some are 
religious, some political, all have a quaint picturesque- 
ness of language, which, like many things in these 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE "FULLING" 

Islands^ is almost oriental. One 9oe8» on such occasions 
as these, something of the under-current of the life 
of the people ; iu the song, one hear^, as it were, the 
keynotes of the views and the faith which they have 
inherited. They are an emotional people, but so 
reticent that one who would know what traditions 
_they still cherish has need of some such opportunity 
this. 

The scene is almost weird. It is an evening in 
the early autumn. The house is long and low, it 
has neither floor nor ceiling; but the walls are thick, 
and the thatch, of divots, or sods of grass, fastened 
on with heather ropes, is an excellent protection 
from cold and draught. A i>eat fire burns in a hollow 
in the clay floor, and the smoke seeks escape through 
an opening in the roof. A kettle* singing gaily, is 
suspended from an iron chain, and round flat cakes, 
supported by stones, are an-angod in a circle about 
the tire. The scant furniture of the house has been 
cleared to one side, and three long planks, supported 
table-wise at either end» so as to slope towards the 
door, occupy the open space. Chairs are scarce, but 
forms and boxes ai*e placed so as to seat the women 
who are to do the work of the evening. Ten big 
muscular young women they are, with bare arms, 
and long coarse aprons over their gowns. They take 
much heed to the right height and firmness of their 
seats, as indeed the violent exercise they are about 
to enter upon requires. The house is already well 
filled with humanity, and but ill-ventilated, while two 
or three smoking paraflRn-lanips further subtract from 
the available oxygen. Later we learn to be thankful 
for the additional reek of peat and tobacco, for the 
climax of ill savour is not reached till the hostess 
brings in the web of cloth freshly dipped in some 
nauseoxis compound which contends with its original 
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smell of fish and hot sheep, — ^fish oil and tallow being 
the most fragrant of the various dressings applied to 
the wool, from which the process of fulling is to 
cleanse it. 

Five to each side they sit, and the dripping cloth 
is passed from hand to hand, while the moisture runs 
down the sloping boards to the floor. The movements 
of the women, at first slow, are in perfect rhythm, and, 
like all co-ordinated movement in these islands, their 
direction is dessil — sunwards. It is only at first that 
we can observe the details of their operations, for 
soon the process becomes so rapid that we can dis- 
tinguish nothing but the swaying of their figures, 
and the rapid thud of the cloth, keeping time to the 
rhythm of their song. 

And what strange singing it is ! Deep-toned and 
monotonous, the rhythm very marked, the thud of 
the wet cloth regular as the beat of a drum, the 
melody seldom extending beyond five notes, each 
syllable having its separate note, and no pause made 
from beginning to end of the song, which is neces- 
sarily in four time. The verses are couplets, and 
each is sung first by one woman alone, and then taken 
up by all. 

The course of the web along the board describes a 
series of zigzags, each woman's movement forming 
the letter V, of which she herself is the base, and 
each point being marked by the loud thud of the 
cloth upon the board, always in four time. At one 
she receives the cloth from her neighbour on the 
right, leaning forward and throwing it down at arm's 
length ; at ttvo she draws herself upright and brings it 
down again immediately in front of her, twisting it as 
she does so ; at three she passes it, again at arm's 
length, to her neighbour on the left ; and at four, 
once more upright, she brings her hands again in 
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front of her, still beating time, and is thus ready for 
one, da capo, for the rhythm is ceaseless. 

Each song averages about eight minutes, and is about 
fifty couplets in length. As each one is finished, the 
women throw down the web and their arms drop. 
They are exhausted and breathless, as well they may 
be, for to sing and work as they do, throwing them- 
selves violently forward so that the cloth they are 
handling becomes absolutely hot in the process, is no 
light work. 

In a minute or two they begin again. A " song- 
less " web {do bodaich) is unlucky, and, without any 
pre-arrangement, another strikes up an air. Like the 
last, it is a love song, its sentiment of the most florid 
description. After this we have another in which the 
rival merits of two adjacent islands are discussed, and 
then the women, having worked more than half-an- 
hour, examine the cloth. It is carefully measured : 
a piece of cloth must always be finished at a sitting, 
and in course of fulling it should shrink an inch to 
every foot of length. The women measure on the 
back of the hand, occasionally verifying their estimate 
on a half-yard wand — eight feet to the yard being 
the Highland measurement. 

" It will take three or four songs more," they say, 
and the picturesque phrase seems in keeping with the 
scene tibout us. 

While the work has gone on, more visitors have 
strolled in. The hostess is moving about, now that the 
cessation of work makes movement possible in the 
cramped space. The dogs have clustered about the 
fire, relieved at the stopping of the singing. The hens 
are complaining on the beams overhead ; the cat, who 
had climbed to the top of one of the cupboard beds, 
is expressing disgust as only a cat can. With every 
hair of her fur she protests against the crowd, the 
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smell — ^above all, the noise; but it is better to bear 
the ills she has than to run the gauntlet of the dogs. 
Now they begin again : the women are rested, and 
the singing becomes more vigorous,^ the melody is 
marked and rapid, the aspirates of the Graelic breathe 
an audible excitement. Four long and short syllables 
go to a line, and the accent this time is very definite, . 
and the thud of the cloth takes on a sharper sound 
as the web dries. The very first couplet reveals why 
the song is one which they sing with especial gusto. 
Morag is the old secret name, in Gaelic, for Prince 
Charlie. 

Morag of the flowing hair. 

It is of thy love my thoughts are full. 

If over seas thou hast gone from us, 
May it be soon thou wilt retiu*n. 

To take with thee a band of maidens 
Who will full the red cloth with vigour. 
• • * • • 

O! I would not let thee to the cattle-fold. 
Lest the soil should be on thy raiment. 

What! is it thou should be tending the cattle? 
It is for the rough lassies to do that. 

Pretty is Morag, my maid, 
She of the fair ringlets; 

Clustering, curling, wreathing 

Are the ringlets of the winsome maid. 

Thy tresses are bright as the peacock's neck ; 
'Twould blind nobles to see their sheen. 

Four mora couplets describe their colour and luxuriance, 
and the song continues: 

* Pennant, describing a similar scene, 1790, writes: **As by this 
time they grow very earnest in their labours, the fury of the 
song rises ; at length it arrives to such a pitch that without 
breach of charity you would imagine a troop of female demoniacs 
to have been assembled." He found then, as now, that "the 
subjects of the songs . . . are sometimes love, sometimes pane- 
gyric, and often a rehearsal of the deeds of the antient heroes." 
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Far we wandci*ed in the land we knew, 
And far in a land unknown. 

I w^ould follow thee through the world 
If thou shouldst but ask it of ine. 

Many a lover has Morag 
Between Annan and Morar. 

There is many a gay wan'ior of a Gaul 

Who would not shun taking sides with Morag; 

Who would go with sword and shield 
Boldly to the cannon's mouth. 

Much else would ho do, this warrior, here and in Dun 
Edin, but above all else: 

There is who would rise with thee. 
Thy own Captain Mac ic Ailein! 

It is of their own former chieftain, young Clanranald, 
they are boasting, and the sad dreary present under 
the rule of proprietors alien in blood and faith is for- 
gotten, and a century and a half rolls back as their 
voices ring out loud and clear : 

He drew near thee ere now l)efore all the rest, 
And again would he do it didst thou return. 

Every man that is in Moidart and in Uist, 
And in dark blue Arisaig of the bii-ches; 

In Canna and Eigg and Morar 

Foremost were ever the men of Ailein's race. 

Spirits ' of teiTor to the Southrons 
In the days of Montrose and Alasdair. 

The yellow hair, worn au naturel^ recalls the familiar 
portraits of Prince Charlie, and the miniatures of him 
seem to be before us as the women continue : 

Thy eyes, kindly and level, 
P\ill-round and playful, ai'e upon me. 

M.any a youth took joy in thee 
Between Man and Orkney. 

In the day of Inverlochy was it felt 

Who they were that were sweeping with the blades. 

' Literally />cV«?i/», bogies. 
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In Perth and Kilsyth and Aldeam 
Dead and soulless lay the rebels. 

And as the song of triumph rings out, one forgets for 
the moment all the sad story of loss and failure so 
little looked for. The song is one of their own bard's, 
Alasdair Macdonald, and he, says Professor Blackie, 
was to the *45 what Korner and Arndt were to the 
liberation war of the Germans in 1813. Even here 
and now we catch something of the warmth which 
he kindled then. Morag is a part of their own story, 
personal and living, and their love for him means 
the traditional hatred of a Protestant succession. " In 
the Highlands," says J. R. Green, with a perception of 
facts one should be a Highlander to appreciate — " In 
the Highlands ndthing was known of English govern- 
ment or misgovernment : all that the Restoration 
meant to a Highlander was the restoration of the 
House of Argyle. . . . They were as ready to join 
Dundee in fighting their old oppressors, the Campbells, 
and the Government which upheld them, as they had 
been ready to join Montrose in the same cause fifty 
years before." 

All the Highland chiefs would muster, says the song: 

Big Alasdair of Glencoe 

And the fierce battle of Glengarry, 

As also the chiefs of Sleat, 

Though he himself were but a child. 

There are several more verses descriptive of the 
Prince's adherents ; then the melody changes a little 
— the thud, thud of the cloth becomes more rapid, 
and the women more breathless and shrill, as they 
continue : 

Ten thousand of them sat at the ful ling-table 
In the wars of King Charles who lives not. 

On many a cloth they raised the pile 
Between Sutherland and Annan. 
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Others there were who fulled not for thee, 
But they gathered the people in bands. 

O King, good too was their handiwork, 
When they came to the drawing of blades. 

They too handled the cloth for you, 
And stiff it w«is they left it. 

Tight, thick, strong, woven, fulled, 
Dyed red of the hue of blood. 

Haste across with thy fulling- women, 
And the maidens here will go with thee. 

The song is finished, and the women, exhausted, 
lean forward on the table. The sudden cessation of 
sound and movement is almost painful. The discon- 
tented eat shakes a disgusted paw, the dogs look 
hopefully towards the door. The fulling is over, the 
cloth lies reeking on the table. 

We are once more in the sixty-second year of 
Victoria; but remembering time, we also remember 
place, and the place, of all in her Majesty's dominions, 
is the island of Eriskay, where Prince Charlie first set 
foot in the kingdom of his fathers. 

The ceremonial is not yet ended. Two of the women 
stand up and roll the cloth from opposite ends till 
they meet in the middle, and then, still keeping time, 
four of them fall upon the roll and proceed to pat it 
violently, straightening out the creases, and those 
unemployed strike up another song, this time of 
different metre. This finished, one standing up calls 
out, " The rhymes, the rhymes ! " And those who 
have been working reply : 

Thi*ee rhymes, four i-hynies, five and a half rhymes. 

This is very mysterious — probably the last remains of 
some forgotten ceremony. 

Then the cloth is unwound, and again very carefully 
rolled up, this time into one firm bale, and then 
all rise and stand in reverent silence while the leader 
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of the fulling-women pronounces the quaint, old-world 
gra.ce with which their work concludes. Laying one 
hand on the cloth, she says: 

Let not the Evil Eye afflict, let not be mangled 
The man about whom thou goest, for ever. 

When he goes into battle or combat 
The protection of the Lord be with him. 

And then some man of the party — it would not be 
etiquette for a woman — turns to the owner and 
says with emphasis : — 

May you possess it and wear it. 
And the cloth is fulled. 

« « « « « 

Whisky of course follows — the merest taste for 
each ; but there is much drinking of healths, with 
pretty formal speeches which seem to belong to other 
days. The woman who has led the fulling begins. 
" Your own health," she says to her hostess, and then 
turning to us, she bows and adds, " And the health of 
the noble ladies, and may they long remain at the top 
of the Ru Ban." 

The Ru Ban — the White Point — where stands the 
Presbytery in which we are guests, seems to us for the 
moment a place in which to spend the rest of our lives, 
where common things become dramatic, and hard labour 
is set to music, and our emotions are attuned to the 
hopes and longings of a century and a half ago. 

Even the next morning hardly restores the light of 
common day. The grey islet, treeless, sea-worn, can 
look little dififerent this September morning from what 
it showed to Prince Charlie that 23rd of July, 1745 
Thanks to Lowland " sportsmen " and alien proprietors, 
no eagles hover over the Long Island to-day as the king 
of birds hovered over the Doutelle to welcome home his 
royal master ; and starving refugees evicted from other 
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islutids have perhaps added somewhat to the popuhitioii 
of Eriskiiy* Now, however, as then, one .seen little on 
landing but bare grey rock, rising five hu!idred feet in 
height, an<i sloping gently away from the white sandn 
which surround it. A little bay, outlined with broken 
rocks, and fiieing north-west, is known as the Frinee'ts 
Bay, and here one finds, still growing luxuriantly, the 
delicate purple and white blossoms of the vonvolvulns 
rnurt'fitniiH, said to have been planted by the Prince on 
landing. Some years ago one of the Stewarts of Ensay 
(Harris), who claim royal descent tlirough the Stewarts 
of Garth, built a low wall for its protection, and to 
niiirk the Prince's landing-place, but little is left of it 
now. We proposed to have a brief inscription carved 
upon one of the rocks, but were begged to do nothing 
that might attract the tourist, — though how the tourist 
is Ui get there, or to get food or shelter if he does, is 
not easy to say. 

Now, as then, a few rough stone huts lie in a little 
hollow just .'ibove the bay, scarcely distingui*^hable from 
the rocks about them, and among them still stands the 
hut in which the Prince is said to have sheltered. 

*• Is not this Prince Charlie's house ? " we ask of a 
man who stands in the doorway. He laughs at the 
form of our question. '' It's mine now, in any case," he 
answers, hospitably standing ivsitle that we may enter. 
It is just like a score more within a stone's throw, and has 
probably changed little in a t'entury and a half* An inni 
pot 19 boiling over the peat tire in tlie middle of the clay 
floor, the roof is black with smoke, the family beds are 
in cupboards concealed by dimity curtains ; hens are 
clucking to c^U attention to the eggs they have de- 
posited in corners ; wooilen trunks are ranged aloi»g 
the wall contxiining all possessions that are not in 
actual use, and a bench made of a plank supported on 
rocki^ is the most noticeable article of furniture. A 
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small dresser, adorned with gay crockery, speaks of 
relations with the mainland, visits probably to the 
east-coast fishing, and is the only article which could not 
have been present when Prince Charlie stood here, 
coughing at the peat smoke, as we do to-day. " You 
must be proud of the house in which the Prince slept," 
we suggest. "Oh ay, I'm proud of it whatever," re- 
plies our friend. 

Across a narrow strait, about two miles to the north- 
west, on the opposite coast of South Uist, stands Kilbride, 
the home of Boisdale, brother of Clanranald, one of the 
chiefs of the clan Macdonald,^ who were among Prince 
Charlie's most faithful adherents, although, in common 
prudence, they at first attempted to dissuade him from 
his wild attempt. When they met, the morning after 
the Prince's arrival, Boisdale advised him to go home. 
" I am come home, sir," said the Prince, looking across 
these wild grey waters. "I am persuaded that my 
faithful Highlanders will stand by me." The people of 
Eriskay tell that the Prince's foot slipped as he landed on 
the Kilbride shore, and that he fell on the treacherous 
seaweed-covered rocks — an ill omen, it was felt, in this 
land of omen and presentiment. 

We are fortunate enough to find some still living who 
claim kindred with those who served the Prince. There 
are descendants of one Angus, son of Murdoch, whom 
history has forgotten, but Eriskay folk remember as 
the man who carried the Prince ashore from the 
boat. In a neighbouring island, even more remote 
and inaccessible than Eriskay, we chance to find the 
proud descendant of a faithful adherent. The story 

* Indeed — ^xice the Macdonalds of Sleat and Macdonell of Glen- 
garry, who also claimed the chiefdoni — the representiitive of the 
Lord of the Isles. The whole question turns on the legality of a 
maiTiage in lli37, for w^hich the Pope gave dispensation, but ixs to 
which, when tired of his bargain, the bridegi-ooni had, like Henry 
VIII, scruples of conscience at his convenience. 
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comes as a matter of fact from the mainland, but we 
listen to it in especially appropriate surroundings, for 
here, in hollows and caves, among lofty cliffs, there 
are still pointed [out the hiding-places of fugitives 
after the Torty-five. 

Our informant is descended on the mothers side 
from the Macraes of Kintail, one of whom, " sure to 
be a Gilchrist or a Farquhar by his first name," 
served as guide to the Prince at some period of his 
wanderings — it may be during that unhappy time in 
July, 1746, after his parting from Flora Macdonald and 
return to the mainland. 

The Prince, with his guide and a dog, were resting 
on a ledge overhanging a mountain pass, screened 
from below by a projecting rock. ** You may fancy it 
just there," says our friend, pointing to just such a 
spot on the hill above. " Suddenly, and never a word, 
the man — he that was of my kin — took the dog by 
the throat and laid him strangled on the ground, 
dead. The Prince was sore afraid, for it seemed to 
him the man was mad, till he pointed below to where 
the men of the red army were passing by, just at 
their feet. And the Prince's eyes filled with tears." 

Well they might ! for he, the fugitive upon whose 
head was set a great price, had been long enough in the 
Highlands to know the tie between man and dog, and 
the worth of such a sacrifice ! 

It is in Eriskay, however, that we find a wonderful 
old woman, Mairearad Mhor — big Margaret — so old 
that we could almost believe that her stories of the 
last century were contemporaneous. She comes of 
a long-lived family, and declares that her fathers 
great-great-grandfather was murdered in the massacre 
of Gleneoe. He was not a Macdonald, but a MacEachan 
from Morar (" Morar " being in the Islands a generic 
term for the mainland), and was there only by acci- 
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dent. " He went to see a friend," she says, " and he 
hasn't come back yet." Another friend who paid a 
later visit came back not long since. He had stayed in 
the house of some Campbells. " Why didn't you get 
up in the night and murder them?" big Margaret 
had asked. *'Some Campbells may be innocent," the 
friend had replied — a suggestion which she offers to 
us with an air of conscious tolerance. 

Prince Charlie remembered Glencoe, she tells us. 
When he was in Glen Corrodale, in South Uist, he 
asked a man his name. " Campbell," said he. " Oh, 
confound you for a scoundrel ! " said the Prince. " That 
was because of Glencoe," Margaret explains ; but she 
has the honesty to add that the man Campbell "fer- 
ried him about all the same." ^ 

Margaret can speak no word of English, and has 
never been farther from Eriskay than the island of 
South Uist, where she was born, in a glen near to 
Corrodale, at the back of Ben More, the highest point 
of the mountain range of the Outer Hebrides, where 
the grass grows sweet, and there is a bonnie loch, 
and it is sheltered from the south-west, whence have 
come all floods and storms from the time of Noah, 
and such a spot, in the eyes of proprietors, was too 
good for any but sheep. So Margaret and many 
another were evicted, and, wandering south, took up 
their abode on the southern shore of the island. 
When a few years of hard work had shown that 
even here a little grass and corn might be raised, 
they were again evicted, and as there was nothing 
beyond them but the sea, they crossed it and came 
to Eriskay. Margaret still speaks affectionately of 
Corrodale. "When Prince Charlie was there," she 

* Donald CaiiiplH^ll, in Scalpa, gave the Prince hospitality, and 
resist<»d the Hev. Aulay Macaiilay, who eanie to win the rewaixi on 
the Prince's heml. (Bhiikie Ituieniry, p. 48.) 
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tells us, " he took a drink at the delicious spring 
which flows there. * This is the Well of the Rock of 
Wine,' he said. It is called that still, and," she adds 
with conviction, " it will be." Later we found our 
way up to Glen Corrodale and identified the nook in 
the rock where the Prince sheltered, and possibly the 
well, " Tobar Creag-an-Fhiona." 

Seeing our interest in the subject, Margaret sings 
us a quaint lullaby, with a refrain about Prince 
Charlie, dandling an imaginary baby the while, and beat- 
ing time with her feet. The air is monotonous, but, 
considering her great age, the musician is wonderfully 
accurate in time and tune. We try to write down 
the words, but not even one or two islanders whose 
aid we invoke can make much of them. Either the 
sense has been lost, or they are baby-nonsense rhymes 
pure and simple. 

From Prince Charlie to Flora Macdonald is not a 
far step, and having once lifted up her voice, Mar- 
garet proceeds to give us a fulling song, swaying 
herself backwards and forwards the while as if actu- 
ally at work, beating time with her feet, and getting 
terribly out of breath with her efforts. It is quite 
usual, we are told, for those able to do so to extem- 
porize songs at a fulling (which possibly accounts for 
the custom of having each couplet sung first by one 
woman alone), and Margaret's story is of a certain 
occasion when Flora Macdonald came back to Uist 
from Skye, on a visit after her marriage. Entering 
a house where a fulling was in progress, she impro- 
vised as she stood by, watching the workers : 

My father * sent me to the place of falsehood 
The night that he made the marriage for me. 



* Her father, Margaret exphiined, was ** the man of Airidh Mhu- 
illin = the Shealing of the Mill"— his property in Uist. 
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Is it not sad, O God, that it was not the funeral feast, 
That they did not bring the red pine for me? 

Margaret stops at this point to remark, "That does 
not look as if she were very happy ? " and wanders 
oflE into a story of Flora Macdonald's husband — a very 
fat man, she asserts. On one occasion, having to cross 
Ben More, and his dimensions not being adapted for 
climbing, he engaged a sedan chair, and "loud was 
the cursing," says Margaret — his at the jolting, and 
his bearers' at the weight of the burden. 

We recall her to the song, and she continues. The 
rhythm is now somewhat changed, and though she is 
perhaps describing the wanderings of the Prince, we 
think it probable that some stanzas from a different 
song have crept in : 

I was at Mass in the yellow wood with thee; 

I was in * and I was in Uist with thee ; 

I was in Kildonan of the pine with thee ; 

I was in the land of the black nuns with thee. 

After a few verses of this kind she reverts to the 
original, and sings with serious air and without any 
accompanying movement : 

I would not give thee to gentle Mary, 

Though she should come, and her hand stretched out; 

If I did I would ask thee back again. 

I would not give thee to Jesus Christ. 

" It was never Flora Macdonald that composed 
that," she says with an air of horror. "There's no 
knowing what creature it might be, but she was im- 
pertinent and she was ignorant." 

The thought is too much for her ; Margaret will 
tell us no more to-day, though on other days she 
tells us many things, — stories of fairies and enchant- 

* Margaret is too deaf to converse with, and we fail to recover the 
missing word. "The land of the black nuns" might conceivably 
mean South Uist, where, as in the next island of Benbecula, there 
is the tradition of a nunnery. 
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ments, spells and divinations, and of what Pennant 
calls " the antient heroes." 

We learnt to know the island well, we photo- 
graphed it a score of times, we classified its flora, 
surprisingly varied in a spot so bare and bleak, learnt 
its songs and its traditions, and we came to love its 
simple folk ; but no familiarity could banish from our 
minds the ever-present sense that here were written 
the opening lines of some of the saddest chapters of 
our country's history. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE X0R8EMEN IN THE HEBRIDES 

NEXT to the mernorj' of Prince Charlie the occnpa- 
tum iA the Vikingg is perhaps the most 
l0nrttiifuftit hvfUmiud fai;t with which one meets in the 
*mX0fr IMfriileh, And Ujfore going further north, it may, 
p^fthnim^ U? well U} familiarize ourselves with some 
r/f i\it^ iftorf. prr/rninent facts of their relation with the 
iPfMUft MtTHf and tr> indicate the direction in which we 
MAy h//fi#; U» find direct traces of their influence upon 
tb#? Inrtfi^ftHfi^ti and archaeology of the district. 

Afffftti 787 we first hear of Norse rovers on the 
Kr»i(liHh cofiHtH. They seem to have had a special liking 
l//r thfi rrjonaMtericH so often established on islands, 
$ffofttih\y not only us most likely to possess wealth, but 
ftilv/ /i-t #f/imily a^'reHHible to men whose natural element 
k^^ftii*, Uf havo brjfjn the water. Thus in 793 they 
filUu'kt'A UridiMfarnc;, in 795 Lambey Isle (the nucleus 
of thirir lati^r kingdom of Dublin, 852 to 1014), and in 
H02 lona, 

TIh? flrnt record of their settlement in the Hebrides 
datifM it /IS about 870, but it was possibly, as a matter of 
fact, earlir«r. Its history is familiar to us all. It was 
**in the days," says the Saga,^ "when King Harold 
Ilairfair came to the rule of Norway. Because of that 
un[)eace, many noblemen fled from their lands out of 
Norway, some East-over-the-Keel, some West-over-the- 
Sea. Some there were withal who in winter kept them- 

* The Stoi-y of the Ere Dwellers, chap. i. 
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selves in the South Isles or the Orkneys, but in summer 
harried in Norway and wrought much scath in the 
kingdom of Harald the king. . . . Then the king took 
such rede that he caused to be diglit an army for West- 
over-the-sea, and said that Ketil Flatneb should be 
captain of that host." In the Heimakringla ^ we are 
told that " Harald Hairfair sailed south to the Orkneys 
and cleared them utterly of Vikings . . . thereafter he 
fared right away to the South lies and harried there, 
and slew many Vikings who were captains of bands 
there." The chronology of the Saga stories is, accord- 
ing to some, antedated, but the story itself is believed 
to be substantially trustworthy, and we may take it 
that about 888 the Isles were added to the Crown of 
Norway. 

Ketil's daughter married Olave of Dublin, which 
seems to have formed a link between the kingdom of 
Dublin and the South Isles. After Ketil's time " his 
son Biorn came West-over-the-sea, but would not abide 
there, for he saw they had another troth, and nowise 
manly it seemed to him that they had cast off the faith 
that their kin had held, and he had no heart to dwell 
therein, and would not take up his abode there." How- 
ever, he remained two winters in the South Isles before 
" he dight him to fare to Iceland." There was a good 
deal of gentlemanly feeling among these Norsemen ; 
something, one fancies, of the qualities which linger 
still in the Highlands and Islands. One would even 
now wonder if any there should do what was " nowise 
manly." 

According to the Sagas, the race of Ketil became 
extinct about 900. There are intervals during which 
the story of the Isles is obscure, but there seems no 
doubt that they remained under Scandinavian influence 
for 470 years at least. Now and then we get a glimpse 
^ Hei7}uikringUt, chap. xxii. 
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at their history. First we find them incorporated with 
the kingdom of Dublin, next as part of that kingdom 
of Sodor and Man the title of which still survives as 
that of an English bishopric. Towards the end of the 
tenth century they came under the rule of the Earls of 
Orkney and Caithness — Sigurd and his son, the power- 
ful Thorfinn, said in the Sagas to be possessed of nine 
earldoms in Scotland, whose history is sometimes 
confused with that of his contemporary, Macbeth. 
Again they were ruled over by the kings of Man, but 
were reconquered by Norway in the person of Magnus 
Barefoot, still a hero of Hebridean romance, the Manus 
of the Fingalian stories. His conquests are enumerated 
by the Skald, Biorn Krephende : 

In Lewis Isle, with feai*fiil blaze, 

The house-destroying fire plays ; 

To hills and rocks the people fly, 

Fearing all shelter but the sky. 

In Uist the king deep crimson made 

The lightning of his glancing blade ; 

The peasant lost his land and life 

Who dared to bide the Norseman's strife. 

The hungry battle-birds were filled 

In Skye with blood of foeman killed, 

And wolves on Tyree's lonely shore 

Dyed red their hairy jaws in gore. 

The men of Mull were tired of flight, 

The Scottish ft)eman would not flght, 

And many an island girl's wail 

Was heai*d as through the isles we sail. 

In 1093 he placed his son Sigurd on the Island 
throne, but there was not peace for long. Another 
revolution brought the Islands again under a branch of 
the Manx dynasty, and they fell upon evil days. One 
Olave the Red, who contrived to keep his rule over 
them for forty years, was the grandfather of the 
princess who married Somerled of Argyll, through 
whom, in 1156, the Islands passed to the lords 
(Macdonald) of the mainland. 
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The Norse period of Scottish history ended finally 
about a century later. King Hakon made a brave 
effort to recover possession, but was routed in the 
battle of Largs in 1261, partly in storm, partly in fight. 
His son Magnus formally surrendered the Hebrides to 
Scotland at the treaty of Perth for 4,000 marks, and 100 
marks yearly as feu duty. A tradition survives* that 
when King Magnus came home from his Viking cruise 
to the Western countries he and many of his people 
brought with them a great deal of the habits and 
fashion of clothing of those western parts. They went 
about in the streets with bare legs and had short 
kirtles and overcloaks, and therefore his men called 
him Magnus Barefoot or Bareleg — a story which would 
date back the use of the fillibeg and plaid at least to 
1099. 

What remains to us of these 470 years of influence in 
islands where life moves very slowly, where people 
cling to the traditions of their fathers, where so little is 
there of complexity, mental or i)hysical, that one may 
yet study, as perhaps in few other places in Europe, 
something of the childhood of the world, where, so far 
are they removed from modern progress, that to cast 
off the faith that their kin have held is yet accounted 
'' in nowise manly " ? 

In topographical nomenclature the evidence of Norse 
occupation is abundant, and, thanks to recent philo- 
logical inquiry, obvious and conclusive. In certain 
remains of grave-goods the archaeological testimony is 
also clear and especially interesting ; but one looks 
almost in vain in two special directions in which, in 
most countries, is found indisputably written the 
history of race. The Norse period has left us nothing 
in the way of architecture, and notning, certain, of 
physiognomy. 

^ Ma g nils Barefoot' H Saga f chap, xviii. 
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In wandering, as we have done, through many pleasant 
summers from island to island, I have pleased myself 
by fancying that I could distinguish certain definite 
racial types — the intelligent countenance and often 
Spanish features of the Tyree men, most active-brained, 
clear-headed of islanders ; the dark-skinned, lighter- 
limbed fishermen of Barra ; the bigger, slower, duUer- 
witted, perhaps because worse-fed, native of South 
Uist; the almost Jewish-looking, well-featured men 
of Harris, with dark eyes and coarse hair; the big, 
fair Skye man, most suspicious of the stranger, because 
he best knows his possibilities, living as he does in 
the show island of the west coast. Dark Pict, fair 
Scandinavian, canny, freckled, light-eyed Dalriad 
Scot — but such divisions are probably wholly arbi- 
trary, and one is right only by accident or chance 
coincidence.^ It seems likely that but a small propor- 
tion of those who came to the Hebrides settled there 
permanently. The Islands were a refuge, a starting- 
point, a place to winter in,* and it seems likely that 
a large proportion of the present population are the 
descendants of fugitives or adventurers from the 
mainland, and only remotely of Scandinavian descent. 
That they are of different temperament from the race 
we now call Scots seems obvious, however, if one may 
take mental characteristics as any criterion.^ 

* So apparently distinct however are the types, that I have picked 
out a Mull child in a school of seventy Tyree children, a Skye man 
by accident in Barra, a sailor of remote IrLsh parentage in Eriskay^ 
a Lewis lad in North Uist, and so on without difficulty. 

* Tyree and Coll are delightful places tc^ winter in ; there is little 
frost, and the snow does not i*emain. The Long. Island, however, 
is a less attractive winter resort. Like Tyree, treeless, it is, as 
further from the mainland, even more shelterless, and consists of 
low barren rocks intersected with lakes, and is the sport of howl- 
ing winds and a treacherous sea. 

* A writer on Cornish folklore seems to consider that the race 
distinction is fully sustained in Cornwall : 

** The red-haired Danes [i.e. Scandinavians] have continued a source 
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ARCHiTEcrrRAL Remains. 

The fact of the entire absence of any architectural 
remains of a powerful race which occupied a Hmall 
district for nearly 500 years seems at first sight 
surprising, the more so, perhaps, that the buildings 
of a still earlier race are well preserved and abundant. 
The brochs, dunes, barps, Picts' houses, tullochs, etc., 
remaining, were, in fact, so admirably contrived for 
purposes of defence, and so easily adaptable for 
domestic use, that for such an unsettled population as 
the Norse invaders they were probably sufficient for 
most purposes. Captain Thomas conjectures,^ that 
"while the common people adopted the dwellings of 
the expelled Scots, their chiefs — those who could com- 
mand the labour of others — raised houses, like their 
ships, of wood. The ancient Norsemen were certainly 
neither masons nor bricklayers, though they may liave 
been good carpenters." 

The conjecture would be more tenable if Captain 
Thomas would tell us where the wood C4ime from. 
There is a legend that there were once some trees on 
Tyree, but even tradition refuses so improbable an 
assertion as to Uist. South Uist, by the way, has 

of terror and a name of reproach to the pn»Mi*nt day. C>n the Int 
of this month a Long Rock quarrel wan the Huhject of a inoicifiUtrial 
inquiry at the Penzance Town Hall, when it waH provf^i that the 
defendant, Jeffery, had called one of the coniplainantM, l^awrf^nce, 
who had rubrick hair, * a red-hainnl Dane.* In H«»nnen ('ove, Ht. 
Just, and the western parishes generally, there has exIsUMl, time out 
of mind, a great antipathy to certain nnl-hainMl families, who W4'n? 
said to be descendants of the Danes, and whosi? ancest/irs wen- 
supposed, centuries before, to have landeil In Whltsand Kay, ami 
set fire to and pillaged the villagers. Indei^i, this dislike Ut the liiifus- 
headed people was carrie<l mt far that few famili<fs would allow any 
member to marry them, wi that the unfortunate ra^re harl the less 
chance of seeing their children Umtt the obJ«><rtionable tinge of hair/' 
— Bottrell, TmdUioiiH of Went ComiraN, 1870, p. 14H, 

* ProceedingM, Sffclefy of SctAfUk A ni'upui r'wM, **Om Primitive 
Dwellings,*" vol. xi. - 
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possessed a tree within the memory of man, now 
reduced to the likeness of a telegraph pole. 

By whomsoever or for what purpose they were used, 
there is, according to the best authorities, no doubt 
as to the adaptation to some later use of these 
primitive dwellings. It would be superfluous to in- 
sist upon the evidence for their antiquity, which is 
acknowledged freely among archaeologists. Captain 
Thomas counts about 2,000 of them in Orkney — he 
includes, I imagine, the older "Picts' houses," or 
chambered mounds, as well as the brochs, or round 
towers, with their treasure of querns and combs and 
the like, proclaiming their later date. 

One never hears the term " Picts' houses " in the 
Hebrides. Indeed, in the Hebrides, tradition is silent 
about the Picts, but numerous specimens of the build- 
ings are to be found, a specially fine example remain- 
ing near Husinish in South Uist, though in his 
enumeration. Dr. Anderson, I observe, in his Rhind 
Lecture, omits Uist and Barra altogether. He assigns 
sixty-nine to the Hebrides, twenty-eight being found 
in Lewis, ten in Harris, thirty in Skye, and one in 
Raasay. I feel sure the list might be largely increased. 
He appears to group together all the primitive dwell- 
ings known as duns, tuUochs, Picts' houses, brochs, 
without ; regard to any differences locally associated 
with this term or that, and would therefore probably 
include the numerous stone duns, if duns they be, so 
common upon the islets in the inland lakes of Uist. 
At Kilpheder is one covering nearly half an acre. 
As the word "brog" is of Norse origin, one ma^' 
conclude that the brochs were familiar objects at the 
time of the Norse occupation, as the term forms a part 
of many place-names, as Dalibrog in South Uist, Borgh 
in Barra, Castral Bhuirg (Gaelic Catsteal, a castle) in 
Benbecula. 
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The histoiy of the broch divides it^f naturally into 
three chapters. That of their original use as places 
of shelter and defence for nian and beast in times of 
Viking and other ravages: their secondary use. when 
they were turned to domestic purposes by certain 
additions and alterations, possibly by the Viking* 
themselves ; and their third period, as places of sepul- 
ture, which may be almost within the memory of 
man. They are not found in remote glens or in 
mountain fastnesses, but>. as a rule, on arable land> 
which confirms the view that thej' were not military 
forts, but shelter for the tillers of the soil- That 
they are absolutely Celtic in their origin, though in 
their secondary use adapted by the Norsemen, no one 
seriously doubts. " They belong," says Anderson, "to 
a school of architecture truly unique and of absolute 
individuality. Even the relics they contain constitute 
a group of objects differing widely from those which 
characterize the Scandinavian occupancy of the north- 
west of Scotland. No group of objects, in its general 
facies comparable to the group which is characteristic 
of the brochs, exists on the continent of Europe or 
anywhere out of Scotland." And yet, so all-pervading 
is the Noi'se influence, that even relics so unique as 
these have a Norse name and Norse associations. 

All wanderers in the north know them well, l>oth 
in their undisturbed condition as round grassy knolls, 
locally venerated as *' burying-places," or as having 
been opened and explored, when they are collectively 
described as '* forts.'' Their use as burying-i)lacos is 
undoubted, but comparatively modern, and ])c)ssibly 
was an adaptation, springing from an unfornuilated 
sense of reverence for the sacredness of the past and 
the unknown. I have never found any one who had 
a first-hand tradition of the memory of this use, which 
probably ceased after the existence of consecrated 
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churchyards, but antiquarians seem to be. agreed that 
the human remains found have been placed there after 
the buildings had become mere grassy mounds. 

These grassy mounds, or tuUochs, are usually from 
ten to fifteen feet high, and about one hundi*ed and 
tweuty yards in circumference. When opened, they 
disclose a circular wall of immense thickness, often 
from ten to twenty feet, having but one opening, a 
tunnelled doorway, narrowing towards the inside, the 
inner court being further protected by a guard chamber. 
The enclosed spax^e is a well-like court, from twenty 
to thirty feet in diameter, and having often two or 
three chambers tunnelled in the wall. There are no 
fireplaces nor chimneys. There are galleries, more or 
less elaborate in structure, at the height of about 
twelve feet from the ground, also in the thickness of 
the wall. The total height, in the very good example 
at Dun Carloway in Lewis, is said to have been at one 
time forty feet ; but the finest example extant is said 
to be at Mousa in Shetland, to which Dr. Anderson 
gives a height of forty-five feet.^ It would be difficult 
to imagine buildings better adapted for defence against 
such attacks as the science of that age made possible. 
It seems certain that in their original state they were 
never used for permanent residence, though the remains 
show that the arts of peace were cultivated there as 
well as the arts of war, and include apparatus for 
handloom weaving, similar to that still in use. How- 
ever, their original purpose seems to have been fo 
provide refuge against the incursions of enemies, prob- 
ably on some principle of co-operation, for in 1703, 
Martin, describing the remains in Skye, writes, " All 
these forts stand upon eminences, and are so disposed 

* I am informed by the Saga-Master of the Viking Club, however, 
that there is no appearance of this fort having ever been covered by 
earth. 
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that there is not one of them which is not in view of 
some other." 

Literary Remains. 

To ask whether there are any remains of a Sc€tn- 
dinavian element in Gaelic literature is not quite so 
absurd as it sounds to those who believe Gaelic litera- 
ture to be non-existent. As a matter of fact, possibly 
one of the earliest recorded stanzas in Icelandic litera- 
ture comes from the Hebrides. In the appendix to 
Olaf Tryggvasson's Saga (eight chapters of doubtful 
origin, but certainly not later than between 1387 and 
1395) we find the statement (chap, i.) : 

There was a Christian man belonging to the Hebrides, along 
with Heriulf, who composed the lay called the Hafgerding Song, in 
which is this stave : — 

** May He whose hand protects so well 
The simple monk in lonely cell. 
And o'er the world upholds the sky, 
His own blue hall still stand me by.'" 

While speaking of literature, one's mind naturally 
turns to the question of folklore. It would be an 
interesting point to ascertain how much the folklore 
of the Hebrides has in common with that of Ireland 
and Scandinavia respectively — that is to say, to what 
degree it may be considered Celtic, and to what degree 
Norse. Probably the truth would be found to lie 
largely between the two. The stories of the Fingalians 
are, doubtless, to a great extent, of Norse origin.^ 

* Compare the stories of Thorfinn often ecmfiised with Macbeth — 
the story of his going to Rome at Easter to make confession, and of 
his leaving his sword upon the altar. The giants and heroes in the 
Sgeulachd are Erin or Lochlan men, never Englishmen. Compare, 
too, the Argonaatic expedition of Manus, or the Saga story of the 
Three Harpers of the Red HaJl in Lochlan. 
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Grave-Gtoods. 



A specially interesting group of Norse remains in the 
Hebrides are certain grave-goods found in many of the 
Islands, and undoubtedly Scandinavian in origin, their 
distribution being conterminous with the range of terri- 
tory conquered by the Norse. Among the most inter- 
esting and frequent are those known as *' tortoise 
brooches," always associated with burial by cremation 
or otherwise, and generally found in pairs. Dr. 
Anderson has fully described those to be seen in the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, but I 
have, I believe, seen others, the property of private 
persons. Two were found in Islay in 1788, one pair 
in Tyroe in 1872. These, presented to the Museum by 
Dr. Norman Macleod, were found in a grave along with 
a peculiarly shaped and massive bronze pin. There are 
undoubtedly other Norse graves in Tyree, but the su- 
premely valuable archaeological remains on that island 
have, since the death of the late parish minister, the 
Rev. J. G. Campbell, been grossly neglected. More- 
over, I found that in Tyree, as elsewhere, the private 
owners of valuable antiquities were not anxious to air 
their treasures, on account of a tradition that anything 
once submitted to the inspection of authorities was 
somewhat difficult to recover. I regret that this tra- 
dition should have any basis, as much valuable matter 
goes unrecorded in consequence. Another brooch was 
found in Barra, another in the island of Sanday, north 
of Uist. The fellow to it is in the British Museum. 
These six from the Hebrides are included in the four- 
teen pairs which Dr. Anderson describes as found in all 
Scotland, a good proportion of the whole. Three belong 
to the Orkneys, one to Shetland, two to Caithness, and 
two to Sutherland. Brooches of the same tyi^e are said 
to be frequently found in Norway, and still more often 
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in Sweden. Dr. Anderson ^ calculates that there are 
about a thousand extant in Scandinavia. The type 
seems to be exceptionally characteristic of the period 
to which it belonjifs. 

The story of the Tyree brooch has an interesting 
detail worth quoting. Dr. Anderson, in examining thi& 
and comparing it with one of similar appearance from 
Haukadal in Sweden, found that in both a minute 
morsel of fabric had caught between the pin and the 
hook. He writes : ** So far as I can judge of its 
appearance under the microscoi>e, it seems to be linen 
cloth, with a partial admixture of another fibre, which 
I take to be hemp, and I can detect no material differ- 
ence between the cloth in the specimen from Norway 
and that from the island of Tyree on our own western 
coast. These, then, are actual si>ecimens of the linen 
manufacture of the Viking age." 

Similar brooches are found in other districts visited 
by the Norsemen, and never elsewhere. Livonia, 
Normandy, Iceland (associated with Cufic coins of the 
tenth century), in Ireland (associated with the char- 
acteristic swords of the Viking time), and in England, 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire. They are found in the 
graves of })odies burnt and unburnt, of men and 
women — with shield-bosses, swords and armour on the 
one hand ; with combs, needles and spintile- whorls on 
the other. 

The swords and other fragments of armour found 
among the grave-goods of men are also characteristic, 
and of extreme evidential value. The Norseman, con- 
vinced that to be slain in battle or wounded by arms 
would be a passport to the halls of Odin, was careful 
to take with him his sword and spear, his axe and 
shield, and his smithy tools to sharpen them. Such 
remains are found in Islay, Mull, Barra, Sanday, and 
* ScofUnid ill Pagan TlmcH. 
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even in St. Kilda. Dr. Anderson records the Viking 
graves in Eigg,^ but, so far as I know, has ignored, or 
is not cognizant of, what are locally believed to be 
Norse graves, numerous in the island of Fuday in the 
sound of Barra, but I believe that no one, except to a 
certain extent Captain Thomas and Mr. Alexander 
Carmichael, has taken any trouble whatever to explore 
this, by no means the least interesting, district of the 
Hebrides. Those graves are quite unlike any of purely 
Celtic origin. They are let into the sand, are about six 
feet long, and the sides are built up with stones like 
the kilns used for the burning of kelp. They are 
covered with large flat stones. The Islanders call them 
** graves of the Lochlannaich," or Lochlin men, which 
is their name for the Norsemen, or sometimes the 
** fiantaichean," which, however, is now a generic name 
for a big, muscular fellow. 

Martin relates,* " There was lately discovered a 
grave in the west end of the island of Ensay, in the 
Sound of Harris, in which were found a pair of scales 
made of brass, and a little hammer." This was 
possibly one of the " Thor's hammers " which are used 
as amulets in Iceland. 

The name "Thor's hammer," or "Norseman's 
hammer," by the way, is given by the islanders to 
relics of very diflPerent proportions. The " Standing 
stones," or upright pillars, to be found on most of the 
Islands (there are six in Uist and Barra alone), and 
which are probably commemorative, unless their origin 
is earlier and their signification religious, are said by 
the people to have been used by the giant Fiantaichean 
for knocking limpets off the rocks. To judge by the 
remains found near primitive habitations, limpets must 

* Anderson, ProceedingH, Society of Scottish Anfifiuaries, vol. x. ; 
#/>., Scotland in Pagan. Tinies^ p. JU. 
« Martin, Western Isles, ed. 1716, p. 50. 
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at one time have formed an important article of diet, 
but my learned friend, the Rev. Allan Macdonald, 
ingeniously conjectures that these denote Gaelic rather 
than Norse occupation, as the abler- seamen would have 
been independent of such humble landlubbers' food. 

Personal. Adornments. 

Dr. Anderson speaks of the hoards of silver orna- 
ments, such as have been found in certain of the 
Islands, as " one of the most characteristic features of 
the remains of the Viking period, whether in Scan- 
dinavia or in Britain." ^ He believes them to be the 
hidden plunder of Viking rovers, silver, of course, 
being characteristic of the Iron Age to which they 
belong. Morris, in his preface to Howard the HalU^ 
tells us that " there was carrying of wares backward 
and forward, and it was a kind of custom for young 
men of the great families to follow their fortunes and 
make a reputation by blended huckstering and sea- 
roving about the shores of the Baltic and the British 
seas." Interesting evidence of this is found in the fact 
that not only have hoards of silver ornaments been 
found in the Islands, notably a collection of armlets 
in Skye (1850), but brooches of true Celtic design have 
been found in considerable number in Scandinavia. 

Perhaps the most curious example of this blending 
of Gaelic with Norse ornamentation is that on a stone 
found at Eoligarry in Barra, on one side of which i» 
the ordinary elaborate Celtic chain ornamentation, and 
on the other an inscription in Runic characters. This 
stone, and, unless I am much mistaken, not a few 
others, is ignored by Dr. Anderson in his dictum that 
" only three rune carvings on stones have been found 

* Anderson, Noten on Relics of the Viking Period^ Proceedings, 
Scottish Anti4puiri4^s, vol. x. 

* Morris, Pivface to Hoicai*d the Halt, Saga Library. 
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in all Scotland," ^ and these he locates in Dumfries- 
shire, Morayshire, and Holy Island, Arran. In the 
Museums of Edinburgh and Glasgow one may see 
specimens of personal adornments said to have been 
found in the Islands, but never on the mainland. They 
are made of hammered metal, wrought together in 
interlaced patterns, the ends of the metal wire being 
soldered together. 

Topographical. Remains. 

Doubtless our most valuable source of local evidence 
as to Norse occupation of these Islands is that of 
topography. Names which have long attached to any 
given district are like fossils dug out of the earth — 
evidence of an active life which once existed there. 
Unfortunately there is no work of any antiquity which 
deals with the topography of the Highlands with any 
sort of authority. We are dependent mainly upon 
charters which contain names of places, and on retoura 
(or what in England would be known as visitations) 
connected with succession to property, and often con- 
taining lists of place-names with their spelling as 
adopted at different periods. In these we find traces 
not only of Norse and Gaelic, but of some original 
language unknown, as well as of so-called Anglo- 
Saxon. 

It is a commonplace to say that the topographical 
distribution of a language is not necessarily conter- 
minous with the spoken language. In Galloway, for 
example, the spoken hmguage is Scotcli and the topo- 
graphy Gaelic, wliile in the Hebrides the spoken lan- 
guage is Gaelic, and the topography largely Scandina- 
vian. Gregory is of opinion that tlie Scandinavian 
element in the Hebrides is Norse, not Danish. The 

' Anderson, On Ihinv-lnxcrlUed Belies, Procrvdhiys, Society of 
A*<('otfitih Anfiqu(tries, vol. xiii. 
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names of those chiefs mentioned in King Haeon's Saga 
are Norse. 

In the Shetlands and the Faroes the Norsemen wore 
probably the first colonists, but in other islands topo- 
graphy, as well as history, gives abundant evidence of 
earlier inhabitants. The Scandinavian occupation of 
St. Kilda has been called in question, but if place- 
names are any criterion, one would guess it to have 
been frequent, if not continuous. 

The Norse element in the topography of the Hebrides 
is almost exclusive of any other, though this has been 
only realized comparatively of late years. Probably 
we owe very much to the academical labours of 
Professor Mackinnon, and to the valuable researches 
of Macbain. Mr. Allan Macdonald tells me that only 
ten years ago he would have been, and often was, 
ridiculed for asserting a Scandinavian origin for words 
which no one now questions, and a published corre- 
spondence remains between Captain Thomas and so 
accomplished a scholar as Professor Miinch, in which 
the former deprecates the Professor's assertion as to 
many Scandinavian derivations apparent only to the 
Gaelic scholar. The Gaelic substitution of one con- 
sonant for another, the absence of H as an initial and 
yet the frequency of aspirated words, is certainly 
perplexing. So, too, are the combinations, till one 
masters the fact that in place-names the generic word 
comes last in Norse and first in Gaelic — compare Dal- 
more (Gaelic) and Helmsf/a/c (Norse). 

The more entire realization of the extent of the 
Norse influence in place-names has, I think, some- 
what altered the views of antiquarians as to the 
extent to which the Celtic i)opulation was extir- 
I)ated. Professor Miinch says the population was 
never wholly absorbed by the Norse settlers as in 
Orkney and perhaps in Shetland, and Dasent speaks 
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of the original inhabitants as "not expelled, but 
kept in bondage." The more recent view, however, 
is, I think, that they were practically swept ' away, 
so much so that on the mainland the Islands came 
to be called "The Isles of the Galls," or "strangers," 
i.e. the Norsemen. 

To attempt any general discussion of the influence 
of the Norse occupation upon the language of the 
Hebrides would be a task far beyond my powers. We 
can hardly hope to have the subject exhaustively 
treated until it shall have been studied, on the spot, 
by an able philologist, familiar with the Gaelic and 
the Scandinavian tongues alike. This is the more 
important that for philological purposes the Ordnance 
maps are very misleading. Moreover the subject 
demands a thorough apprehension of the relation 
between written Gaelic and its pronunciation, of the 
mysteries of aspirates in the absence of the one letter 
commonly aspirated. The classics on this subject are 
still, I imagine, the essays by Captain Thomas in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, from 
which most later ones that have fallen into my hands 
are largely borrowed. Mr. Alexander Macbain has 
given us an interesting paper on The Norse Element 
in Highland Place-Names,^ and the Rev. Neil Mackay 
has dealt with The Influence of the Norse Invasion * 
generally. All that I venture to attempt is to indicate 
the direction of Norse influence on the topography of 
the Outer Islands in particular. 

To a certain extent, he who runs may read ; my 
own notebooks are full of memoranda as to the 
derivation of names of persons and places, and in 
comparing my own bits of local gossip and local inter- 
pretation and my own uninstructed guesses with those 

* TrufisactlonH, Gaelic Society of Inverness^ vol. xix. 

* /6m/. vol. XX. 
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of more serious students, I have been interested to 
find that the inferences are so obvious that I have 
been generally correct. This fact alone I take as 
evidence of the extent of Norse influence, for my 
philological knowledge, such as it is, is more likely 
to be correct as to Scandinavian than as to Gaelic 
derivation. 

If ever there were a Pictish place-nomenclature it 
has long ago been superseded by the Norse, for, so 
far as I can gather from local information, almost all 
the Gaelic names that do exist are of modem origin, 
in some cases so recent that within living memory an 
older name of Scandinavian origin has existed, as in 
the case of Ben More in Uist, f omierly called Keitval, 
the one name being as obviously Gaelic tis the other 
is obviously foreign. 

The Gaelic names are seldom applied to the more 
important places or geographical features. Nearly 
every large hill, or sea-loch, or promontory, and the 
chief bays and islands, have Norse names. 

Thei*e are a large number of words special to 
Hebridean Gaelic, not known on the mainland, which 
it would be well worth while to inquire into, could 
any competent Scandinavian scholar be found to under- 
take the task before it is too late and the words 
forgotten. 

The very names of the Islands are alone suggestive. 
Dean Munro enumerates 209, from which I select a 
few for examination as to their possible Norse origin. 

There are eight Fladdas (Norae, flad-ey), i.e. flat 
Lsle ; three Berneras {Bjorns isle^ pronounced Beor- 
iiera) ; three or more Scalpas {skalpr)^ ships isle, 
compare shallop; four or more Pabays (papi, priest), 
priest's isle, possibly Culdee settlements. We have also 
Trodday (compare Trotternish), pasture isle ; Ensay 
(engis-ey), meadow isle, said to be very fertile ; Scarpay 
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{scarp 8-ey)^ sharp or cliff isle ; Eriskay {Erics-ey)^ 
Erics isle, (this inversion of consonants, Erisk for 
Eric's, is often found in Cornwall, another Celtic 
district, where we have " piskey " for " pixie," etc.) ; 
Scarba (skarf-ey), cormorant isle ; Jura (djur-ey\ deer 
isle ; Soa {so-ey), sheep isle ; Shellay (sel-ey), seal isle ; 
Raasay {raa-ey), roe isle, and many others equally 
suggestive of their history and character. 

Among words probably of Scandinavian, still found in 
common use in Eriskay and South Uist, Mr. Macdonald 
sends me the following list : 

Aoineadhy^ the precipitous part of a hill ; bhrsaich,^ 
to talk nonsense ; harp,^ a cairn of stones ; bodha, deep 
sunken rock ; hhgh,^ bay ; cuidhe (cudde, Dutch), an en- 
closure ; craghiadh, a sheldrake ; crb,^ a pen ; cuisle, the 
branch of a stream ; (?) faothail, a ford ; fhradh,^ litter 
placed under cattle when ferried in a boat ; gebh ^ (geo, 
Norse), a partial opening as of a door or mouth ; haf 
(haf, fiea). Western Atlantic ; hawn, haven ; luithear,^ 
(louvre, N.), a hole for smoke in the roof of a house; 
7nealbhach, links where bent grass grows ; viealtrach, 
grass roots ; ^nol, pebbles ; nahuidh ^ (nabo, iV.), a 
neighbour ; bh ^ (op, iV.), a tidal bay ; oda (odd, X.), 
a tongue of land ; roc, tangle-covered rock visible at 
low water ; rustal, a rough kind of plough used in 
land which had long lain fallow (from ristel); saoithean, 
saithe ; scaireag,^ a young gull ; sgeir, rock visible at 
low water; ^r/Zo^/za/,^ a wretched hut ; sgri^ab,^ a Green- 
land dove ; smal,^ dust ; sinad, to abuse ; sparran, 
rafters ; stavih, tangle (compare stuff) ; stann (stint), 
to confine oneself to narrow limits ; staorc, dead, 
stark ; stearr, a pole to knock down wild fowl ; treisgiv, 

* I am lK)und to say that two such capable critics as my friends 
Mr. Duncan M'Killop and Mr. Duncan M'Isivac, both of Olwin, are 
of opinion tliat the words here indicated may be of Gaelic origin. 
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turf -share, peat-spade; trilU^ a sand-plover-; trosg^ 
cod ; uqann, a j^ill (fish) ; iiiridh, a monster.* 



> Ibid, 

* The following wowLs, taken from Clea«by and Vigfusson's 
Icelandic-English Dictionary, by Mr. AUwiny Major of the Viking 
Club, show that some of the non-Gaelic wowls collected by Mr. 
Macdonald are iiiidoubU»dly Norse, and suggest a possible Norse 
derivation for the majority. The two fli-st depend upon whether 
Norse v and Gaelic b are ever interchanged : 

BdrHdlch, — Perhaps connected with ven\ woi-ms and neyja^ to say. 
Harp, — Perhaps from rer/nt, to cast up (a cairn or the like), or 

rarp, a casting, thi*owing. 
Builha. — Perhaps from bod'u a breaker; ** boding,'" hidden rocks. 
Bdgh, — Perhaps fi-om bugt\ bight of a creek, etc. 
riiiV//*/*.— Perhaps ivoin kvf, a fold, pen, or kvidr, the womb. 
Cixighlndh, — Perhaps fi^om krfik(f, a ci*ow. 
Crd. — Krd, a small pen. 

Cuinle, — Perhaps c(mnected with kvittfr, a twig, branch. 
FaothaiL — Vadill iu\d iv>f/»i // (Shetl., raadle; Dan., mV^'), a shallow, 

or fonl ov(»r fjoiils or straits. 
Ffl/YM/Zi.— Perhaps coniiecte<l with fiir, fann\ journey and fam, to 

go. Of. far-skip, feny-boat. 
(re<}l},—Cwjd, cluism, rift. 
Haf. — Ilaf, s(»a. 
Hawn,—H6fn or /*«//», haven. 
Lh itheit r, — LJori, louviv. 
Mpalbhavh.—Mcl-bakki, Imnk whei-e lK»nt-gi'ass gi^ows; melr, wild 

oats, iHMit-grass ; bfikki, Imnk. 
Mealtntch, — Mclr, as alnive. 
Mof, — J/67, malar, jM^bbles, worn stones. 
Xdbu idh. — Xd-b »/ /, neighlKmr. 
()b. — Hdp, a tidal bay. 
(yda, — Oddi, a tongue of land. 

i^oc.— Perhaps coiuiccUkI with roA\ the splashing, foaming sea. 
BnHfal. — BiHtill, a ploughshai*e. 

Saoifhean.—PvrhapH ccmnecUnl with Heidi\ a kind of fish. 
Scdirrag, — Perhaps from ttkdri, a young seamew. 
Sge i r, —Sket\ skerry. 
»S//i«/.— Perhaps from ttmdr, small, and mold, earth, or moU, a 

small particle. 
S/Mirraii. — S/Mrnt, spar, rafter. 

iSYaorc— Perhaps connectwl with nierkr or »tyrkr, stark, sti'ong. 
Trill, -Perhaps conn(»cttHl with troll, evil spirit, and trylla, to 

eiK-hant, fi-om the mournful cry of the plover on lonely 

wastes. 
Ugann. — Perhaps connected with nggi, the fin of a fish. 
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There are certain terminations which point to Norse 
origin in place-names : 

Hills in val, vin (ben), breck, berg, haug. 

Islands in ai. 

Islets in mul, lam and um. 

Sea-lochs in ort, ford and art. 

Bays in vagh and vik. 

Isthmus in ei. 

Rock-clefts in geo, klet, or cleit (a rock where the cor- 
morants roost). 

Outlets of Hvers in oss. 

Duns in brok. 

Fields in vallar, often wall (Dingwall). 

Farms in stul, garry, bost, clet, sary, ary, bol (pool). 

Lakes in vat (iV., vatn). 

Streains in a and ai (iV^, a) ; strom (sea-stream). 

Sea-rocks in skeir (iV., skor). 

Points in nish and ness and mull. 

Valleys in gil (in Yorkshire and Cumberland, where 
Scandinavian words linger, the same word is found as 
"ghyl"). 

In Uist there are several places with "gir" for 
termination, probably the same word as '* gil," by an 
interchange of the *' 1 " and '* r.'' 

Many place-names are compounded with adjectives 
or with qualifying names, such as breidha, broad ; smuk, 
narrow ; ha, high ; lai, low ; gaas, a goose ; so, a sheep ; 
calv, a calf ; arne, eagle ; hest, horse ; ros, horse. 

Among personal names which appear in connection 
with places are — Asgard, Sigurd, Trigurd, Bjorn, 
Grimm, Eric, etc. 

The ordinary terms in use for land and its parts are 
Gaelic, but there is one word which the Rev. A. 
Macdonald conjectures may be of Norse origin, namely 
gearra (as in Gearravailteas, Gearrahaily). This may 
be the Gaelic gearradhy i.e. a cutting or section, or the 
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Norse geira, i.e. a slice of land. Most probably it is the 
Norse geira, as its plural form is gehrachan^ and not 
gearraidheariy which is the common plural for the 
Gaelic word gearradh. 

I am indebted to Mr. Allan Macdonald (as well as for 
much else) for some notes on the topography of 
Eriskay, the sea-worn islet he himself Inhabits. The 
place-names here are of special interest, because so 
remote, so (superficially) unattractive is this island, 
that there can have been but little in its history to 
initiate change, or occasion those admixtures which 
perplex the historian and the philologist. In illustra- 
tion of the misleading nature of Ordnance map 
nomenclature, he points out that in this one little island 
we have Loch Duval given for Duvat, Loch Crakuvaig 
for Leosavag, Hainish for Rainish, and Haisinish for 
Eenshnish. 

The chief geographical features are as follows: — 
HiLi^ — Ben Sgriothan, hill of the landslip (skrid, to 
slip) ; Ben Stack, of obvious meaning ; Ben Eenshnish, 
from '' innse," top of the head, a neighbouring peak 
being called Sguniban, which has the same meaning in 
Gaelic. Two smaller hills are called Cnoca Breck and 
Haily Breck. *' Cnoca," though looking like Gaelic, 
does not undergo the grammatical changes of the 
Gaelic word, and " breck " equally does not appear to 
be the Gaelic " breac " (speckled), as it does not decline. 
" Haily " is very common as a prefix in the district. In 
South Uist there are Haily-Bost and Haily-Stul. 
" Stul " is very frequent in Uist. It would be inter^t- 
ing if .some scholar would tell us whether the word is 
an obsolete Scandinavian form, as the dictionaries refer 
one to the word "soeter," which, as equivalent to 
mountain pasture, we find in other districts in the 
termination " setter " and ** sliader.'* In South Uist it 
is found only in the form " stul." Boisdale, for 
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example, is pronounced in Gaelic " Biihiistul," and may 
possibly mean the mountain pasture of the "boi" or 
" bend " (compare the Gaelic name for a place on the 
shore of Boisdale, called " Lub-bhudhustail," that is, the 
bend of Boisdale). The fact of finding this particular 
form of the word in South Uist may conceivably 
indicate the district of Scandinavia whence came the 
settlers who established the topography of the island. 

Among the bays of Eriskay we find " Na Haun," that 
is, the haven ; and again, another called " Crkckavick," 
which may mean " crowbay," from " krage," a crow, 
and ** vik." The name is repeated in South Uist, and it 
is said that the former name of Kirkwall was " Crcwo- 
viaca," apparently the same word. 

We have among Points, Rosh-nish (horse point, from 
"ros" and "ness"), and Rhainish (cleft point, rivn, 
riven), w^hich marks out a rent running right over a 
hill, beginning at this spot. Another Point is Rudha- 
na-Hiislaig ; Uslaig is Gaelic for an old hag, but is 
probably identical with Usling, which is Danish for a 
wretch (or Aslakr, a personal name). 

There are two long rocks jutting out into the sea, on 
different sides of the island, both at high water 
separated from the land. They are called '* cleit," 
possibly from " oloef t," cloven. The word is now 
common in Gaelic for such rocks, or for cormorants' 
roosts, whicii such rocks are. The word as so used 
must be distinguished from three other "dets," also 
found in place-names. We have, for example, in 
Uist, the names '' Smerclet," *' Ormiclet," " Lianiclet," 
and in all tiiese cases the derivation is, as the situation 
of the places makes obvious, " klit," that is, a dun, or 
low sand-hill. ** Smerclet " is " butter down," from 
" smoer," butter. (We have among Gaelic place-names 
in the same district, '* butter-hole,'* " cheese-rock," and 
" beef-skerry.") '' Ormiclet " is *' Orm\s klit." The 
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derivation of " Lianiclet " is less obvious, but we have 
the same prefix in "Lianicui" (cui, pen or fold) and 
" Lianimull " (holm, or small islet). It is not to be 
confused with another word of similar sound, " liana," a 
wet meadow. 

The word "clet" is also applied to a piece of land, 
possibly from " klat " (a bit of ground). We have in 
Benbecula a " chloit mhor," which means the great lot, 
and we have it as a termination in " Haclet," as high 
lot, " Lamaclet," as lamb lot, and " Calliclet," possibly, 
cold lot. 

" Klet " is found in its third moaning as signifying 
" rock " or ** cliflp,*' from " klottr," in the name *' Cleitea- 
chan," rugged inland rocks, north of Loch Boisdale. 

The prefix "kil" is of very common occurrence, and 
its meaning and derivation are obvious where the 
word is associated with ecclesiastical remains, as in 
" Kilbarra " and " Kilpheder," i.e. the Churches of St. 
Barra and St. Peter, but it seems probable that in 
certain connections the prefix may be the Norse word 
" kil," a creek or inlet, as in " Kilerivagh,** which would 
mean " mud creek bay." 

Another argument for the importiince of the study of 
topography on the spot, is the diftorentiation between 
Gaelic and Norse words having the same sound, and 
only to be distinguished by the geographical situation 
of the places indicated. There is, for example, in 
Eriskay, a hillock called " Ciirn-a-chliabhain," literally, 
the cairn of the little creel, a name which has no 
obvious meaning, which would, however, be readily 
found, if we suppose the derivation to be from the 
Norse, a "cleft" or "cleaving," which would make it, 
"the cairn of the rent or gully." 

There are three common Norse prefixes of like 
spelling but different pronunciation. lid (as in 
"father" or "«?•"), ha (a^J in "matter" or '^ ah'\ hit (as 
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in " call " or " or "). Hei and hae are also found, and it 
is often difficult to diflPerentiate among them. Lange 
for "long" is found in such words as Langisgeir^ long 
scar, and Langanish, long ness. There is a long sea-rock 
in the Sound of Eriskay called Am Bruga, and another 
at Kilbride called Na Brugannan, which is the plural of 
the other. They have the peculiarity of being cut up 
by little channels, through which a boat can pass at all 
times save low water. Can this be derived from a 
Norse word, meaning broken? At Kilbride in Uist 
there is a loch called Loch-a-Bhruga, frequently broken 
into by the sea, and separated from it by only a bank 
of shingle. Another loch of the same kind is called 
Loch Briste, which is Gaelic for Broken Loch. 

The syllable 7nol (pebbles or shingle) occurs in several 
place-names, such as Mol-an-diidain, Mol-a-tuath, Mol- 
a-deas, and is not to be confused with ?nuZ, a small 
islet, which, like lum and nni, is a modification of holm 
(compare Sodhulum, sheep isle) ; Teistea-mul or Heiste- 
a-mul, horse isle ; Lam-a-lum ; Gierum, perhaps geir, 
auk isle ; Airnemul, eagle isle, and a great number of 
others. 

Lamruig, a landing jetty, is common here, a word 
possibly of Danish origin. 

A loch called Drollavat may be ** troll " or " goblin " 
loch, and Sieuravat may be Sigurd's loch or vatn. The 
name Dalibrog is probably the borg or dun of the 
meadow. Some of the natives call it Dun-beag, the 
little castle. At the time that it was a fortified place 
it must have been surrounded by water. The mound 
on which it was built remains, and is the site of a 
house still occujjied. 

The word for a ford, an extremely familiar geographi- 
cal detail in these islands, is f not hail (pronounced ftih- 
ill), and may be related to the Norse veile, a ford. The 
name of the island of Benbecula, which lies between 
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two fords, is prououuced in Giielie, Binavula, and the 
termination again suggests the Norse veile^ the meaning 
of the name being, perhaps* " between fords,** * 

In reply to a question as to pro|)er names which may 
have been legacies of the Norsemen, Mr. Allan Mac* 
donald points out that, oddly enough, the families 
making use of such names in South Uist are seldom 
natives of the island, but hail from Skye, Lewis or 
Harris. We find Somerledy llstein^ Honald^ Ivaet\ Tor- 
modj and as a feminine name, Naonailt (that is 
Ragenhilda). It is said that there was a woman*sname 
Gillj which seems to have died out about sixty years 
ago.* 

Among surnames we have Lamont^ (law-man), A/r* 
Askillj i.e. As Ketill son (the kettle of the gods), Jlfc- 
Aulay, i.e. Olaf son. There was a poet of North Uiat 
called AfcCodriun, probably the Norse Gutfonnr. Mc* 
Leod is from LJotr, Earl of Orkney; MvSicain is the 
Norso Siceinn^ ; McCorquorquodale is Thorketel, The 
name DougaU i.e. dnhh gall (black stranger) was the 
term applied to the Danes, in contradistinction from 
fionn gall (fair stranger), given to the Norwegians. 

These conjectui-es as to derivation are in no sense 
dogmatic, but are offered tentatively, in the hope of 
provoking criticism and discussion, and should they 
lead to competent treatment of Gaelic and Norse 
nomenclature, by a Scandinavian scholar, they will 
have served the purpose for which they are intended. 

* Cc)mpai*e (possibly) Bcnderloch (lH»two€»n lochs) and Kthfrnchyllin 
(l)etween two sounds). 

* I know of two more recent insUmces of the use of (iifl as a 
woman's name, in the West Riding of Yorkshiiv, in a district in 
which Scandinavian remains and names of persons and pbices ait» 
still connnon. 

^ Swain, Swayne, Swein, Sweyn, etc., aiv names ofU»n found in 
the district of Yorkshiiv already rt»feiTi'il lo. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

BENBECULA AND NORTH UI8T 

ONE may travel northward from South Uist either 
by land or sea, that is, one may either take one 
of our old friends, the Staffa or the Flotcerdale, from 
Loch Boisdale to Loch Maddy, or drive northward from 
Dalibrog up to the south ford, and so across Benbecula, 
and over the north ford into North Uist. It is a long 
drive, some forty miles, and to the mere tourist a 
tedious one, but, to the observant, full of interest, and, 
in a sense, of charm, if not of beauty. 

The time of day for the journey is decided by the 
hour at which the state of the^ tide will make it possible 
to cross the fords. The road is little more than a 
causeway across a mere, so innumerable and extensive 
are the lochs, between which we make our way. The 
only road in the island runs north and south, and lies 
on the west side on the low ground, so that the 
mountain range to our right is uninterrupted the whole 
way, Ben More, over two thousand feet high, domina- 
ting the whole ; though perhaps Hekla, in height but 
little less, is in outline with its volcanic-looking crest, 
even more impressive, and may, one fancies, have been 
named by some Viking jarl in memory of his home. 
The charm of Uist is largely that of colouring, especi- 
ally in the early summer, when the grey water of the 
lochs is wreathed round with golden iris and blue forget- 
me-not, and the short grey turf is aflame with a hundred 
alpine flowerets. It is a land in which every touch of 
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colour counts ; not a tree, not a bush, overshadows the 
detail of the landscape, there are no warm j^n^ens and 
browns to modify the colouring, nothing breaks the 
grey background of the plain till we come to the deep 
purples and rich blues of the mountains beyond. The 
hills rise steeply from their base, and the low ground at 
their feet has but little undulation and few interrup- 
tions. Here and there one comes to a township, the 
little sod-roofed huts scarcely distinguishable from 
rock or peat-stack ; here and there a group of 
children are herding, and playing the while at building 
a shealing, or sailing a boat ; but, for the most part, 
flocks of wandering sheep are the only evidence of life, 
and for miles there is no sign of human habitation, but 
the patches of greener grass which tell of homes laid 
low, and a population dispersed. With an occasional 
excursion from the main road we may make this drive 
a veritable pilgrimage in memory of Prince Charlie. 
Soon after leaving Loch Boisdale, wo come in sight of 
Hekla just beyond Ben More, and in the glen between 
these hills we may find the cave where the royal 
fugitive spent so many weeks. We may fancy him 
coming one bleak day in May, from his first hiding- 
place in Benbecula, by Clanranald*s advice, and for his 
greater comfort and protection, to the Forest House of 
Glencorrodale, little more than a shealing, from whence, 
when his safety seemed to require it, he found shelter 
in the cave : so safe a place of con(;ealnient, that we 
had some little difficulty in lighting upon it, even 
though accompanied by friends who knew its where- 
abouts. The glen is approached by a iiiirrow pass 
sacred to the memory of St. Coluniba, who is said to 
have addressed the heiithen from a rock still pointinl 
out. The scene is wild and ban% but has a grandeur 
and solemnity even apart from its associations. There 
is a loch in Glen Kisnish which, in its utter loneli- 
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ness, rivals the now tourist-frequented Coruisk, and is, 
thank heaven, too inaccessible to tempt the wandering 
Sassenach. From the cave, which is somewhat elevated 
on the eastern front of Hekla, one can look out over a vast 
extent of land and sea, and one realizes the advantage 
of such a position for the royal exile. The glen now is 
utterly deserted, and only a single lonely hut remains 
where, when the Prince was among them, over ninety 
families had their home, all undoubtedly knowing that 
by one word to the enemy as to the whereabouts of 
the ** fair haired shepherd," a man might enrich himself 
beyond the wealth of all the clan. Have we in these 
days, anywhere, a village, where man, woman, and 
child, with no promise binding them, in face of a 
reward of £30,000, could be absolutely depended upon 
for such fidelity as this ? The Uist bard, MacCodrum, 
contemporary with Prince Charlie, knew the people 
among whom he dwelt — 

*• They were lofty in spirit and noble in mien, 
A statelier race never trod on the green ; 
And they showed to the foe not the face of a child, 
In the broiist of the storm when the war-cry was wild. 

*'0 they were manful and mighty of mood, 
Nor shrunk like a woman, from tasting of blood ; 
They were modest and gentle, but bold in the fray, 
And though proud to command, they were prompt to obey.'* 

Returning to the high road, and on the further side 
of it, we may visit the remains of the cottage of 
Airidh Mhuillin (pronounce Aryvoolin), '* the shealing 
of the mill," once a thatched hut of three rooms, where 
Flora Macdonald was brought up, and where Professor 
Blackie, it is said, when a white-haired old man, 
stooped down and kissed the threshold. It is a matter 
of psychological interest that strikes one the more in 
face of the grim grey life of today in South Uist, that 
it was from a cottage in this island that a gentle 
girl stepped out to become one of the greatest heroines 
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in history, braving not only a situation in itself embar- 
rassing to one of her modesty and upbringing, but one 
which endangered the life and fortune of herself and 
her friends. Looking around here, west to the Atlantic, 
eastward to the mountains, in the immediate distance, 
only the dreary hills of Arneval, Sheval, Reneval, and 
Askervin, one realizes the more the innate greatness 
of the Highland character, and its independence of 
those things upon which convention and tradition 
have taught us to lean for guidance. 

Some five miles away are the ruins of Ormiclete, 
once the seat of the Clanranalds. When Allan, the 
chief, died for his master on Sheriflfmuir, and the 
old home at Ormiclete was burnt down, the family 
removed to Nunton in Benbecula, where they remained 
till the islands passed away from the clan, and even 
from the Highland race. 

With hearts saddened by memories such as these, 
and by the ever-present sight of poverty and deso- 
lation, wo continue our drive northward, past the 
comfortable homes of factor and absentee proprietor, 
past the tree, but for the most part with only bare grey 
grass and sullen grey water on either side the road, 
and with what Mr. Jolly, who has given us so 
sympathetic a sketch of Flora Macdonald, has well 
called " an inextricable confusion of mountain and 
moor, sea and lake " beyond ; with the bleating of 
sheep for sole sign of life, varied by the cry of coot 
or seagull, "like some lone spirit crushed by fate." 

As an old writer expresses it, the lakes in this district 
"perplex the view, and defy enumeration." The total 
lakes in the Long Island from the Butt of Lewis to 
Biirra Head are estimated at one thousand five hundred, 
covering a superficial extent of 50,000 acres, of which 
the greater i)ortion must lie in just that district which 
we are traversing today. 
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It is curious, in remembrance of the scene as it 
is now, to read the description of the same district 
in the Agricultural Survey of 1811, which describes this 
low-lying country as producing '* crops of barley, oats, 
rye and potatoes, or of natural grass and wild clover, 
far beyond what a stranger would expect. They assume 
a variegated and beautiful dress, scarcely yielding in 
colours or perfume to any fields in the kingdom ; and 
being of great extent, they afford a prospect of riches 
and plenty equalled by no other of the Western Isles. 




THE SOUTH FORD 



The lakes, with their verdant banks and ruinous forts, 
surrounded by hamlets and covered with wild fowl, 
yield a pleasant picture," 

At last we reach the south ford, and if we have 
timed ourselves well, we cross it without difficulty. 
The horses are used to it, and make no objection to 
their work, even when — in places — they feel severely 
the weight of the carriage as it sinks into deep 
sand, or is retarded by heavy shingle. Some serious 
accidents have occurred, and almost any one in the 
district can describe personal adventures in the fords, 
not wholly encouraging to the stranger ; but after 
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nearly a mile of eflfort and patience, we reach the 
other side, and the little inn of Creagorry, where, 
all things considered, it is as well to stay the night ; 
one is sure of the society of one or two sportsmen, 
and of the good dinner of fish and birds which 
their presence — at the right time of year — ensures. I 
remember, however, once arriving there alone at a 
somewhat late hour, to find that no accommodation 
beyond a meal was to be had. I was directed else- 
where in search of a lodging, but found so large a 
hole in the floor of the room overhead as to promise 
a somewhat insufficient degree of privacy, and so, as 
not infrequently happened in our adventures, I pre- 
sumed upon Highland hospitality, and found a kind 
welcome and hospitable entertainment in the Pres- 
bytery, with a ready pardon for a late and unexpected 
arrival. I have grateful recollections of pleasant 
entertainment, both in manse and presbytery, in this 
island of Benbecula, and of glimpses at different 
times, of certain comfortable and home-like interiors, 
which have left us with associations of ready hospi- 
tality, and a capacity for triumphing over the material 
difficulties of life, which we had not seen equalled 
unless in the more genial atmosphere of Tyree. The 
islanders have a saying about 

The vain Ben^HHrula uian, 
The iiiipudeiit Banvi man, 
The Barra wfig^ 
The Benbecuhi snob. 

If, as from certain indications of the -state of public 
opinion seems not unlikely, the vanity and snobbery 
of the Benbecula people consists in a greater care 
of their homes and a regard for the bien sdan^es of 
life, they fully deserve the characterization, for there 
is a marked difference between the general appear- 
ance of this island and of those of Barra and South 
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Ui8t, although, as they are on the same estate, they 
have much the same difficulties to contend with. What- 
ever the cause, there is not, even about the obvious 
poverty, the same look of hopelessness as in South 
Uist. The district is smaller, and the people are near 
neighbours to the happier island of North Uist; it 
has, moreover, the appearance, at all events, of being 
healthier and more productive. In Benbecula, as else- 
where on this estate, there are remains at best 
neglected, often wantonly destroyed, of buildings of 
intense interest to the archaeologist. Here and there 
a native will show us a few stones, within his recol- 
lection a fine dun now destroyed for the erection of 
some farm dyke ; will point out the spot where a 
stone coffin or cinerary urn has been unearthed, though 
no one knows what has become of it, or will remind 
us that the modern and ugly farmhouse at Nunton, 
built for the convenience of the proprietor, was 
erected on the site and with some of the material 
of probably one of the oldest religious houses in 
Scotland. Another nunnery also existed on the islands 
of Heisgar (also called Monach), the nearest land to 
St. Kilda, where, when the night falls, the lighthouse 
will send forth its warning ray just where long ago 
the pious women sent forth holy prayers for the 
safety of the wandering mariner in that boundless 
Atlantic sea. ** There were nunneries here in the time 
of Popery," says Martin. It is still the time of Popery 
to some extent in Benbecula, though there is a larger 
proportion of Presbyterians both of the new and old 
variety than in either South Uist or Barra. In Eriskay 
and most of the smaller islands there are no Pro- 
testants at all. At Baile Mhanaich is another neglected 
monument of antiquity in the remains of an ecclesi- 
astical building of unusual size, some fifty-seven feet 
long, with a window at either end and the traces 
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of a chapel within a few yard^. Martin adds, ** I 
romember I have neen an old lay Caput'hin hove, 
cnWi'il in the hui^uage Brahtr bochf, poor brother, 
which is literally true, for he answers tliis character, 
having nothing but whnt is given him/' It m said 
that ho dressed like his Order, but with a plaid about 
him, that he lived in great poverty and humility, 
speaking only when addressed. 

The name Ben-bernla means *'hill oF the fords "letltr 
from the hill of Rueval, which stands in the middle * 
of the island, between the two fords, and near this *;.<, ,^ 
hill was auoth€»r of Prinee Charlie's hiding-places, 
where he lived for some time in a bothy, the door- 
way of which was so low that his followers scooped 
away the threshold to admit of more convenient 
entrance. There he was visited by Clanranald frcmi 
Nunton, bringing wines, provision, shoes» stock ings 
and some shii*ta made by Lady Clanranald, that which 
the Prince was wearing being, said his follower, 
Douglas Graham, *'as dingy as a dish-clout." According 
to some* the first meeting between Flora Macdonald 
a.nd the Prince was at this, or probably some other 
hut in Benbc^cula, though others believe it to have 
been near a boulder beside her own home at Airidh 
Mhuillin. Be that as it may, it was from Benbecula 
that the memorable expedition to Skye started on 
Saturday, June 28. The small shallop which should 
convey the Prince had Ijeen madi^ ready, and the 
Prince and liis attendants descended to the shore in 
the forenoon, after hearing that one large search 
party had arrived in Benbecula, and another at 
Ormiclete, It is only here, on the spot, with the bai'e 
hills and the bare sea at either side, and the open 
shelterless counti*y all around, that one can fully 
realise the scene ; the Prince in his flowered linen 
gown — treasured fragments of which are still to be 
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found in certain Highland homes — his light-coloured 
quilted petticoat, white apron and mantle of dun 
camlet, made after the Irish fashion with a hood ; here 
in the pelting rain they found shelter and warmth by 
lighting a fire beneath a rock, an experience we have 
ourselves tried and of which we know the difficulty. 
It was on the south ford, which we have just crossed, 
that Flora Macdonald and her servant, having no 
passport, were made prisoners by a party of militia. 
As, by a strange coincidence, their commander, absent 
at the moment, was her own stepfather, she preferred 
to remain in the guardhouse rather than be put 
through any catechism as to her movements, and 
when he (Macdonald of Armadale) arrived, she was 
sjieedily released, provided with passports, and fur- 
nished with a letter recommending the services of the 
Irish girl, Betty Burke (the Prince himself), as able to 
spin and sew, to his wife, who, like every housekeei>er 
since civilization began, was, at the moment, in need 
of a K<»rv/int. 

Itesuming our road, we are soon at the North Ford. 
It is about sunset, as that is usually a convenient time 
for crossing, and this ford, being considerably wider 
than the other, is the one especially to be considered. 

I renienib(jr arriving here once at somewhat too early 
an hour, and though by dint of putting our feet and 
possessions on to the seat of the carriage, we advanced 
for a mile or so, we had then to wait for an hour before 
it was saf(i to proceed, and so had a grand opportunity 
for beholding the great pageant of sunset under con- 
ditions new even in our varied experience of nature's 
grandest effects in the Outer Hebrides. What I think 
impressed one most was the power of nature, not in 
her supreme, but in her quiet moments. All around us 
were the waters of the same Atlantic ocean which, not 
far off, was raging and hurling itself with its wonted 
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might, but here silootly ebbing and clearing a pathway 
for us mere human things^ whom a single wave could 
destroy, ami who yet sat there undisturbed, confident in 
the reign of law. The expanse of land at our feet, the 
sohbiTig waters, the glittering pools, the rocks reaching 
out above the retreating tide, were glorified with a 
thousand hues. The islands of Griniisay and Honay to 
the east, and of Baleshare to the west gleamed like 
jewels in the lap of earth, and away on the horizon the 
miglity sun, father of all this glory, was slowly, slowly 
sinking into the ocean, again obedient to the reign of 
law. There was no obtrusive sign of power^ no 
immensity of effect, but only silence and the setting 
sun brnotling upon a w^iitery w^aste, while from the 
distance came the low ceaseless sea-sound w^hich in 
these Islands is about us night and day* It was the 
magic of law, the silent law of nature and of God. 

When we reach the other side the twnlight has fallen, 
that long soft twilight of the Outer Hebrides of which 
one never ceases to feel the wonder and the charm. 
The Heisger light shines out, and our companion points 
to the whereabouts of St, Kilda beyond on the north- 
west. 

We are now in North Uist, but the glamour of the 
southern island is still upon us. There is still the same 
" inextricable confusion of mountain and moor, sea 
and lake : *' tliere are a few lonely wayside townships, 
now and then a home- returning shepherd, as we drive 
on and the darkness gathers. Presently we reach the 
top of a steep hill, and looking down we perceive such a 
cluster of lights as betokens a population such as we 
have not yet seen collected in the Outer Hebrides, and 
which, except at Stornoway, we shall not see again. 
Loch Maddy is at our feet, and we are soon at the door 
of the corafort-able hotel, where we find a four-course 
dinner, a varied wine list, sea-water baths, and fellow- 
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guests speaking the English of the Court of King. 
Edward VIL 

It is all very comfortable, but we find a large 
addition to our cares in the fact that we have "come 
up" with our luggage and our letters. 

The little cluster of suburban villas look as if they 
had strayed from the outskirts of Glasgow, and had 
never had the heart to settle themselves comfortably, so 
forlornly are they set down anyhow and anywhere, 
with no relation to each other nor to the general 
scheme of things — if scheme exists. But they are com- 
fortable and well-to-do of their kind, and however 
much one may resent their intrusion they have their 
raison (TStre, for is not Loch Maddy the capital of the 
Inverness-shire portion of the Long Island, the abode 
of officialdom, the whereabouts of Courthouse, and 
bank, and prison, and police station, and poorhouse, 
and various of those necessities of life we have been so 
glad to forget, and have for so long dispensed with ? 
In Loch Maddy there are pianos, and drawing- rooms, 
and afternoon tea, and people call upon one, and leave 
cards, and take photographs, and read newspapers, and 
are kind and friendly, and a wholesome reminder of 
some of the duties and pleasures of normal life. 

The English and lowland Scots, for whom the hotel 
exists, have come to fish, and we eat fish, which is very 
good, and talk of fish, which, with limitations, is very 
pleasant at every meal, and then we go out in the hall 
and weigh fish, and then adjourn and look at the map 
of the district and discuss to-morrow's fish, for it is a 
subject which for the fisherman nevers palls, and as a 
rule he has no other. For him the Hebrides means 
Loch Maddy, with a possible diversion to Loch Boisdale, 
for ho knows nothing, and would care less, for Celtic 
charm, and Island glamour. 

The only exhibition of officialism which attracts us is 
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le poorhouBo, and, comparatively fresh as we are to 
eertaiii aspects of civilization, we come to it with Wsion 
somewhat assimilated to that of its unhappy inmates. 
It is far less cheerful than the prison, infinitely more 
official than the Courthouse ; from the point of view of 
the ilesire to make pauperism costly to the public and a 
terror to its victuiis, it is a triumph of achievement. 
This is, however, from no lack of kindness in those 
whose immediate concern it is to care for the inmates, 
but the mere result of the utter inability of the oilicial 



THE CUBITAL (IF THE LUNG ISLAXD. 

mind to iidapt itself to special conditions. The building, 
in all its gaunt dreariness, with its long wards, bare '* day 
rooms,*' draughty passages, its extensive powers of 
accommodation, might fairly meet the requirements of 
a Board anxious to discourage the drunken, the idle, 
the ne er*do-well of some average mainland town ; but 
to set down such a place on a remote island, to house 
three or four old men and women in the last stages of 
senile decay, who want nothing but a warm shelter and 
tlie simple food they are accustomed to, until some 
sailor son or some daughter at service on the main- 
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land shall return to care for tbem, or, at worst, till 
death, not very remote, shall release them from the 
weariness of li\-ing, is brutality to an industrious popu- 
lation, and an imposition upon a rate-paying public. I 
have seen two old men, bent and blear-eyed, searching 
the scrap of enclosed land for the precious silverweed 
as a substitute for tobacco, or an old woman sitting 
solitary at one end of thirty feet of bare day-room try- 
ing to extract a breath of warmth from a fire which 
would have been kindly enough in the ten feet of space 
in which her indoor life has hitherto been passed, but 
which is wholly inadequate to illumine or console in 
such a wilderness as this ; and the islander, whose first 
instinct is for warmth, is no better adapted for chilly 
space than a cat for draughts. A somewhat pleasanter 
recollection is of Widow Orr, said to be over 104 years 
of age, alone and in a preposterously large room it 
is true, ]>ut as well warmed and cared for as the 
kindness of the good Master and Mistress could de- 
sire, and wlio, even on a sunny June day, was indulged 
with a hot water bag to her aching spine ; com- 
plaining of nothing, wanting nothing but a little 
snuff, wliicli was soon supplied : talking brightly of 
far-oil' days when she was in service at Glasgow, or 
when her husband was living, or when her children 
were with her ; d(»siring nothing but, with true High- 
land pride, that those who had known her then, 
should not hear of her whereabouts now. Many kind 
friends she has in Loch Maddy, friends who will do 
tli(»ir utmost lor her and for others, but the institution 
as such, remains, a monument of human stupidity and 
lack of imagination. 

One anomaly which strikes one accustomed to more 
careful nOigious organiziition than one meets with in 
Preshyt(5rian islands, is that here, the centre of the 
educated i)opulation of the district, with an hotel well- 
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filled for several months in the year, there should be 
no provision made for religious teaching of any kind 
except a tiny Free Kirk and the occasional visit of an 
Established minister whose Church, (a gttood aacrat 
that is a small chapel of ease) is in a remote spot, 
distant some six or eight miles from the high road; 
and that the parent Church, one of the most present- 
able buildings in the Long Island, should be sixteen 
miles away on the west side. 

A good road encircles the island of North Uist, and 
indeed there is very fair provision made for all the ordi- 
nary requirements of life. The new proprietor, a son 
of the original purchaser, has at least carried into effect, 
without any of the " prolonged negotiations " which 
have elsewhere accompanied enforced reform, the re- 
commendations of the Crofter Commission as to new 
townships and township roads. ^ Sir Arthur Orde has 
been absent in the service of his country, but there 
seems every prospect that his relations with his 
people will be those of mutual kindness and good 
feeling. 

The island from time immemorial has belonged to the 
Lords Macdonald ; and, like all the proprietors, they 
suffered, and the island suffered, from the depreciation 
of kelp, following on to the losses of the '15 and the 
'45. Here, as elsewhere, were evictions, but no tragedy 
of depopulation to compare with that of South Uist, 
In the Old StatiHtical Account (1755, etc.) we read of an 
industrious and prosperous people, of two hundred 
ploughs, and forty-two women weavers in the island ; 
of a surgeon, a merchant, and a schoolmaster ; of sloops 
of thirty and seventy tons, both built in the parish ; of 

* The evidence lH»fure the Ci'ofter Coininis»ion showed that the 
rentiil of this projierty was at that time iJ4,872 IQs. lOrf. of which 
the Ci'ofters paid £l,i)0(), or nearly two-fifths, a less unsatisfactoiy 
pi-oportion than in ishinds further south. 
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luxuriant cropn of barley, and rich pasture of white and 
rtid rlov«r. 

Thi;n came the kelp harvest, and we hear of twelve 
hundred tonH of kelp being annually made, four 
hundn;d Innng negotiated by various tacksmen. We 
reml that the rentH which in 1763 were £1,200, rose, till 
in 1701 they reached £2,100, besides the profit on the 
kelp. Then came here, as everywhere, the reaction, 
but tliank.H to the kindly Highland proprietor, though 
himHf-lf heavily in debt, the time of poverty was late in 
reaching the jwople. The Xew Statistical Account (1841) 
U'Wh of weaverH, and tailors, and boat carpenters, and 
milhfrn, and smitliH, of abundance of cockle shells used 
for lime? and in extr/icting Hoda from kelp, of the value 
of thc9 bent graHH in domestic manufactures and in sup- 
pn^HHing th(5 H/iiid drift, of tormentil used for bark in 
prep/iring h^/ither, oi the edible laver found on the 
rocks- all (?vidc»nce of the utilization of the resources 
of tho inland. We h?arn, however, that "at present 
(ISII) it is notorious that there are no less than 390 
farnih'cs not paying rents, but living chiefly on the pro- 
diic(3 <>r HHiall spots of potato ground given them by 
Honie of thnir lu^'ghbours and relatives. Subdivisions of 
this kind, from the* ])ur(»st motives of humanity, will and 
must takc! i)la(;(\ To force the i)eople away has been 
entirely I'cjpugnant to the liumane feelings of the noble 
propii(^tor." 

In spite of over\vli(»lming debt, amounting, it is said, to 
£2()(),()()(), we hear little of eviction till 1849 (eight 
years after the horrors of the dei)opulation of the Gordon 
estat(^), and eviMi then only under the extreme pressure 
of the chief's own i)ersonal i)overty, and to his avowed 
bitter regr(»t. (See Macleod's Gloomy Memories). Even 
then he struggled on for six years more, before dire 
necessity compelled him to sell the island, in 1855, to 
Sir John Camjibell Orde. The later eccentricities of the 
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new proprietor, and consequent serious misunderstand- 
ings with some of his people, were long kept in check 
by the skill, kindness and wise administration of his 
factor, whose name is still mentioned with respect and 
affection, Mr. John Macdonald, tacksman of Ne^'ton, 
a farm at the north end of the island, now occupied — 
occasionally — ^by the proprietor himself. 

The island is about thirty miles long, and from eight 
to fourteen wide. The hills, which are not so high as 
those further south, are, however, beautiful in outline 
and in position, and are divided and intersected, not by 
ravines and rivulets, but by inlets of the sea, so that 
quite far inland one is surprised by the phenomenon of 
salt-water lochs (with, of course, the usual tidal changes) 
producing unexpected effects in the heart of the hills. 

The traces of Sca^ndinavian occupation are here 
esi>ecially abundant in the shape of barps and barrows ; 
some twenty duns are commonly known, and probably 
Mr. Beveridge in his forthcoming book will tell us of 
more. There are several examples of the mysterious 
*' druid circles," so called, and the almost equally 
mysterious little places of defence, generally placed 
upon hills, and more or less in line with each other. 
Martin, with his usual tendency to accept evidence of 
any kind that offers, explains certain Standing-stones 
on the hills above Loch Maddy as being there "to 
amuse invaders, for which reason they are called * false 
sentinels.*" It is said that there are still in the 
burial ground of Kilmory, the site of a chapel which 
has long disappeared, the remains of two cruciform 
pillars such as exist in various places in the Islands, 
with which Martin connects another curious tradition. 
'* The ancient inhabitiints," he says, '* had a custom of 
erecting this sort of cross to procure rain, and when 
they had got enough they laid it flat on the ground." 
From what one knows of the North Uist climate, it 
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td^frrtit pro}fSAhUf that tho?« cro«*ies jseldom attained the 

j^frf^rfidi^'ular 

/•/ -j' - ' Wifnilar i-np^ms-M are said to exwt on the island of 

' -^ »alay, al^> i*#;rtain Cfcclc^siastic-al remains, an under- 

^ '^' ' ^' i/^romul ^lu'f'lliri^, and Kome relics of Scandinarian oecu- 

V . ^ J- * ' , frtiliott ; and as if these remnants of the past were not 

Mitiu'lfTUtly varied, there is even the flat stone upon 

, . whi'rh the ancient inhabitants fVfry Sunday morning — 

not*? tlie anomaly [Kjured a cow's milk as a libation to 
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On th#? island of Kona, to return to the south end of 
North I'ist, are the remains of a chapel and burial 
ground known as the I»wlanders' Chapel, because in 
fornwr days strange sr^iimen who died when fishing in 
the waters of l^K*h Kport were liuried there. We could 
not hclji bi'In^ rernindeii of the little colony of lowland 
and Kn^lish dead lyinj^ in the Soraby churchyard on 
lyri'M. 

\jfH'\\ M/iddy f akesitsnanie from the inaddieM, or ''dogs,** 
two li/iH/ilfjr rof'ks curiously ditterent in substance 
/ind outlitH? from anything in tlie district, and which 
Mfnnd |irotiiinf*nily at the <»ntrance of the harbour, 
tnUUtu^ iih'ki* to its picturi'scpicness and its danger. 
M/irf in ^ivt"^ unfit hf*r (l(*rivation, and says the rocks are 
Hit ciiWt'il *' from thf^ ^reat quantity of big mussels, 
rn\\f(\ niacMicH, that grows ufjon tli(»m/* 

It is wifli no ingratitu(l(* for its hos])italities that one 
yt'in'n't'^ i(t U'iwt' Loch Maddy, whicli one may do by 
«-ifh<T i-nd of th<^ road wliich encircles the island. 
('hoo->ing that which go(vs northward, we find many 
points of interest on tlic way, from tlie romance of a 
f/iifv Knowf', past which tlic wayfarer hastens after sun- 

' It is scIiImmi th;it (MM' can frrl any satisfaction on hcarinj< of 
lliu'hland |n«)|Mil\ passing into the liandsol'a Ivowlander, but itis with 
roulial pleasure an<l a st lon^ s«*iis«M)f tlie fitness of things, that we 
note that this island has just licen purchased l»y Mr. Ki'skine 
Heveri<l^e. 
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set, to the grim historical suggestiveness of a Scandi- 
navian fort, a dun in very good preservation, though the 
characteristic " sounding stone," which gave warning on 
the approach of strangers, is missing from the causeway 
which, after a thousand years or so, still bears us safely 
across the loch. Not far away is a well of delicious 
water, slightly ferruginous, which one fancies may have 
been an inducement to the hardy warriors to settle near 
by. 

All the way along we note, at intervals, the remains 
of "rigs," now only heather and coarse grass, telling 
of a time when the land was under cultivation, and 
a forgotten population made their home where to-day 
all is solitude and silence. By-and-by, turning aside 
from the main road, some six miles after leaving Loch 
Maddy, we come to Trumisgarry, where a farm or 
two and a few scattered huts, are all that remain to 
account for the existence here, rather than elsewhere, of 
the Church and the little manse beside it. Half a mile 
further, on a low hillside, we come suddenly upon one 
of those unenclosed burial grounds, which one feels to 
be the more sacred that it makes no appeal to conven- 
tional sanctities ; but which seem to be in a special 
sense the resting-iilace of those who once lived and 
worked in sight of the same wild sea, and beneath the 
same grey sky. It is so lonely that we come across a 
covey of baby plovers trying their first strength in the 
long grass, with no thought of possible invasion, so 
rare is the advent of human visitant, and too young 
and inexperienced to attempt to escape, or to shrink 
from the attentions which the aftxious mother views 
with apprehension and distress. The hill rises between 
an open plain and the sea, and the summer sunshine 
has covered it with a mantle of countless flowers of 
richest hue and liberal abundance ; but the same expo- 
sure which brings a wealth of sunshine, brings also the 
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violence of winter winds, and the heavier gravestones 
stand each in a cage, " shored up," back and front, to 
secure them from the Atlantic storms which sweep, 
without break, over hill and plain, levelling everything 
in their path. 

As we came along we noted a little cairn in the 
heather telling of a drover returning with sheep from 
Loch Maddy, who, exhausted by the battle with the 
pitiless storm, lay down and perished by the roadside. 
From the minister, too, we hear of many a winter s day, 
when, abroad on parochial duty, he is so blinded by the 
storm that he cannot see the head of the horse he is 
riding, and the combined instinct of man and beast 
barely suffice to keep them in the road. 

Proceeding further along the island one comes to 
the less conventionalized district of the west coast. 
Here, in the little village of Houghgary, m one of 
the neglected and forsaken churchyards one so often 
meets with near the remains of some Columban 
Church, lies MacCodrum, the bard of North Uist, and 
an important contributor to the evidence in favour of 
the genuineness of Maepherson s Ossian. His grave is 
covered with a rough shxb of gneiss, without inscription, 
which the poet himself picked up on the shore, desiring 
that it should bo used to mark his burying-placie. 

But even the memory of MacCodrum, even the sight of 
the wild swans which frequent the lochs, or the glimpse 
of the red deer in the hills, cannot redeem North Uist 
from being the least individualized of all the Islands. 
One cannot wholly escape from the taint of Loch Maddy. 
The moment the islander ceases to be himself, his charm 
has gone ; as an imitation mainlander, still more a low- 
lander, he is a poor creature. Buchanan puts this 
forcibly when he says, '* The farther one recedes from 
the seaports, from the largo farms of the wealthy 
tacksmen, from the domain of the shopkeeper and the 
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schooimaHtei\ the brighter do the souls of the cot tarn 
grow, the opener their hands, the purer their moralw, 
and the happier their homes. Whenever the great or 
little Sassenach comes, he loaves a dirty trail like the 
slime of a Huake, He it is who abusen the people for 
their laziness, points sneeringly at their poor houHes, 
spits scorn on their wretchedly cultivated scraps of 
land; and he it is who, introducing the noble goad of 
greed, turns the ragged domestic virtues into well- 
dressed prostitutes, heartless and eager for hire/' (The 
UebrUl Isles, p. 195.) 

Strong hmguage this, iny countrymen, but we liave 
heard it elsewhere ; among the decaying races of North 
America, among the Europeanized peoples of India, the 
gin-s*jilden tribes of Western Africa, the disappearing 
nati^-es of Australasia ! No one is more adaptabh? than 
the Highlander, and *^11 over the world we find him in 
positions of responsibility and trust, perfectly at home 
in changed surroundings, aud yet preserving his inde- 
pendence of character and bearing. It is when he is 
put upon the defensive, when he and his are mis- 
understood, undervahied, that the worst in him is called 
out ; the indifference? which leads to that idleness aud 
drunkenness whiih the Lowlander associates but too 
often with the Highland gillie, or the suspiciousness aud 
resentfulness which leads Buchanan to say elsewhere : 
*' Walk from one end of the IJists to the other and you 
will not meet a smiling face." The remark certjiinly 
does not apply to North Uist, and is not indeed wholly 
true of the sister island, for in both we have seen 
much fun, and life, and humour, though they are not 
displayed m the pi'eseuee of the stranger and the 
indifferent. 

It is now, as it was a hundred and fifty years ago, 
when Burt wi'ote (cyp* eif. Letter xlii) : "It is almost 
peculiar to these people that the greatest beauties in 
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their character have commonly been considered as 
blemishes. Among these, the most prominent are 
family pride, the love of kindred, even to the exclusion 
of justice, and attachment to a country which seems 
to have so few charms to the inhabitants of more 
favoured regions." 

Still much is left in the remoter parts of North 
Uist. I cannot forget a certain occasion, when — leaving 
a breakfast table at which the talk had been of the 
imposition, the overcharging, the idleness, the greed, 
with which " the inhabitants of more favoured regions" 
considered that they had to contend in these districts — 
we made our way in a few hours to others some dozen 
miles more remote. For a whole day we trespassed 
on the leisure and enjoyed the hospitality of certain 
kind friends, strangers until that day, working people, 
fighting the battle of life honestly and well. As we 
were leaving I said to my companion, " Now you shall 
see something you never saw before." " Not unlikely — 
here," my friend replied. " Unlikely this, anywhere," I 
persisted. '* You shall see a schoolboy refuse a tip," The 
tip was of a nature which would have been promptly 
accepted at Eton or Harrow, but my young friend, 
who had probably never spent half-a-crown for him- 
self in his life, barely glanced at the more attractive 
coin, put his hands behind his back, and firmly declined 
to accept it. When we explained that we should con- 
sider his doing so a favour to ourselves, that we desired 
him to exchange it for something that would keep us in 
remembrance, his innate courtesy came to our rescue, 
and he accepted the position from our own point of 
view. 
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CHAPTER XV 
LEWIS 

THE island of Lewis, another peat bog in the 
Atlantic, contains a great deal that is of interest. 
According to Martin, one should find the traces of 
sixteen of such Churches as we have heard of in 
Tyree ; its Druidical stones are among the most famous 
in history and are part of the setting of William 
Black's story, The Princess of Thule, lincomparably 
his best picture of Highland life. It contains the 
largest and most flourishing town of the Outer Heb- 
rides, and some of its wildest and most savage scenery ; 
here one may see the highest prosperity, possibly, of 
which these Islands are capable, and some of the most 
sordid, savage poverty. It is, as the people them- 
selves say, in parts, "the farthest back" of all the 
Islands. The trail of the Sassenach is over it, and the 
Highlander inevitably deteriorates under the influence of 
the lowland sportsman. He loses all his characteristic 
attributes ; he puts out his hand, not as elsewhere, for 
a friendly shake, which one soon learns never to omit, 
but to take a *' tip." Other islanders know the Eng- 
lish for " you are welcome," — the Gillie learns to say 
** I should like to drink your health." He leaves his 
croft to take care of itself, and hangs about the hotel 
doors, waiting for a job. Although geographically 
more remote than other islands already described, the 
island of Lewis and Harris (for physically they are 
one) is more easily accessible, as the visitor for shoot- 
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ing or fishing can do the greater part of his journey 
by train ; and even if he choose the longer sea journey, 
he may take the Claymore or the Clansman^ which, for 
MacBrayne, are really luxurious, and make the journey 
from Oban in (nominally) thirty-six hours. 

The sport is said to be good, and probably the shoot- 
ing lodges which the proprietor has scattered about the 
island have been an excellent investment, and give a 
great deal of pleasure to the English sportsman, only, 
for some of us, they have spoilt the island, just as the 
Glasgow excursionist has spoilt" St. Kilda. 

Moreover, the Lews is a Free Kirk island. I have 
left this fact to the last, but even at the risk of being 
suspected of religious prejudice, the statement must be 
added to the list of drawbacks. From the religious 
point of view I have nothing to say against the Free 
Church, to which belong many of my most valued 
friends. I have never really grasped the varieties of 
Presbyterianism, except that "the New Presbyterian 
eats hot roast beef on a Sunday, and the Old Presby- 
terian eats cold roast beef on the Sabbath" ; and now 
that the Free Church has amalgamated with the United 
Presbyterians, there is one variety the less to take 
account of. My quarrel with Free Churchmen is 
purely intellectual, and solely from the point of view of 
the anthropologist and the antiquarian. They are the 
enemies of romance and of the beautiful. They have 
banished the bagpipes and the violin. They forbid dan- 
cing and merry-making ; they have dried up the springs 
of the Ceilidh^ and have denounced the recital of the 
deeds of the Lachlin men, and the traditions of witch- 
craft and second-sight. They are the apostles of the 
common-place, excellent in its way, but having, by 
rights, neither part nor lot in the Outer Isles ! 

Mr. Anderson Smith, in his Lewisiana, the only 
modern book of interest about this island, tells a story 
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"CELTIC BLOOD WILL SHOW" 

of a lame boy at Shawbost who "had bought a fiddle 
to solace himself during the long winter evenings, but 
the Elders forced him to dispose of it, and not a man 
now plays anything but a Jews' harp among the 
natives of the west. Everything that dark superstition 
and a severe creed can do has been done to oppress the 
minds of the people ; but Celtic blood will show." 

That is the only consolation. Nature and tempera- 
ment will have their way, and we hear on excellent 
authority that when the Minister and Elders remove 
themselves from the scene of a wedding, it is no un- 
common thing for the guests to hang plaids over door 
and window to deaden sound, and screen the festive 
lights, and (taking turns to watch outside) to draw 
the fiddle from its hiding-place (probably too the 
whisky bottle), and clearing the house for a dance, to 
" play at " bringing back the old times when, under a 
more genial faith, the world was young and hearts 
were merry. Even the weekly recurrence of the Free 
Church Sunday cannot but have a depressing eflPect 
upon the lives of the people. Everywhere, and among 
all creeds, Sunday in the Highlands is kept with 
reverence and Godly fear,^ but the sacred festival is 

* The observance of Sunday is an old and very strict tradition of 
the Church, and there are many rhymes and stories of supernatural 
appearances to those bi*eaking the Sabbath. 

There is an old rhyme known as the ** Lay of Sunday," of which 
Father Allan has collected some fragments. 

O bright God, 
Give tiiith and strength to help the Christian ; 

Sunday was born Mary, 
Mother of God, with gold-yellow hair ; 

Sunday was born Christ 
For honour to us ; 

Sunday, the seventh day, 
Oi-dained of Christ for each. 

To preserve life only 
That all should take their breath. 

Taking no work from ox or man. 
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here degraded by superstition into a day of starvation 
for soul and spirit. We happened to be at Stomoway 
last June when a week of rough weather had driven 
away many of the east-coast fishing boats, after which 
followed a calm and beautiful Sunday. A fellow- 
guest in our comfortable quarters at the Royal Hotel 

Mary ordained that it should be 

Without spinning of thread, silk or wool, 
Without cleaning of house, without reaping. 

Without kiln, without mill, 
Without rowing, without fishing. 

Without hastening to the hunt. 

Or whittling with pegs. 

Whoever would keep Sunday, 

Twere smooth and lasting for him. 
From the sundown of Satuitiay 

Till the rising of Monday ; 
He would have value, therefor ; 

There would be fruitfulness after the plough, 
And fish in the river, newly run from the sea. 

The water of Sunday, warm as honey : 
Whoever shall drink it as a draught 

Will get healing without harm 
From every illness that may \)e upon him. 

The wailing of Sunday, let it be brief, 
[The reference is ev^idently to hired mourners,] 

Not raising it in an unseemly hour ; 
Let us rather wail early on Monday, 

And wail not at all on Sunday. 

[The next lines are very obscure and are omitted.] 

Not listening to the babbling of strangers. 

Nor to common, idle talk, 
Ijiuvful is it to guaitl the crops on a high hill. 

To fetch a leach for a violent ailment, 
To lead a cow to a strong bull, 

Far or near though the way may be ; 
And to let a boat sail under canvas 

To the land of its home from strange parts. 

Wlioever remembers my lay 
Let him recite it each Monday night, 

That the blessing of Michael may be upon him. 
And that he may never see hell. 
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RELIGIOUS OPPRESSION 

reported at breakfast that he had innocently observed 
to one of the fishermen to whom the past week had 
brought serious loss, " We want some days like this 
for the fishing," and had promptly received the re- 
proof, "Is this a day to be talking about days?" 

Norman Macleod, in his Reminiscences of a Highland 
Parishy a matchless epic of Highland life, gives a very 
diflPerent picture of- the spirit of the manse of the 
Established Church. " One cottager could play the bag- 
pipe, another the fiddle. The Minister was an excellent 
performer on the latter, and to have his children 
dancing in the evening was his delight. If strangers 
were present, so much the better. He had not an 
atom of that proud fanaticism which connects religion 
with suffering, as suflPering, apart from its cause . .. 
A minister in a remote island parish once informed me 
that * on religious grounds,' he had broken the only 
fiddle in the island ! His notion of religion, I fear, is 
not rare among his brethren in the far west and north. 
We are informed by Mr. Campbell, in his admirable 
volumes on The Tales of the Highlands^ that the old 
songs and tales are also being put under the clerical 
ban in some districts, as being too secular and profane 
for the pious inhabitants. What next? are the singing- 
birds to be shot by the kirk sessions ? " 

Without going so far as to endorse the account 
given of the Free Church in the Highlands by William 
Black, who had seen something of life in the Lews 
{In Far Lochaber, chap, iii.), one cannot but feel the 
intense contrast between this island and all the rest 
of the Outer Hebrides, where the Roman Catholic 
Church or the Established Church of Scotland still 
allow the liberty of the subject. 

The depression of the Lewis people is intellectual 
rather than physical, and all the greater because, as 
will be shown, they are an intelligent race, with the 
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Tyree thirst for education. In spite of much apparent 
poverty, probably more apparent than real, and chiefly 
shown in disorder and want of cleanliness in their 
homes, the Lewis people have no such record of suflFer- 
ing and injustice as those of South Uist and Barra, 

The island has, of course, had its vicissitudes, but on 
the whole the proprietors have been for long well 
spoken of. In a DescHption of Letcis by an Indweller 
there, 1673, we read that it is "a fertile soyl for bean 
and oats," " plentiful in all sorts of cattle, such as kyne, 
sheep, goat, horse. It is also plentiful of all sorts of 
wyld foul, such as wilde goose, duck, drake, whape, 
pliver, murefoul, and the lyke. It is also served with 
a most plentiful forest of deir .... But of all the 
properties of the countrie, the great trade of fishing is 
not the least, wherein it exceeds anie countrie in Scot- 
land for herine, cod, ling, salmon, and all other sorts of 
smaller fishes." 

Moreover, " the Earl of Seaforth established a school 
where the gentlemen's sons and daughters are bred to the 
great good and comfort of that people, so that there are 
few families but at least the maister can read and write. 
I do remember in my own time that there was not three 
in all the countrie that knew A B by a Bible." 

At a later period we read in the Old Statistical Account , 
1797: *' Seaforth Lodge is now the abode of Col. Francis 
Humberstone Mackenzie, who with his lady took 
pleasure in directing and superintending their people 
to habits of industry and happiness, until he was called 
away at the commencement of the present war to serve 
his King and country, by raising two battalions of 
infantry for Government." 

The lady in question established spinning schools in 
various parts of the island, and receives an amusing 
contemporary tribute : 

" The memory of the haughty, and of course the 
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cruel-hearted daughters of dissipation, shall be utterly 
forgotten, or if mentioned, shall be mentioned^with 
abhorrence ; whilst that of the generous, whose kind 
oflPorts are well direct-ed for the permanent good of 
mankind, shall be blessed on the earth for many 
succeeding ages." 

Times change and wo with them. This guileless 
author did not foresee the time when "philanthropy" 
would bo a recognized method of whitewashing *' the 
haughty daughters of dissipation," and a valuable 
advertisement for those anxious to get into society ! 

It will be remembered that in the days of the 
oppression of the tacksman, Seaforth alone allowed no 
subtenant, but dealt direct with every one on his estate. 
Moreover, " Mr. Mackenzie of Seaforth gives every head 
of a family one guinea to encourage them to remove 
[from miserable huts on the north side to better ones 
east on the shore]. He gives those poor people twenty 
years' lease of their dwelling-places, to each of which a 
small garden is joined, and they pay three Scotch merks 
yearly for every such house-room and garden. He gives 
them full liberty to cultivate as much as they can of a 
neighbouring moor, and exacts no rent for seven years 
for such parts thereof as they bring into culture." 

The title of the Seaforth family, forfeited after the 
'45, was restored to the laird of whom we are speaking 
in 1797, and he became the sixth and last Earl of 
Seaforth. 

The story of the forfeiture of the family property in 
Lewis and elsewhere, is too romantic to be passed over, 
and is perhaps the more interesting as forming part of 
the history of an island in which romance, and 
especially the romance of second-sight, is no longer 
tolerated. 

The name of Coinneach Odhar, known as the 
" Brahan Seer," should not be omitted in any account 
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of Lewis, if only because the real place of his birth 
seems likely to be forgotten on account of his more 
familiar association with Brahan, the seat of the family 
of Seaforth, to whom so many of his predictions refer, 
and who, as proprietors of Lewis, had very naturally a 
special claim upon the interest and attention of one 
who was brought up on their estates, and belonged to 
their clan. 

Kenneth Mackenzie, better known as Coinneach 
Odhar, was born at Baile na Cille, in the parish of Uig, 
a remote spot on the edge of the Atlantic, where he 
remained till he was grown up, when he went to work 
as a farm labourer, near Loch Ussie on the Brahan estate 
in Ross-shire. 

There are various wild stories as to the occasion, 
when, a lad in his teens, he acquired the power of 
divination, all centred round the possession of a certain 
stone of miraculous origin. That narrated by Hugh 
Miller in his Scenes and Legends in the North of Scot- 
land is the most commonly quoted, and refers the gift 
to a period after he had left the island of Lewis, when, 
on awaking from sleep upon a fairy hillock, he found 
upon his person " a beautiful smooth stone resembling 
a pearl, but much larger " ; according to other versions, 
the stone was blue and had a hole through its centre. 

"He is," says Alexander Mackenzie in The Prophecies 
of the Brahan Seer, " beyond comparison the most 
distinguished of all the Highland Seers, and his prophe- 
cies have been known throughout all the country for 
more than two centuries. The popular faith in them 
has been, and still continues to be, strong and wide- 
spread. Sir Walter Scott, Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. 
Morritt, Lockhart, and other contemporaries of the last 
of the Seaforths," firmly believed in them. Many of 
them were well known, and recited from generation to 
generation, two centuries before they were fulfilled. 
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TALES OF BARBARITY 

Some of thorn have been fulfilled in our own day, and 
many are still unfulfilled. 

There is a tendency among those who quote the 
Seer 8 predictions to suppose that he brought about 
some of the evil which he predicted, and to 
represent that the downfall of the Mackenzies of 
Seaforth and the consequent loss of the property, 
including the sale of the island of Lewis to Sir James 
Matheson, was a revenge for the brutal cruelty of the 
wife of the third Earl, which would be a very literal 
visiting of the sins of the fathers upon the third and 
fourth generation. 

The story is, that Earl Kenneth had occasion to visit 
Paris after the restoration of Charles II. His pro- 
longed absence in the gay city causing much anxiety to 
his countess, she sent for the Seer and asked him to give 
an account of her lord's interests and occupations. 
Applying the divination stone to his eye, Kenneth 
somewhat unwillingly described some of the gay and 
not very creditable scenes in which he saw his chief 
engaged. 

The lady perceived that her husband's desertion of 
her would become a widespread scandal, only to be 
averted by branding the Seer as a liar and a defamer 
of his chief, with which idea she doomed him to an 
instant and horrible death. 

" Such a stretch of feudal oppression," says Alexander 
Mackenzie, " at a time so little remote as the reign of 
Charles II., may seem strange. A castle may be pointed 
out, viz. : Menzies Castle, much less remote from the 
seat of authority, and the courts of law, than Brahan, 
where, half a century later, an odious vassal was starved 
to death by order of the wife of the chief, the sister of 
the 'great and patriotic' Duke of Argyll." 

When Coinneach found that no mercy was to be 
expected either from the vindictive lady or her sub- 
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servient vassals, he resigned himself to his fate. He 
drew forth his white stone, so long the instrument of 
his supernatural intelligence, and once more applying it 
to his eye, said : 

" I see into the far future, and I read the doom of the 
race of my oppressor. The long-descended lines of 
Seaforth will, ere many generations have passed, end in 
extinction and in sorrow, I see a chief, the last of his 
house, both deaf and dumb. He will be the father of 
four sons, all of whom he will follow to the tomb. He 
will live careworn and die mourning, knowing that the 
honours of his lino are to be extinguished for ever, and 
that no future chief of the Mackenzies shall bear rule 
at Brahan or in Kintail. After lamenting over the last 
and most promising of his sons he himself shall sink 
into the grave, and the iP'emnant of his possessions shall 
be inherited by a white-coifed lassie from the east, and 
she is to kill her sister. And as a sign by which it may 
be known that these things are coming to pass, there 
shall be four great lairds in the days of the last deaf 
and durnl) Seaforth — Gairloch, Chisholm, Grant and 
Raasay — of whom one shall l)o buck-toothed, another 
hare-lipped, another half-witted, and the fourth 
a stammerer. Chiefs distinguished by these personal 
marks sliall be the allies and neighl)()urs of the last 
Seatorth, and when he looks around him and sees them 
he may know that his sons are doomed to death, that 
his broad lands shall pass away to the stranger, and 
that his race shall come to an end/' 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his Vicissifudes of Families, 
remarks : *'Witli regard to the four Highland lairds who 
were to be buck-toothed, etc., I am uncertain which waw 
which. Suffice it to say that the four hiirds were 
marked by the above-mentioned distinguishing personal 
peculiarities, and all four were contemporaries of the 
last of the Seaforths." 



LATER SEAFORTH HISTORY 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, author of The Histmnj of 
the Mackenzie^, believes that Sir Hector Mackenzie, of 
Gairloch, was the buck-tooth laird, the Chisholm the 
hare-lipped, Grant the half-witted, and Raasay the 
stammerer. 

Francis Humberston Mackenzie, the last Earl of 
Seaforth, became deaf after an attack of scarlet fever 
and by degrees lost the use of his speech. Neverthe- 
less he raised a regiment at the beginning of the 
great European War, in 1797 he was created a British 
peer, in 1800 became Governor of Barbadoes, and in 
1808 was made a Lieutenant-General. He survived his 
four sons, but died on the 11th of January, 1815, the 
last male representative of his race. His modern title 
became extinct, the chiefdom passed away to a very 
remote collateral who succeeded to no portion of the 
property. He was thus lamented by Sir Walter 
Scott : 

Thy t>ons rose* Hround tli(H» in light antl in l(>vc». 
All a fathor could hopr, all a frii^nd could approve ; 
What 'vails it th(» Uih» of thy son'ows t^) tell. 
In the springtinu' of youth and of pi'oniise they fell! 
Of the line of MaeKenneth ivniaiiKs not a male 
To lH*ar the pniud name of the Chief of Kintail. 

The Seaforth estates were inherited by his eldest 
surviving daughter, Lady Hood, who was returning 
from India a newly-made widow — "the white-coifed 
lassie from the East.*' Some few yeai's later she 
was the innocent cause of the death of her younger 
sister from an accident to a carriage which she was 
driving at the time. 

These events greatly interested Sir Walter Scott, 
who wrote to Mr. Morritt : 

"Our friend Lady Hood will now be Cabarfeidh 
(^=^stag-head, the Celtic designation of the Chief [of 
the Clan, taken from the family crest) . . . there are 
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few situations in which the cleverest women are so 
apt to be imposed upon as in the management of 
landed property, especially of a Highland estate. I 
do fear the accomplishment of the prophecy that 
when there should be a deaf Cabarfeidh the house 
was to fall." 

The fall soon followed. Lady Hood married Mr. 
Stewart, who assumed the name of Mackenzie. Lord 
Seaforth had already sold a part of Kintail. The 
remaining portion, the property in Ross, the church 
lands of Chanonry, the Barony of Pluscarden, and the 
island of Lewis were disposed of one after the other. 
All that remains are the ruins of Brahau Castle, and 
a last fraction of property now in the hands of 
trustees. 

Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, remarks : " Mr. 
Morritt can testify thus far, that he heard the 
prophecy quoted in the Highlands at a time when 
Lord Seaforth had two sons alive and in good health, 
and that it was certainly not made after the event," 
and he goes on to remark that Scott and Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy were most certainly convinced of its truth, 
as were also many others who had watched the latter 
days of Seaforth in the light of these predictions. 

The late Duncan Davidson of Tulloch, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Ross, wrote (May 21, 1878), 
" Many of these prophecies I heard of upwards of 
seventy years ago, and when many of them were not 
fulfilled, such as the late Lord Seaforth surviving his 
sons, and Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie's accident near 
Brahan, by which Miss Caroline Mackenzie was killed." 
He was a regular visitor at Brahau Castle, and often 
heard the predictions discussed among members of 
the family. (Cf. Mackenzie's History of the Mac- 
kenzies, p. 267.) 

A prophecy which has been handed down in Gaelic 
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verse relates to another branch ,of the family, the 
Mackeuzies of Rosehaugh : 

The heir of the Mackenzies will take 

A white rook out of the wood, 

And will take a wife from a music-house 

With his people against him. 

And the Heir will be great 

In deeds and as an orator 

When the Pope in Rome 

Will be thrown off his throne. 

Over opposite Creagh-a-ehow 

Will dwell a little lean tailor, 

Foolish James will be the Laird 

(When Wise James is the measurer) 

Who will ride without a bridle 

The wild colt of his choice. 

But foolish pride, without sense. 

Will put in the place of the seed of the deer 

the seed of the goat 
And the beautiful Black Isle will fall 
Under the iiile of the fishermen of Avoch. 

We can hear of no tradition of any literal taking 
of a white rook out of the wood,^ One of the 
Rosehaugh Mackenzies is said to have married a girl 
from a music hall, for which his people were natu- 
rally " against him." Sir George Mackenzie, Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, was celebrated as an orator, 
though he lived before the Pope suffered the loss of 
his temporal power. Mr. Maclennan of Rosehaugh, 
who says that he has heard these lines discussed ever 
since he was a boy, explains that the lean tailor was 
a pious man who frequently remonstrated with the 
Laird of Rosehaugh, known as Foolish James, as also 
did Wise James, one James Maclaren, who often 

* There is an old prophecy long current in South Uist as to the 
sig^ns of the changes which have taken place there, one of which was 
also the appearance of a white crow. An old man related to Father 
Allan Macdonald that he himself saw this at Kilbride the year it was 
lost to the old family. He says it was not wholly white, but only as 
compared with any other crow. He is sure it was a crow, ** it had 
the same style of conversation." 
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rebuked him for the freedom he allowed to his wife, 
" the wild colt " whom he chose from the music hall. 
None can deny that the ruin of the Mackenzies, 
whose armorial bearings are the deer's head with his 
horns, was brought about by "foolish pride without 
sense." The arms of the Fletchers are a goat, and as 
they now rule in Rosehaugh, the seed of the goat 
may be said to have taken the place of the seed 
of the deer. Perhaps one of the most curious details 
of this fulfilment of prophecy is the fact that the 
proprietor of Rosehaugh, who in 1856 assumed the 
name of Fletcher, is the son of an Avoch fisherman 
of the more humble patronymic of Jack. 

Though, from the first, the personal relations of the 
people with the new proprietors have never been other 
than friendly, there has been in Lewis, as elsewhere, a 
certain amount of friction on the subject of the land, 
and in some degree the same mistake of expecting a 
people, whose instincts and hereditary tendency are 
those of crofters, to become fishermen, only because it 
suited the proprietors to subtract land for sport and for 
large farms. 

Mr. Anderson Smith, an expert in the fisheries ques- 
tion, testifies that ** it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
fisheries, as at present conducted, are alone capable of 
supporting such a large and rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. . . . The Celtic races never seem to become 
thorough seamen. They are tillers of the soil, to 
which, in general, they are passionately attached." 
Hence there was, even in the Lews, work for the 
Crofter Commission, and the usual evidence was 
extracted as to the degeneracy of recent times. 

*' My recollections of Lewis go back for seventy years," 
says an aged Free Church minister. " How diflPerent 
the comfort and circumstances of the population of sixty 
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years ago ! All the people were then in a state of com- 
parative conifoi*t, having arable land and hill pasture 
for sheep and cattle, whereas now poverty and want 
largely predominate. 

" Increase of population cannot here be the cause of 
the immense diflPerence in the condition of the people. 
The present population (1883) of 3,489 is only some 488 
more than that of fifty years ago, when the parish had 
a population of 3,041, and when the circumstances of 
the people were much more comfortable. And this is 
so in the face of the large increase in the value of the 
fishing industry since 1831, affording a source of income 
to the people many times larger now than it was then. 
Why, then, the unfavourable condition of the people as 
contrasted with their condition then ? Simply because 
the large reaches of pasture ground then in their pos- 
session have been taken from the people since and are 
formed into sheep walks and deer forests." The same 
witness testifies that out of £20,000 rental yielded by 
the island, £12,000 comes from sportsmen and a few 
large farmers, though all the land now in possession of 
these farmers, except what was reclaimed by the late 
Sir James Matheson, had been reclaimed by the fore- 
fathers of the present crofter population. 

Or, again, what says the minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland in Stomoway, the very centre of 
the fishing industry? 

" It is evident to any one who knows the real state of 
the Highland crofters that the Commission has not been 
appointed a day too soon. Fifty or forty years ago they 
were quite comfortable and able to live well, but 
now they find it very difficult to make a bare living." 

Another witness, a solicitor, who had lived for fifty 
years in the island, set forth various grievances of 
the Crofters : that the statistics presented were not 
to be depended upon, that they are *' virtually factorial 
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figures, that families increase and holdings diminish." 
It was further asserted that emigration was no 
remedy in this island, that " for many a year to 
come every able-bodied man, with a taste for the sea is 
required in Lewis." 

The presence of the sportsman is sufficient explana- 
tion for the greater part of the discontent in Lewis, 
for he is not even of use as an employer of 
labour. Ho is naturally a passing visitor, whose pre- 
sence is disturbing rather than productive, and who 
probably, with mistaken generosity, overpays the few 
persons he employs, and unfits them doubly for their 
ordinary occupations. 

In all the complaints made there is nothing that is 
personal. Unlike other new proprietors, the Mathe- 
son family, including the late proprietor. Lady 
Matheson, are spoken of with unfailing respect, and 
it will never be forgotten that in the dreary years of 
1846-7 when others thought only of promoting emigra- 
tion, voluntary or involuntary. Sir James Matheson 
brought all his resources to the help of the famish- 
ing islanders. 

The original possessors of the island were the 
Macleods, and some small ruins of an ancient castle 
still testify to their existence. There is a tradition of 
another tower "built by Cromwell to awe the neigh- 
bourhood," but its very site is now uncertain. 

The old Seaforth Lodge is now superseded by a 
modern ** Castle," which, if not in itself of very impos- 
ing appearance, has at least the advantage of a most 
beautiful situation, surrounded not only by glorious 
and extensive woods, ^ but even by a flower garden 

* These must Iw of comparatively recent gi'owth, as we read in 
the Old Statistical Account that the proprietor had planted some 
trees near the house, hut all had failed except the allar [? alder], and 
mountain ash or rhodin [rowan tree]. 
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which might be the pride of any nobleman's seat in 
Britain, and which in these latitudes is especially 
remarkable as a triumph of taste, industry, and i>er- 
severance. The islanders are allowed access to the 
grounds within certain reasonable limitations, and 
such a tribute to the power of mind over matter 
cannot fail to have its effect upon the beauty-loving 
Celt. 

The Castle contains nothing of special interest unless 
it be a china bedstead, at which one gazes in much 
the same spirit as at the full-rigged ships which a 
sailor brings home at the bottom of a narrow necked 
bottle. As it is alleged of a certain boat, which 
shall be nameless, in which we crossed over to this 
island from Skye, that at a particular period of the 
voyage even the crew take to their beds, and as we can 
testify to the sufferings of even certain officers of His 
Majesty's Royal Navy on the same occasion, the prob- 
lem of how a china bedstead arrived on the island of 
Lewis seems to be beyond solution. 

Stories are still current about one Eonachan Dubh, 
a factor to Lord Seaforth, who seems to have been 
quite a "character." He could neither read nor write, 
but seems to have prospered, for he had a cow for 
every day in the year. Returning from Brahan 
Castle one day, he was asked what fine things he had 
seen there, and replied, "I saw tongs with a crown 
[i.e. tongs with rounded ends like crown pieces], a goad 
for embers [a poker], and a spoon for ashes [shovel]." 

The saying common among the other Islands, that 
the people of Lewis are " very far back," points to 
another of the anomalies characteristic of the island, 
its mixture of culture and superstition, prosperity and 
squalor. The houses are certainly among the worst 
we have seen, but the appearance of the people 
themselv^es is very superior to that of the population 
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of South Uist or Barra, where the houses are often 
equally wretched. We read that in 1845 there were 
sixty-seven slated houses in Stornoway, generally of 
two stories high» and a garret ; that there was ** a 
custom house, a town house, an assembly room and two 
schooh^ooms, one attorney, and one Roman Catholic 
priest, without an individual of a flock,*' fi*oni which 
we may gather that Protestantism gained au early 
hold upon the island. Mr. Anderson Smith (1874) 
tells U8 that fifty years before there was only one 
howl to drink out of in the Carloway district, and 
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that when the minister came from Lochs every thit 
Sunday, it had to be sent for from Dalebeg, three 
miles away ; the people ate out of a trough, such as I 
we have seen (tliough not now in use) in Eriskay, 
Whisky was made from oats, which were cut with I 
a^ sickle, but the barley crop was plucked up by tho 
ix>ot8. The grain, if w^anted at once, was dried in a I 
pot over the fire, and ground in a hatulmillp hut I 
generally there was a kiJn or two in every township. 
A field is still shown, called the *' tea field/' on| 
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account of its having been manured with tea from 
a wreck, which the people did not know how other- 
wise to utilize. Some queer things come of wrecks. 
A doctor in one of the Islands told us he had lately 
seen the Bay strewn with thousands of pills of a much 
advertised variety, which were being eagerly collected. 
Professional etiquette would not admit of his grati- 
fying our curiosity as to the effect of the salvage 
upon his practice. 

The people of Lewis are said to be extremely 
healthy, and, especially in the district of Uig, there are 
records of considerable longevity ; it is said too that 
tubercular consumption is unknown, except when intro- 
duced from towns on the mainland. There is, how- 
ever, the tradition of a disease which seized new-born 
infants about the fifth night after their birth, and from 
which no case of recovery is recorded. The infants 
of aliens did not suffer ; evidence was conflicting as 
to whether this still continues. 

Unlike other islands, where the difficulty is, and has 
long been, to get work, as late as 1845 we hear of 
labour being very scarce, principally on account of 
the fishing, but also of levies for the services. Wages 
at that period were sixpence a day, with two meals 
of meat and a dram, or eightpence without ; which 
does not suggest that living was dear half-a-century 
ago. 

The excellent roads now to be found all over the 
island were begun in 1741. Wo read, about the same 
time, that fine hares had lately been introduced by 
Seaforth, but that there were "no partridges, robins,- 
rooks or magpies." 

In 1759 a fortnightly post was established whicrh 
soon became weekly (Old. Stat. Ace). We hc5ar that 
there were twelve large farms and that some of the 
land was worth Ws. an acre. 
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The peat in Lewis seemed to us very poor, and it 
burnt with difficulty. Indeed at the Royal Hotel in 
Stomoway we had coal fires, the only place in the 
Hebrides except Tyree where we did not find peat. The 
peat beds in Lewis seem to cover the greater part of 
the island, but we were told that they were only about 
six feet deep and soon exhausted. Stomoway, Gress 
and the peninsula of Ey are the only districts where 
any sort of fertility is apparent. 

It is said that there is extraordinarily little crime in 
Lewis, and indeed the same may be said of all the 
Hebrides,^ The people are not litigious, which is 
fortunate, considering the nature of the arrangements 
for the administration of justice. For some time past 
there has been no sheriflF at all in those islands, 
which belong to Inverness. Part of Lewis belongs 
to Ross and there may be special arrangements 
for this bit of country ; otherwise any one in the 
Long Island down to Barra Head could not seek for 
justice >iearer than Portree in Skyo. It transpired 
in the evidence of the Crofter Commission that a 
certain factor in the Lews had boasted of appearing in 
sixteen capacities at the same time, including that of 
clerk of the School Board, distributor of stamps, clerk 
of the Harbour Trusts, collector of rates and local 
bank agent. 

It is said that Lewis was one of the latest settled 
of all the islands ; whether as being nearest to Norway 
and the more subject to raids from the Vikings, or as 

^ Aiuh-ew Heiulei'son, the severe critic of Doct^n* Johnson's 
Travels, remarks that "fewer peoph* c(^nie to an untimely end in 
Scotland in thirty years than at Tyhurn in one; and Burt, who, it 
nuist be remembered, was an English contractor visiting the 
Highlands on business, observes some twenty years later: ** We 
may v(»nture to affirm that ten Yorkshiremen lost their \\\e» for 
hoi-sc-stealing for one Highlandei' that died in a case of cattle- 
lifting." 
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furthest from loiia mu\ therefore from civiHscing 
influemreH, it would be difficult to decide. 

According to the ** Indwell er,'" himself a Morison, 
the inhabitants of Lewis^ are tlescended from three 
sourcen : **(!) Mores (now Morison), sou of RenannuK, 
tiatural §on to one of the Kings of Norway, (2) Iskair 
MttcAulH>% an Irishman. ('A) Macnaiele^ whose only 
daughter Torqnile [descended also from the King of 
Morway) ditl violently cut off immediately the whole 
race of Macnaide." 

I owe to the courtesy of Mr. Gibson, tlie headmaster 
of the Nicfilson Institute at Htornowny* the oppor- 
tunity of making a summary of the patronymics of the 
island as represented in the schools of the district, from 
which <*ne or two intei'esting historical facts may be 
inferred. 

The M orisons (or Mores) are indeed fairly numerous ; 
239 children of that name come from the three 
parishes of Uarvas, Lochs iind ITig. Tliey are liowever 
exceeded by the Macleotls. the patronymic uf the old 
chiefs of the Islands, who number 585, and by the 
Macdonalds (the name of the Lord of the Lsles) 
numerous in ahnost all the Islands, of whom tliere are 
here 364. The next to follow are the Mnckenzies^ — 184. 
These four names are held by 1,392 school children out 
of a total of 2,1)74. The only other names represented 
by over 100 children are Maekay, Maclean, Smith {i>f 
which the Gaelic equivalent is the more euphonioui» 
frow) Maciver and Macau lay. It is curious, as ^lossibly 
an evidence of the Iligldnnd clinging to familiar sur- 
roundings, to observe in how many cases a name 
belongs to a single district, denoting that a family 
tends to remain where it has once settled. For 
exani[>le, all the twenty Kennedys but one* and all the 
sixteen Macraes but one, come from Lochs; all the 
eighteen Buchanans but one, from Tig ; all the six* 
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toen Gillies, fifteen Grahams, eleven Gunus, eight 
Macleays, eight Mitchells, five Bulges, three Hunters, 
three Macfarquhars, three Rosses from the remote 
parish of Barvas. The Macsweens, Kerrs, Chisholms 
are found only in Lochs; the Macgregors, Beggs, 
Macneills, only in Uig. The presence of some obviously 
Scotch and English names, represented only by one or 
two children, Stewart, Beaton, Anderson, Practice, 
Young, is accounted for, probably, either by the fact 
that Stornoway is resorted to by Scotch and English 
fishermen, or because it is the depot of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. 

Perhaps nowhere is the question of names so in- 
teresting as in these Islands, "where indeed they are 
often important as traces of history. For example, 
the fact that the name of Macleod is still the most 
numerous in the island is confirmation of the tradition 
that the Macleods held Lewis till 1597, when Torquil, 
a disinherited son of the chief, recovered the island 
from the usurping occupant and conveyed it by deed 
to Kenneth, chief of the Mackenzies, a gift afterwards 
ratified at Court in 1607 when Kenneth Mackenzie was 
created Lord Mackenzie of Kintail. The Mackenzies, 
first distinguished by their bravery at the battle of 
Largs (1263), gradually rose on the ruins of the 
Macdonalds, when the lordship of the Isles was forfeited 
in the fifteenth century, though the Maedonald clan 
in its various branches remained, in cei'tain districts, 
powerful and numerous. Hence the Macdonalds occupy 
the second position. The Morisons, according to the 
" Indweller,'' are abundantly accounted for as among 
the oldest inhabitants, settled in the island before the 
battle of Largs brought the rule of the Vikings to an 
end. The Mackenzies are very naturally third in the 
list, and it is equally natural that the Mathesons should 
be only fifteenth with but fifty-four representatives, 
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as, until about abtty years ago, the clan had no con- 
neaciou with the blancL The low-country namea, 
though of reeent origin in Lewis, will long testify to 
another detail of its history, just as the English nanioa 
ill Tyree are a relic of the period of the ei'eetion of tho 
iouse. 
one of the schools, we tried the simple 
experiment of asking that every child of the name of 
Macneill should stand. About half the school rose to 
its feet. Then we asked that those whose mother was 
a Macneill should also stand, after which not more 
tlian a sixth of the school remained sitting. In Tyi'oe 
and Eriskay, for reasons already given, we found no 
prevailing patronymic ; in South Uist it seemed as if 
every one we met was, when we came to inquire, a 
Macdonald ; but inquiiy was necessarj^, as on iiccouiit 
of the lack of variety most jx^ople seemed to l>e knouni 
by their first names, often accompanied for further 
distinction by some epithet or by tlie name of their 
township ; hence the fashion of address of Father 
AlUin (Macdonald), or of Big Peter, or Black Donald, or 
Ian Boi-nish (name of the township)^ and so on. 

Lei^is, however, has historical uiuniunent^ beside 
which even the clan Macleod is of modern growth. 
The Standing-stones of Callernish, the Stonehengo of 
the Hebrides, are among the most famous in Bntiuii. 
They are situated in a wild spot on n tableland some* 
what raised above the peat bog which encircles them for 
miles. A few liouses are clustered at the foot of the 
hill beyond, and there is a little temperance inn, whore 
the friends of the Princess of Thule, on their way to 
Loch Roag, mysteriously drank whisky. The name 
Cullemish at onee suggests a Norse derivation, the 
affix nish generally denoting a point ; but those who 
woidd seek a more remote origin for this mysterious 
monument derive the name from call, a circle, aim of 
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the judge, and tjhf/iH of sorcery ; hence Callmmgheh^ 
which would denote a pla<*e of assembly or of judge- 
ment. Though the depth of the slow-growing peat 
w^hich surrounds the base of the stones (we were told 
that some six feet had been cleared away) would sug- 
gest a more remote antiquity, many think that it is of 
Norse origin, for small counterparts of this monument 
are pretty frequent in Iceland, where they are variously 
regarded as battle-sites or as places of assembly. The 
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ground plan is that of a recumbent lona cross, that ts, a 
Latin cross with a halo encircling the junction of the 
anus, the top of the cross pointing almost due west* 
Hence there are some advocates for the theory that it 
is of Columban origin. The whole question of such 
stones is so wrapped in mystery tliat one can only state 
the dirc^etion of conjecture. Possibly the following 
thc;ory of the " Indweller *' may however be eliminat^Ml* 
** It is left by traditione that these were a sort of men 



ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS 

converted into stones by ane inchanter. Others affinn 
that they were set up in places for devotion ; but the 
places where they stand are so far from any such sort 
of stones to be seen or found either above or below 
ground that it cannot but be admired how they could 
be carried there " — (like the china bed at Stomoway). 

There are, moreover, two subsidiary circles on an 
opposite hill at a short distance, all, I believe, pointing 
in the direction of the Atlantic and the setting sun. 

The celebrated Dun of Carloway is of its kind perhaps 
the most perfect in Scotland, and there are several 
others, mostly on islands in small lochs. 

Of the many remains of chapels now largely buried 
in sand, some of the most interesting are in the wild 
district of Barvas,* the most primitive part of the 
Islands. It was to our great regret that we never 
penetrated to the Butt of Lewis, the most northerly 
point of the island, and far wilder than anything to 
be now seen in the much frequented St. Kilda. The 
largest Church is St. Mulvay, fifty feet long by twenty- 
four broad, outside measurement, the walls being about 
four feet thick, which reduces the inside measurement 
to sixteen feet. 

The visitor to Barvas should not omit to see the 
manufacture of the erogans or boUachans still made 
by the old women of the district for domestic use. 
They are pots or jars with a wide mouth not ungraceful 
in shape, moulded in the hand, without tools, from the 
local red clay, and hardened in the sun. Then warm 
milk is put into them, and boiled slowly over a peat 
fire, which produces a fairly good glaze. They must 
at one time have been in common use in the Islands, 

* S. Peter's, HalM)st ; S. Thomas, Swainlx)8t ; S. Clement's, 
North Dell ; Holy Ci-oss, South Galson ; S. Bridgt»t, Borve ; S. 
Peter's, Lower Strnther; S. Mary's, Upper Barvas; S. John 
Baptist, Bragir, should be specially notictKl. 
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as wo saw some in Tyree and heard of them in Skye 
and elsewhere. 

At Melista there are the remains of a nunnery called 
"Tedgh na n cailichan don," "the house of the old black 
women." 

On the peninsula of Eye, near Stornoway, the burial 
ground surrounding the old chapel (or Teampul as these 
Columban Churches are called) is still in use, as dre 
many others elsewhere, and we were told that the old 
sentiments so far linger that the people still bury their 
dead with their feet to the east. A worthy minister, 
anxious to stamp out " a Popish superstition," set the 
example of burying his own relatives north and south, 
but it was quite in vain. Moreover, we noted with 
interest that a boy relating a story of an apparition 
which met him on the way to school, said, " I had only 
just time to bless myself (obviously a relic of the days 
when the sign of the cross would have been made) 
when it disappeared." Another informant, speaking of 
a deceased relative, used the phrase, " God bless him," 
evidently the remains of the old " God rest his soul." 
Old beliefs, which have taken hold of the life of the 
people, die hard, and that in more directions than one. 

Only a few months ago a Free Kirk Elder was visited 
by a witch who wanted a glowing peat, for her fire had 
gone out, which is unlucky. Hospitality compelled him 
to oblige her at all risks, and " besides, you never know 
what may happen when the like of them are crossed. 
But it would not do to let her have a share in anything 
that belongs to you. You might as well let her have 
your hair, or the parings of your nails, instead of 
putting them in among the stones of the wall of the 
house, as one always should. So when she got the 
peat, he put a similar one into the tub of water by the 
door. In a minute she came back, and said the peat had 
gone out, and she got another, red and glowing from the 
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fire, and hc^ put another one into the tuh. Then a^ain 
she eame hack and the same thing happened a third 
time, after which, when he looked into the water, there 
were three lumps of beautiful butter/* which but for 
the Elder H forenight would have come for the witch 
and not for himself. 

Truly, Lewis is in some respects an anomalous island, 
an island of contrasts, the contrasts of poverty and 
prosperity* of the old and the new, the romantic and 
the commonplace. One may drive to the Seal cave of 
Gress which runs back into the conglomerate for two 
hundred yards or more, and of which Anderson 8mith 
sayii, **It is a much more imagination-stirring and weird - 
like cavern than the more celebrated cave of Staffa," 
and then one may come back and eiit Italian ices in 
Stornoway I 

One of the objects of interest deHcribed by the '* In- 
dweller " we did not manage to locate. 

" There is a little island hard by the coast where it is 
said that pigmies lived some tyme by reason they ftutl, 
by searching, some small bones in the earth**; 8t*ind- 
ing among the giant stones at Callemish one feel^ one- 
self such a pigmy, such a peii: anachronism, that if the 
green-coated men of peace, the daoine sithe^ shouhl open 
their green hillocks and come out into the daylight, 
one could hardly feel surprise, luiless it were that they 
should brave the wrath of the Free Kirk Elders by the 
gaiety of their fairy dance. Everj^where in the Islands, 
singly or in circles, the Standing-stones are impressiv^e, 
guarding their secret in the solitiiry places of the earth, 
their past known only to the hills, memorials of a time 
to which no one can put a date, of a religion of which 
no one knows the creed, of lawgivei*s whose code is 
forgotten, of a race which we cannot even identify. 
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Note an the Brahan Seer. 

The following account of similar prophecies elsewhere is borrowed 
fiH>m Tfie Oban Telegraph (April 27, 1888). 

The records of Argyll tell of a seer known as Niven Macvicar, the 
first Reformed minister of Inverary, who preached under a rock 
until a church was built for him, called after him Cill Ghillenaoimh 
— Niven*s preaching and burying place ; it was built in an old bury- 
ing ground, pronounced now Cillnuile, and in English, Killmalieu. 

His principal prophecy was about a dyke not then built. "This 
dyke was built foi* the most part by Duke John, the fiftieth duke, 
and begins at the Garrora Bridge, and goes along the side of the 
road to the Stronshire Cottage, and after numerous windings enters 
the sea at Rudha nam Frangach. He pi'ophesied that an enemy 
would come secretly into the place and siu*prise the inhabitants 
within the crooked dyke, and that 'a sanguinary battle would take 
place at a spot named from this prophecy Ath-nan-lann (the Sword 
Ford). At this ford the heat of the liattle was to take place ; and so 
much were the men to l>e engaged in the strife that a man born with 
only one hand would hold three kings' horses ; and so great would 
be the slaughter there that people would walk dry shod on the bodies 
of the slain across the ford ; that the I'tiveiis would drink their full 
of man's blood, and the I'iver would run with blood ; that the in- 
habitants would l>e defeated, and that an old lame white horse would 
carry all that i^emained of 8iol Diai-mid ((.'Ian Campbell) over Kern 
Drom, near Tyndrum ; and that after that day one would travel in 
Ai»gyllshire forty miles without seeing a chimney smoke or hearing 
a (rock crow." 

When the Mai-cjuis of Argyll is said to have asktHl of this pei*son, 
** What death shall I die-'" the parson replied, ** YouMl Ik* l)eheiided, 
my loi-d." "What death will you yourself die?" ** I shall l)e 
drowntnl. my loixl." Then the Martinis said, ** I will prevent that," 
and sent the parson to reside in Stirling with a servant to attend to 
him. One night the drum l>eat an alarm of tire, and the servant 
i-an to see what was the matter. As he did not i-eturn soon the 
parson attempted U) go out, and fell from an outside stair into a 
hogshead for catching rainwater. When his gillie i-eturned, he 
found the parson f(»et uppermost in the Initt and quite deiui. 

Other of the Brahan Seer s prophecies which have an interest for 
us as relating to the Islands, are as follows : 

"The day will come when the Lewsmen shall go forth with their 
hosts to battle, but they will l)e turned back by the jaw lx>ne of an 
animal smaller than an ass," wa.s a prediction accounttnl ridiculous 
and quite incomprehensible until it was fulfilled in a remarkable, 
but very simple, manner. 

Th(^ Seaforth estates, foi-feited after the '1.5, were restored shortly 
before the '45. On this accoimt it was considered desirable that 
Seaforth, though still a .lacobite at heart, should not take part in 
any new rising. When the news canie, he set out with a friend 
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and travelled by night in the direction of Poolewe. Wliile in con- 
cealment near the shore, they saw two ships entering the bay, hav- 
ing on board a large number of armed men, whom they at once 
recognized as Seaforth*s followers from the Lews, raised and com- 
manded by Captain Colin Mackenzie. Lord Seaforth had just been 
making a repast of a sheep's head when he espied his retainers, and 
approaching the ships with the sheep's jaw bone in his hand, he 
waved it towards them and ordered them to return to their homes 
at once, which command they obeyed by turning back for Stomo- 
way. 

On another occasion, Coinnaich Odhar pi'edicted that "When the 
big-thumbed sheriffs officer, and the blind man of the twenty-four 
fingers, shall be together in Barra, Macneill may be making ready for 
the flitting." This prediction, well knoT^-n in Barra for generations, 
has been most literally fulfilled. On a certain occasion a blind man 
from Benbecula having six fingers on each hand and six toes on each 
foot, went to collect alms in South Uist, and afterwards decided to 
proceed to Barra. He crossed over in the same boat with **Maor 
nan Ordagan morah " (the Sheriff-officer of the Big Thumbs), who 
was on his way to serve a sunmions of ejectment on the unfortunate 
Chief of Barra. Iain MacAonghaisic Caluni, the man who served 
as g^ide to the blind beggar, was living at the time when Mr. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie published the story (1882). We also gleaned the 
same story in Barra, with the jiddition that when Macneill heai-d 
they had come to EoligaiTy, he said, **This is the man who is to put 
me out of Bana," and talked of shooting them, which sounds like a 
local variant. 

"The day will come when the old wife with the footless stocking 
will drive the Lady of Clanranald from Nunton House in Benbt'- 
cula." Old Mi's. Macdonald, whose husband took the farm of Nunton, 
was probably one of the last to wear those primitive articles of dress 
once common in the Highlands. Clanranald and his Lady wei*e 
compelled to leave the island, and the descendants of the Call leach 
luiin MogaUy as Mi-s. Macdonald wjis called, have long occupied the 
ancient residence of Clanranald of the Isles. 

Among other prophecies which have lH*en definitely fulfilled ai-e 
the following, mmle, it should Ik? renieniliered, some 240 yeai*s ago. 
"Strange as it may seem to you this day, the time will come when 
full-rigged ships will be seen sailing eastward and westward by the 
back of Toni-na-hurich"(the far-famed Fairies' Hill near Inverness). 
This has been literally fulfilled by the making of the Caledonian 
Canal. 

"The clans will flee from their native coiuitry l)efore an army of 
sheep." "The day will come when the Big Sliec»p (laiderstocKi to 
mean deer) will overrun th(» coiuitiy luitil th(»y meet the Northern 
Sea." "The ancient jn-oprietors of the soil shall give plac(» to strangt* 
merchant proprietors, and the whole Highlands shall Iwconie on*' 
huge deer forest ; the whole country will be so utt4»i*ly desolaUnl and 
depopulated that the crow of a cock shall not 1h' heai*d north of 
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Dniim-Uachdair (in Kintail); the people will emigrate to islands 
now unknown, but which shall yet be discovered in the boundless 
oceans." Comment upon these is needless. With respect to the 
clearances in Lewis, he said, *'Many a long waste feannag (i.e. rig 
once arable) wOl yet be seen between Uig of the mountains and 
Ness of the plains," a pi*ediction which has been fulfilled to the 
letter. 

The following does not concern our district, but is too striking to 
be omitted. The Seer, called to Culloden on business, was passing 
what is now known as the Battlefield, when he exclaimed, *'Oh, 
Drummossie, thy bleak moor shall, ere many generations have passed 
away, be stained with the best blood of the Highlands. Glad am I 
that I will not see that day, for it will be a fearful time ; heads will 
be lopped off by the score, and no mercy will be shown on either 
side.",' 

The Seer one day, pointing to the now celebrated Strathpeffer 
mineral wells, said, "The day will come when this disagreeable 
spring, with thick-crusted surface and unpleasant smell, shall be put 
under lock and key, so great will be the crowd of people that will 
press to drink its waters." 
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CHAPTER XVI 
LEWIS AND ITS FISHER FOLK 

LEAVING the wilder country north and north-west 
of Lewis, and crossing endless miles of grey moor- 
land, diversified only by black patches of peat, or grey 
lochs of sullen water, we come to Stornoway. Here 
we have paved streets and rows of shops, several 
varieties of Churches, even villas \%nth '* bedded out " 
gardens, which would pass muster in a London suburb 
— ^a place where people pay calls, read the ladies' papers, 
and have afternoon tea. 

Just as one thinks of kelp and Tyree, of poverty and 
South Uist, of officialism and Loch Maddy, so one 
inevitably associates Stornoway with fish and educa- 
tion. The shops and the villas and the church-going 
finery are an accident, the real Stornoway smells of 
fish and reeks of education ; and in regard to both 
interests one finds much that is characteristic, much 
that well repays one for inquiry. 

In spite of considerable difference of detail and 
surroundings, the fishery problem is much the same 
in all the Islands. In Stornoway, however, the capital 
of the fishing world of the west coast, it naturally 
reaches its climax ; and had the relations between 
proprietor and people been such as they are in South 
Uist, or even Tyree, the brave little town would never 
have arrived at its present degree of prosperity. 

But the people, in spite of occasional errors on both 
sides, have been generously and considerately treated ; 
and in Stornoway, with its shops and hotels and 
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Churches, its viUas and gardens, its harbour, its 
orderly officials, its police, its poorhouse, its courts, 
its Banks, its general activity, we see what can be 
done, under fair conditions, by the same people who, 
otherwise dealt with, are condemned, wholesale, as idle 
and ungrateful. 

Even in Lewis, where the industry has reax^hed its 
height, where the facilities for transport are so much 
better than elsewhere, and where there is some co- 
operation and local organization, we are told by those 
most cognizant of the subject that the population can 
never be supported by the fisheries alone, that the 
fishing-trade can never be much more than a help to 
the people, that eveiy acre annexed for sport is sub- 
tracted from the living of the poor. 

The minister of Uig, giving evidence before the 
Commission and speaking from a life-long familiarity 
with the conditions of the people, stated : " There is 
a notion prevalent with some that the people, or at 
least many of them, should become exclusively fisher- 
men, and that this would leave them better off than 
they are at present. I wish very strongly to impress 
upon the Commissioners the folly of this view ^md the 
danger of entertaining it. The herring-fishing is 
carried on for two months of the year on the east-side 
of the island. During the remainder of the year the 
native population prosecute the ling-fishing exclusively. 
I should also mention that for two or three months in 
the year they go as hired men to tlie east-coast 
herring-fishing." 

The east-coast fishing, though very variable, may in 
certain years be remunerative. The men go mainly to 
Peterhead and Fraserburgh, and take their chance, 
following the herring round the coast, and selling it 
at so much a eran, i.e. a deep barrel. Often they bring 
home from £20 to £30 each, which sui>i>orts their 
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families through the worst of the winter. Then, re- 
turning early in September, they fish for lythe and 
saithe, while the women get in the harvest. 

The lobster fishing, once profitable, is now declining, 
and no pains are taken to cultivate oysters, which might 
do well in the calm lochs and bays of the east coast, 
if only some one with capital could take the matter in 
hand. It is out of the question for the people them- 
selves to undertake the experiment, the first step of 
which is to lodge £60 in advance, with the certainty of 
other costs to follow. 

" The Crown," says Mr. Anderson Smith, " is the 
most mercenary and least satisfactory landlord to deal 
with. Others may be negligent, the Crown is oppres- 
sive," from which we gather that there were some 
islands with which Mr. Anderson Smith had not made 
personal acquaintance ! He points out (op. cit p. 415) 
that what is required is some cheap and simple means 
of getting grants for oyster or lobster beds and other 
small undertakings, and, above all, compensation for 
improvements on Crown-fishing with no Government 
rackrenting allowed. On the part of the proprietors 
there should be the granting of facilities for building 
small piers, and right of settlement at reasonable cost 
on lands near to the foreshores. 

The salmon rivers are, of course, a feature of the 
"sport," so productive — to the landlord. We read 
that in old times salmon was sold at a penny a 
pound, and the " Indweller," already quoted, speaking 
of a river in Barvas, half-a-mile long, which connects 
a freshwater loch with the sea, says that "in 1585 
it was observed that there were 3,000 great salmon 
taken in that small portion of river." 

It is also alleged by older writers, as well as by 
Mr. Anderson Smith, that many species of fish of little 
value elsewhere are firm and well-tasted here. 
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The fishing operations, even from the practical point 
of view — all questions of the science of breeding and 
preservation apart — are far more complicated than the 
mere outsider is at all likely to realize. A recent 
writer in the Quarterly Review^ July, 1901, touches on 
some interesting points, which he has obviously ob- 
served for himself, a privilege which has not been ours. 
We talk about "poor" fishermen and "ignorant" 
fishermen ; it is a becoming lesson in humility to 
learn that the mere question of nets is one involving 
much knowledge and experience. 

"Four dififorent kinds of net may be enumerated. 
The trawl scrapes the sandy bed of the sea, scooping 
up everything that moves in its path. The tranmael 
is a fixed wall of meshes, generally laid among the 
rocks, with deep purses, in which the wandering fish 
entangle themselves. The drift net, which may be 
likened to a moving trammel, drives through the water 
ahead of the smacks, and enmeshes every herring or 
mackerel that strikes it. Omitting some less impor- 
tant patterns of net, we have as our fourth type the 
seine or scan, a corked and leaded net, which is 
* shot ' with the aid of a rowing boat close in shore 
in a circle. Its method of working is thus a com- 
promise between trawl and trammel. 

" Each method of netting has its followers, and the 
trawlers, drifters and seaners of any large fishing 
community may be regarded professionally, and in 
some parts indeed socially as well, as distinct castes, the 
adept at one method being often totally unfitted to earn 
his living at any other. Dire necessity, it is true, may 
compel fishermen of one class to turn their hands to 
another, but such transferred activity is rare. This 
distinction between the various sections of the fishing 
population is scarcely common knowledge with those 
who hq,ve not resided for a time in their midst ; and 
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we have even recounted instances of profound ignor- 
ance on the subject, in gentlemen who sit for these 
fishing constituencies in the House of Commons, and 
are proudly alluded to with a conscious dignity of 
ownership by those hard-worked electors, with the 
nature of whose occupations they are so slightly 
acquainted. To the uninitiated, fishing appears to be 
unskilled rather than skilled labour. A fisherman is 
just a fisherman, and not a drifter, or seaner, or 
hooker ; and few persons are aware of the deep- 
rooted prejudices and jealousies that demarcate the 
men of different methods." 

It seems almost incredible that there should not be 
" as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it," but 
such is in fact the melancholy truth ; and just as 
England is looking forward to the extinction of her 
coal mines, so the west-coast fisherman is not only 
looking forward, but in certain cases is already ex- 
periencing the exhaustion of his fishing grounds ; and 
in both cases to some extent for the same reasons — that 
the alien is allowed to profit, and that it does not seem 
to be any one's business to prevent the individual from 
enriching himself at the expense of the ultimate public 
good. Even as I write, the newspapers are reporting 
the co-operation of Welsh coal owners with a view to 
the direction and organization of output ; but again 
and again our enlightened Government entirely refuses 
to consider the enforcing of any such policy, in regard 
to fish, as the coal owners are voluntarily proposing for 
themselves. 

And yet the fishing question is of more pressing 
consequence because more remediable. If those who 
cut down the forests of the outer Hebrides had planted 
as well as destroyed, it would have been to the per- 
manent advanttige of the health, climate and cultiva- 
tion of the Islands ; like these selfish destroyers of 
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old, with no thought for posterity, our lawgivers are 
absolutely refusing to give attention alike to the pos- 
sible replenishing and the imminent exhaustion of our 
waters. 

The most evident of the grievances calling for redress 
is that of the abuse of the alien steam-trawler, which 
sweeps the bottom of the sea, and destroys far more 
than it takes away ; disturbing the spawning-beds, and 
shoals of school-fish, crushing young fish in the beams, 
and breaking tackle and fishing gear spread by other 
fishermen. Such attempts at legislation as have already 
been made have been mainly in the direction of restric- 
tion of area, but this, as has already been pointed out, 
is constantly evaded, and a trawling-boat will often 
come in by night, do infinite damage even before it is 
perceived, and be ofif before any steps can be taken to 
arrest its movements. 

Experts tell us, moreover, that even the methods of 
the fishermen themselves, both those belonging to the 
district and the visitors from the east-coast, are not 
entirely blameless, and require supervision and control. 
Be that as it may, few seek to deny that while the 
division of profits is spread over an ever extended area, 
the "bad years" are increasingly frequent. 

To come, as we did only last June, from the repose 
and silence of other islands into the Babel of a 
Stornoway evening, is a curious and surprising experi- 
ence. The pearl-coloured tints of sky and sea which 
follow a calm sunset in the Hebrides, the distant purple 
hills, the grey plain of the open country, all are there ; 
but the rare meeting of a home-returning shepherd, of 
a girl carrying a basket of peat for the evening fire, of 
the old woman weary with a long day's herding, all 
friends, known to us by name and kindly acknowledg- 
ing our evening greeting, this, the familiar human 
element, is wanting. Instead we have a motley crowd, 
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largely of strangers, speaking in tongues that sound harsh 
and strange ; for only here and there one catches the 
usually predominant Gaelic ; instead, there is the plaintive 
sing-song of the low country Scot, the guttural of the 
east-coast, the provincial utterance of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, or the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, or, 
stranger still, the Babel-sounds of Dutch or German, or 
even Russian. Even the Jew is not wanting on this 
Rialto of the north. The day's work is done, the night 
work not yet begun. The men have perhaps had their 
afternoon rest, and are smoking their evening pipe ; the 
women, in holiday attire, are walking up tind down or 
standing about in bright-coloured groups, knitting the 
inevitable stocking, and, often enough, betraying their 
own local origin by its make and quality. No sportsman, 
catered for with dainty fingers at country-house fire- 
sides, can show " tops " to compare for skill and elabora- 
tion with these produced by the fish-curing girls of 
some of the Islands and east-coast stations; patterns 
never yet written down, designs handed from genera- 
tion to generation, marvellous to the uninitiated. It 
is to be for ever regretted that the introduction by 
wandering pedlars and visitants from Glasgow, of 
hideous aniline dyes, has been encouraged by English 
purchasers, and that the people are learning to buy 
inferior wool of the crudest reds and greens instead 
of using the fleeces of their own sheep and the beauti- 
ful colourings of the lily-roots and heather-tops which 
have been their pride and distinction for generations. 
All is decorous and orderly ; their dresses varied and 
picturesque, ranging from the "mutch" of the east- 
coast fishwife to the conventional form and livid 
colouring of the English girls from Grimsby or Yar- 
mouth. The local costume, however carefully reminis- 
cent of last year s visitor, generally betrays itself from 
lack of variety in form or material, and we traced a 
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trimming of wavy braid, probably imported by some 
merchant in Stornoway, tiirough half the villages in 
the island. One always reflected with satisfaction that 
the flimsy stuffs of mainland manufacture, with which 
the native girls were rivalling their summer visitants, 
would soon perish in such a climate and with such 
service, and that before long they would be back in 
their own tweeds of softer colouring and more dignified 
outline. Meanwhile the gay colourings were not un- 
acceptable among the sober tints of earth and sky. 

At sunrise the whole scene is changed. The harbour 
is a forest of masts, the sails are folded away ; here and 
there a lantern, fastened to the mast, has been forgotten, 
and the light is dimly twinkling in the early sunshine. 
In every boat men are hauling up from the bottom the 
great red-brown nets full of silver fish, while scores of 
girls with bare heads and shortened skirts stand in 
orderly rows beside great wooden troughs, into which 
the gleaming spoils are cast, in deep basketf uls. Then, 
with incredible rapidity and a skill learnt from danger 
avoided, they slit and gut the fish, casting them, one by 
one, into the barrels which stand in rows beside them. 
How the palms of their liands escape a horrible accident 
a hundred times a day is a problem to the uninitiated, but 
we are assured that accidents are very rare. The island- 
women are said to be especially skilful, and their services 
in much demand. The Dutch fishermen cure for them- 
selves, and the east-coast men bring women with 
them, but extra hands are often wanted. Stornoway 
alone possesses some eighty or ninety lassies, and some 
two thousand inhabitants are engaged just now in 
fishing ; so with the temporary immigration the fishing- 
population is very large at the present time, although 
we are assured that some two-thirds of the foreign 
fleet has already gone elsewhere, a fact which, in face 
of the close-packed forest of masts, it is difficult to 
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apprehend. The scene in curiously characteristic. There 
IH none of the chatter which accompanies any p^regarious 
work in the fishhig-quarters of Dieppe and Boulogne, 
Now and then the men on the boats shout to each other, 
or to the women ashore, but there is no mere talk. The 
scene however is not silent. The air is rent with the 
shrieks of thousands of gulls, and the flapping of their 
wings as they hover in myriads, darting and swooping 
at the refuse thrown to them, is distinctly audible. They 
are the scavengers of the occasion, taking a useful and 
definite share of the work in progress. 

As we turn away in the direction of our hotels which, 
facing the bay*head, alfords us a lingering view <jf 
the scene, we meet certain lounging gentlemen whose 
appearance might perplex a stranger. No tourists are 
they, affecting the air of sportsmen ; no real sportsmen 
effecting nothing at all; but trim and well-dressed, 
unmistakably commercial, canny Scots some of them, 
silent English, voluble Frenchmen, heavy German, even 
the Dutchman whom we saw last night in his wooden 
shoes, now alert, and with an eye to business. Merchants 
they are, every one of them, waiting till the fish shall 
be cleaned, salted, and measured into crans to be sold 
in open market and carried off in the little steamboats 
that are standing outside in the bay. Some, it may be, 
however, have a contract with certain boats and do not 
buy as the fish comes in, as do others. 

An important and interesting feature of Stornoway 
life is that it is one of the depots of the Naval Reserve 
for the west of Scotland, and, naturally, a centre of 
attraction towards naval life for the whole of the 
Long Island. Tht* pnrticular aspect in which the Naval 
B4>serve is presented to most of us is that of the coast- 
guard, which is entirely recruited from able-bodied navy 
men who have seen nine years service, and who are 
moreover kept up to a high standard of elticiency by 
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regular drill and inspection, and are ready and liable to 
be called upon at any hour for active sea-service. 

The primary and obvious duty of the coastguard is 
of course the protection of our shores ; but when one 
passes the little white-washed stations with their flag- 
staff and parallelogram of garden, on some lonely 
promontory overlooking the Atlantic, one realizes that 
there must be work for them other than the prevention 
of smuggling. And indeed their work as protectors of 
life and property in such spots as these is both difficult 
and dangerous, for they serve the Board of Trade and 
the Admiralty, as well as the Customs, and on the 
storm-beaten shores of the west-coast of Scotland they 
have a wide field for noble and quiet heroism. When 
sitting comfortably at breakfast we read in the paper 
of a wreck (off the Hebrides, it may be), and we say 
carelessly, "It is all right, no life lost," we little realize 
all that has probably been dared and endured in cheating 
the hungry waves of their prey. When a ship is in 
distress, the coastguard, on the look-out night and day, 
signals or fires back an assurance of help at hand, and 
the wonderful rocket apparatus is at once brought into 
use. The sending of a line by means of a rocket so 
that it shall arrive on board a ship tossing wildly on a 
boiling sea, while a heavy gale is madly raging at every 
human effort, is often a difficult, sometimes a hopeless 
task. Again and again the attempt is made against 
fearful odds, and at last the coastguardsmen see their 
efforts rewarded, and the line is drawn in ; the hawser 
follows, and the frail-looking basket or "trousers- 
buoy" carries out the brave expert, and the grand work 
of rescue begins. The coastguardsmen are not only the 
last to leave the wreck, but, from the time she is left by 
the captain and the crew, they become responsible for 
every spar and every morsel of cargo which it may be 
possible to redeem from the fury of the waves. The 
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brief announcement which we read so carelessly may- 
be the record of deeds of endurance and heroism hardly 
to be paralleled in the annals of the Victoria Cross. 

Often the coastguardsmen have to spend hours in the 
water conveying help, it may be, to fellow-creatures 
struggling in the waves, or perilously floating on rafts 
and spars. The victims of the shipwreck are taken to 
the coastguard station and fed and warmed, often 
restored to life, and kindly cared for till help reaches 
them. 

The Naval Reserve, moreover, supplies our light- 
houses. A visit to the Skerryvore or the Dubh 
Eartach, or Barra Head, or the Flannan Island light- 
house, is a revelation not only of human skill, but of 
human endurance and heroism, which can hardly fail to 
produce a permanent effect upon one's view of life. 
Now and then some ghastly tragedy, such as the 
Flannan Island catastrophe of last year, reveals the 
hideous possibilities of lighthouse existence. We had a 
talk with William Ross, the sole survivor, the one man 
who, according to the regular rotation, happened to be 
on shore at the time. He had photographs of his three 
companions, one of * them a fine young man, over six 
feet high, only twenty-nine years of age. "We were 
all good friends," he said, showing us a group of the 
four, himself included ; "and we never even had a 
chance to bury them." "And it might just as well have 
been himself," his wife interjected, looking round upon 
her bonnie children and her orderly home. And then 
he told us how the weather being rough, those in the 
look-out house were hardly surprised that the light 
should be obscured, as was sometimes the case in a 
heavy sea-fog ; but when the storm somewhat subsided, 
and eleven days passed, and still no light shone out, they 
became alarmed, and went across the dangerous minch, 
to find not a trace of the three brave men upon whose 
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life, as upon their work, had fallen the silence of 
eternal darkness. The lighthouse stands upon a perpen- 
dicular cliff, and some 200 feet down the zig-zag path 
which leads to the landing-plax^e, is a ledge or small 
terrace, where various ropes and landing-gear are stored, 
roardy for use. It is supposed that the men may have 
gone down to rescue implements, the loss of which 
would have been very serious, and that they were swept 
away in the attempt. Looking at the photograph of • 
the scene, it seemed to us incredible that even the fierce 
waves of the open Atlantic could reach such a height as 
this, but our friend assured us that it not infrequently 
happened. He had also been at the Skerryvore, but we 
could not wonder that he should now feel unequal to 
further lighthouse work, and that the authorities had 
considerately placed him in a coastguard station, upon 
another and more accessible island, a post lonely and 
perilous enough, but with none of the hideous possi- 
bilities of a home on a solitary storm-beaten rock in the 
open Atlantic. 

Such, varied by signalling to passing ships and by 
gun practice, is the life of the men of the Naval 
Reserve, as none know better than the islanders who 
see it in its most heroic and dangerous aspects. It seemed 
to us therefore the more creditable, that no less than 
2,558 men were drilled at Stornoway last year, including 
567 newly enrolled. By the courtesy of Mr. Beedle, the 
divisional officer, we were allowed to see the buildings 
and apparatus in use, and to be present at various kinds 
of drill, including that of the life-saving apparatus and 
signalling to shore, which are perfectly understood by all 
the men, and constantly practised. A rifle-range is rented 
from the local Company of Artillery, and there is also a 
sea-range for heavy guns. We learnt that 5,000 rounds 
are fired annually, and that the practice is at a range 
of 600 yards. A certain number of men are constantly 
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under instruction, while those who have arrived at 
full ef!i(»ieuey havo to come up for inspection and drill 
for a fortnight during the year, often walking ininienHe 
distances for the purpose. These \isits ttre» however, a 
sort of festive occasion, and they value the opportunity 
of intercourse with old friends. They are, for the 
most part, of excelleut physique, in sjiite of a life of 
poverty and hardship, the larger niuiiber of them 
being crofters, cottars, and crofter fishermen. Their 
average height is five feet eight, and many are even up 
to six feet three. They showed the characteristic High- 
lunfl earnestness in all thoir work, and the intentneas 
of their expression when under instruction was almost 
painful to witness. All considerations of public utility 
apart> such revelation of orderly life, such discipline, 
such enforced neatness of appearance, dignity of 
carriage and propriety of conduct and habits, as even 
the t-einporary privilege of their life at the depot per- 
mits, cannot fail to modify their entire existence. 

Their public utility can scarcely be over-rated. To 
quote the words of Captain J. T. Newall, late Indian 
Staff Corps, and familiar with the island and its 
people : *' From an Imperial pf»int of view, any un- 
necessary expatriation of the islanders of the western 
coast would be, as it has been, a national loss* These 
islands, Skye especially, once formed a depot from 
which was drawn some of the finest fighting material in 
the British Army. At present, in the Lews, there is a 
considerable number of Navy Reserve men.*' 

He wrote in 1889, and I believe that under the 
present able management, and the pleasant personal 
relations of the oflicers witli their Highland recruits, 
the numWr is considerably on the increase. The lover 
of the Islands who is truly anxious for the develop* 
ment of the best cbaracteristies of the people cannot 
but rejoice at this. The personal element, the influence 
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of the chiefs has always been so strong an incentive 
to the service of the country, that when this was 
withdrawn, there seemed real danger of actual indiffer- 
ence to public duty. Sir Walter Scott quotes an 
Argyllshire chieftain who said, " I have lived to woeful 
days. When I was young, the only question asked 
concerning a man's rank was, how many men lived 
on his estate; then it came to be how many black 
cattle he could keep ; but now they only ask how 
many sheep the lands will carry." ^ 

Six Highland regiments formed part of the conquer- 
ing force at Seringapatam, and we who have lived to 
see the horrors of the field of Magersfontein may glory 
still in the brave deeds of our valiant countrymen, 
perhaps all the braver and more glorious that their 
incentive is the less. 

Sheriff Nicolson's poem, A Highland Marching Song, 

to the tune of Angus O'Mhdrag, should be learnt in 

every Highland school. He begins with a worthy 

battle cry : 

He that weai»s the kilt * should be 
Erect and free as deer on heather. 

When he heai*s the bag-pipe sound 

His heart should bound like steed for battle. 

* It would be interesting to know what amount of bhick cattle 
the land did carry, even in the best of the good old times. In 
the Long Island, with its 1,500 lochs, its rock-strewn hills, its sandy- 
plains, three acres of average land would be the merest mockery 
of any self-respecting cow. Four and a half acres is not considered 
too large an allowance for a single sheep, and five sheep are counted 
as e([uivalent to a cow, so that the conventional three acres in 
the Long Island would have to expand into twenty-two acres and 
a half of unselected pjisturage. 

^ It must not be forgotten, however, that the Hanoverian Govern- 
ment forbade the Highland dress, that to quote Sir Walter Scott, 
** A Highlander going armed incun*ed the penalty of serving as a 
connnon soldier for the first, and of transportation for the second 
offence"; and that "twelve Highlanders and a bag-pipe made a 
relK»llion." Such legislation needs no comment. It only makes one 
wonder the more at the military record of the country. 
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Think of them who went before us, 
Winning glory for the tartan. 

Vainly did the mighty Roman 
Check the Caledonian valour.^ 

Still from each unconquered glen 
Rose the men no yoke could fetter. 

And then he proceeds to enumerate, with suitable 
epithet and picturesque characterization, the deeds of 
the days of Bruce, Montrose, Dundee and Prince Charlie. 
He reminds us of Fontenoy, CuUoden, Ticonderoga, 
Quebec, Aboukir, of the Peninsular War, of Waterloo, 
of Alma, of the Mutiny and of the Ashantee War. The 
poem was first written in 1865, and brought up to 
date to 1882, and looking back over twenty years, we 
the more appreciate his. 

From Cabul to Candahar 
Glorious was the march with Roberts. 
Nor shall he that war who ruled, 
Donald Stewart, be forgotten. 

And so with much annotation of accurate chronology, 
the poet presses on to the key-note of the whole : 

Where the doughtiest deeds are dared 
Shall the Gael be forwai-d pressing. 

Where the Highland broad-sword wave 
There shall graves be found the thickest. 

But when they have sheathed the swords 
Then their glory is to succour. 

Hearts that scorn the thought of fear 
Melt to teai*s at touch of pity. 

Hands that fiercest smite in war 
Have the warmest grasp for bi-othei's. 

And beneath the tartan plaid 
Wife and maid find gentlest lover. 

Think then of the name ye bear 
Ye that wear the Highland tartan! 

^ It is recorded that Severus lost 50,000 men in Caledonia. 
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Jealous of its old renown 

Hand it down without a blemish ! 

Angus 0'Mh5rag! 

Ho-ix> ! march together, 

Angus 0'Mh5rag. 

Nothing less than the call upon Mhorag, the esoteric 
name of Prince Charlie, can serve as fit peroration 
for such a battle-call as this. It would be a vain 
and thankless task to represent to the Highlander 
that their idol had feet of clay. More, it would be 
irrelevant. To them the thought of Prince Charlie is 
the last utterance of the day of romance, of enthusiasm, 
of love for the chiefs, of hatred of the alien oppressor, 
— for them represented by the Duke of Argyll rather 
than by the Elector of Hanover. The thought is 
cosmic, not individual, the voice of a dying past, that 
lies "too deep for tears." 

And so we come back, and truly it is not far to come, 
to the dep6t of the Naval Reserve at Stornoway. 

Here, as in the schools, we were interested in asking 
questions as to family and clan, and we noted that 
496 Macleods and 138 Mackenzies were drilled during 
the past year. We heard, moreover, of an amusing 
episode when, on some occasion, an Angus Macleod 
being required without further specification, the 
claims of no less than forty Angus Macleods had to 
be considered ! 

The transition to the remaining prominent fact in 
the existence of Stornoway is not remote from that 
of the elevating infiuences of the Naval Reserve. 

Heron, writing in 1794, whether humorous or 
ignorant it would be hard to say, attributes the im- 
provement in the Hebrides to the family of Argyll, 
the soldiers of Cromwell, and the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. The good old S.P.C.K., like 
all reforming bodies, is used to being libelled and mis- 
understood, and is doubtless strong enough to endure 
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any propinquity which may be thrust upon it ! 
There is no question as to the good work it accomp- 
lished in old times in the Hebrides, especially in the 
direction of education, and I believe that the Society 
still contributes £60 a year to the support of higher 
education in Lews. In Martin we learn that even two 
hundred years ago Stomoway was in the van of the 
education movement, and that in 1696 schools were 
generally established. In 1774 there is a report 
upon education which tends to show that at that 
time it was largely religious, as it included religious 
teaching on two afternoons a week; " the inspection of 
morals in and out of school " ; and a day of real hard 
work on Sundays. There was school, with religious 
teaching, from 7 to 9, from 10 to 12, and from 2 to 6. 
If the children did not go to church at 11, being after- 
wards catechised on the sermon, they had a sermon in 
school from 12 to 2. In 1803 we learn that the salaries 
of teachers were raised — one cannot wonder if there 
may have been some agitation on the question ! The 
scholars' fees were very low, 2». 6d. per quarter and 
a guinea for extras, such as navigation, a subject 
now constantly taught in the West Highland schools. 
There was a sort of private academy known as 
Mackay's School, where navigation, "the big book of 
the sea," was studied by men still living, who speak 
gratefully of their old master, whose devotion to 
this particular subject is recorded on his gravestone. 
He died in 1879. 

When the School Board came to Stomoway in 
1873, it found no schools in its charge except the 
Parish School, which was closed, and the teacher 
retired. As we hear that in 1865 there were some 
2,500 children in the island not attending school at 
all, one feels that the Parochial Inspectors ikiust 
have had plenty of occupation! 
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However, the whole question took on a new 
aspect when Nicolson, a native of the island, left a 
considerable sum of money for the building and 
endowment of schools to benefit "the children of my 
old schoolfellows." 

For six years these schools have been reported on 
by the Government Inspectors in the most favourable 
terms, and they are constantly enlarging their sphere 
and advancing in oflBciency. Their leaving certificates 
are now accepted in lieu of the preliminary examina- 
tions for legal and civil service training, for the War 
OflBce, the army, the English and Scotch Universities, 
and for the Royal College of Surgeons. The course 
of study ranges from kindergarten work up to pre- 
paration for the Universities. Commercial life is 
equally kept in view, and includes modern languages, 
mathematics, shorthand, and typewriting. There is a 
physical laboratory, the girls, especially, have teaching 
in botany, and half an hour every morning is 
devoted to religious instruction. 

The stranger probably looks around at the modern 
villas and enterprising shops of Stornoway, and con- 
cludes that it is from such homes as these that 
the Nicolson School gathers its material, which is 
true enough so far as it goes ; but, mingling with 
the well-dressed girls and boys (taught together after 
the Scotch fashion, be it observed), are large numbers 
of bare-footed children, of children whose vernacular 
is Gaelic, to whom English and Latin are equally 
foreign languages, who — as we were quietly directed 
to observe — go up and down the handsome school 
staircase clinging to the railing with both hands, 
so absolute a novelty is a second floor to children 
brought up in '* black houses '' with a roof of sods, 
walls without mortar, probably a fire in the 
middle of the room, and a plank, a box or two, 
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and a few shelves for sole furniture. An almost 
incredible — except in the Highlands an impossible — fact, 
is that the presence of a considerable number of these 
children is due to the arrangement in 1894 of a 
bursary scheme, for bringing into the school the 
best pupils from rural schools, who come to live in 
Stornoway on an income of ten pounds a year. 
Imagine the English vilhiges with all their advantages, 
all their experience, all the difference of their con- 
ditions, under any conceivable County Council arrange- 
ment, sending, wanting to send, being persuaded to 
send, finding the notion conceivable of sending, their 
little Charlies and Florences alone, on an income of ten 
pounds, to study the classics or modern languages, 
not across miles of peat- bog among strangers speaking 
a foreign tongue, but even by train to the capital of 
their county I 

The quiet dignity of the girls, the matter-of-course 
courtesy of the boys, is a tribute to the success of 
the system of bringing them together as part of 
the ordinary course of things from the very first. 
Moreover, the girls receive the highest of all tributes 
to their potentialities, in the fact that a successful 
student is not regarded as a lusus nntura^y that a 
woman may exhibit intellectual ability, and capacity 
for making her way, without exciting either misplaced 
admiration or irrelevant surprise. 

Martin tells us that women **were anciently denied 
the use of writing in the islands to prevent love- 
intrigues ; their parents believed that Nature was too 
skilful in that matter, and needed not the help of 
education, and, therefore, that writing would be of 
dangerous consequence to the weaker sex." 

The Highlands, if not the rest of Britain, have, 
however, happily outgrown a point of view so ele- 
mentary as that of supposing that a woman is 
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necessarily deprived of common sense and self-respect 
by the mere accident of sex. Moreover, the fact that 
the girls of the Nicolson School have distinguished 
themselves in such subjects as point to future plans 
of womanly work, rather than to any vulgar ** equality 
of the sexes," suggests that absence of strain and 
abnormal intellectual effort which has done so much 
to make our professional "clever woman," educated 
beyond her brain power, the uninteresting animal she is. 
During the past six years the dv^ of the Nicolson School 
has twice been a girl. Whereas the lads have been 
foremost in science and in classics, the girls have 
done best in modern languages — English, French, and 
German. It is the girls who have taken prizes in 
botany and who have shown special aptitude for 
shorthand and drawing from nature. Girls and boys 
are equally successful in the theory of music. In all 
languages, Greek and Latin, or French, German and 
English, composition is taught, and the boys who 
work in the practical laboratory are encouraged to 
make their own instruments. 

Perhaps in America, possibly in Germany, we might 
find some such combination of teaching and recep- 
tivity, but nowhere but in the Highlands could we 
find quite such social conditions as here. It takes 
Caledonia to "cultivate literature on a little oat- 
meal!" 

It was with very real pleasure that we found to 
how great an extent the inferior teachers of the 
school had been trained within its walls, and how 
sympathetic they were with their pupils in conse- 
quence, meeting them on their own ground, and, 
above all, addressing them in their own tongue. 
Among all the words of wisdom to be found in the 
Report of the Crofter Comviission none, as it seems 
to us, shows more real love for the people, more 
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true knowledge of their lives than the follow- 
ing:^ 

**We think that the discouragement and neglect 
of the native language in the education of Gaelic- 
speaking children, which have hitherto so largely 
influenced the system practised in the Highlands, 
ought to cease, and that a knowledge of that lan- 
guage ought to be considered one of the primary 
qualifications of every person engaged in the carry- 
ing out of the national system of education m 
Gaelic-speaking districts, whether as school inspectors, 
teachers, or compulsory officers." 

Dr. Johnson spoke severely of the absurdities of "the 
native language being proscribed in the schools, and 
the children taught to read a language which they 
may never use nor understand." 

Things have changed since Johnson's time, and the 
opportunity for the islanders to make use of English, 
and the advantage of their familiarity with it, have 
greatly increased ; but the futility of trying to 
instruct children entirely in a foreign language is too 
obvious to dwell upon. It was a matter looked 
into even by the S.P.C.K. in 1824, and we read in 
the report that after careful enquiry they came to 
the conclusion "that great injury had been done 
by the neglect of the vernacular language." 

There are some 300,000 Gaelic-speaking persons in 
Scotland, and surely such a population should be 
specially considered, as indeed it has been, by the 
central if not by the local authorities ; for the 
code of 1878 gave permission for examinations to 
be conducted in Gaelic. In the more enlightened 

* It is noteworthy that the Commission was so fortunate as 
to include Professor Mackinnon, M.A., himself a Hebridean, 
who holds the Chair of Celtic language in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
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districts, the schoolmasters themselves are becoming 
conscious of the folly of the wholly English system, 
and I know of one most praiseworthy instance, in 
the island of Tyree, where a schoolmaster, with the 
kind and capable assistance of the parish minister, 
has absolutely learnt Gaelic, and is now, unlike 
many head-masters, in a position to have direct 
intercourse with the children under his care. 

Professor Blackie, than whom the western High- 
lands had no truer friend, reflects upon ** the stupid 
system of neglecting the mother tongue, and forc- 
ing English down the throat of innocent children 
who can no more be changed into Saxons by a mere 
stroke of pedagogy than the heather on the hills 
can blush itself into roses, from hearing a lecture 
by the professor of botany." 

Professor Blackie, moreover, is not only an advo- 
cate for the education of the Gael in his own language, 
but both by example and precept he has done 
much to stimulate its acquisition by the stranger, 
and he relates how, after working his way through 
the Gaelic Bible with the help of Monro's Grammar 
and MacAlpine's Dictionary, he was able to read 
various prose works, and so to acquire a consider- 
able vocabulary in a language which he describes 
as a *' very fine and polished dialect, rather too pol- 
ished, somewhat like French, and especially adapted 
for music." And indeed for students very inferior to 
Professor Blackie the acquisition of a reading uequain- 
tance with Gaelic, which has so many roots in 
common with more familiar tongues, is comparatively 
easy. *' It is not," he says in another place {Language 
and Literature of the Highlands of Scotland, p. 21), 
** it is not, therefore, the difficulty to the learner, but 
the ignorance, indifiFerence, laziness and prejudice 
of the teacher, that makes the reading of Gaelic so 
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shamefully neglected in many Gaelic schools. It is 
an act of intellectual suicide of which an intelligent 
people should be ashamed." 

To the stranger it is not the establishment of a 
reading, but of a speaking acquaintance with Gaelic 
which presents the supreme difficulty. The relation 
between the appearance and pronunciation of the 
commonest words, makes one feel inclined to assert 
that there are two languages, the spoken and the 
written. One says, Kern mar hd shiv f — How do 
you do? and one imntesj Cia mar tha »ibh. One 
says. Hatch meahu colla Hv — I'll come with you ; but 
one tcr^itesj Theid m^ise comhla ribh. 

It seems as if the only way to spell a Gaelic word 
is to begin by eliminating every letter, which by the 
light of nature seems likely to be required. That it 
is an extraordinarily expressive language, peculiarly 
rich in epithets, no one would venture to dispute. 
It is popularly described as the finest tongue "to 
swear in, to make love in, and to shuffle out of a bai*- 
gain in," the last probably because it contains no 
direct equivalent for "yes" and "no." When one 
remarks that it is a fine day, your interlocutor 
replies, " A fine day it is." " You say so " (reminding 
one of the biblical " Thou sayest it "), or, " I'm sure," 
are courteous forms of agreement with your state- 
ment. For story-telling the language is unequalled, 
as any one may discover from a study of the High- 
land Tales collected and almost literally translated 
by Campbell of Islay. 

He, by the way, goes even further than Blackie in 
denouncement of the policy of stamping out the 
tongue of the people. 

"I find," he writes {Highland Tales, vol. iv., page 
358), "that lectures are delivered to Sunday-school 
children to prove that Gaelic is part of the Divine 
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curse, and Highland proprietors tell me that *it is 
a bar to the advancement of the people/ But if 
there is any truth in this assertion, it is equally 
true, on the other hand, that English is a bar to 
the advancement of proprietors if they cannot 
speak to those who pay their rents ; and it is the 
want of English, not the possession of Gaelic, 
which retards the advancement of those who seek 
employment where English^ is spoken. So Highland 
proprietors should learn Gtaelic and teach English." 
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CHAPTER XVII 
HARRIS AND SMALLER ISLANDS 

FOR twenty-four miles after leaving Stornoway 
there is little to interest one. The road is bor- 
dered on either side by a gloomy moorland, varied 
occasionally by small, shallow grey lakes ; and only the 
distant view of the grand hills of Harris encourages 
one to persevere in exploring a country so dreary and 
so featureless. 

After passing two or three small villctges, at one of 
which, Ballallan, we change horses, we come nearer to 
the land of promise, the purple glory of the Harris 
hills, and about a mile short of the border — for Lewis 
and Harris, be it remembered, are not two separate 
islands — we reach Athan Linne (pronounced A-Leene) 
when the ground suddenly rises, and we enter upon 
a mountain pass. Up and up we go, till at some 
800 feet above sea-level, with great walls of mountains 
still surrounding us on either hand, we turn and look 
behind us, on perhaps the grandest view in the outer 
Hebrides. We are on an isthmus between Loch Sea- 
forth and Loch Tarbert, both salt-water inlets, strewn 
with green islands, while also nearer at hand are various 
small lochs, upon which the shadows of hill and cloud 
are painting fairy islands of purple and blue, adding 
yet fresh beauty to a picture more varied in colour 
and outline than anything we have yet seen among 
the Hebridean greys and sepias. Across the front of 
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the hills are giant terraces, the path of some moving 
glacier, and from deep clefts come the soands of rushing 
waters forcing their way down to the sea. The great 
wall of mountain, which has been our goal almost since 
leaving Stomoway, is the Forest of Harris, which one 
cannot grudge to the deer, for those bare peaks, tower- 
ing each of them well over 2,000 feet, could serve no 
other purpose, and the sport which involves such climb- 
ing, is, unlike a good deal of ^' sport ** one hears of, at 
least fair play, man*s wit and endurance pitted against 
the beast's experience and agility. In places, even the 
high road makes some demands upon the fortitude of 
the nervous traveller, and the merciful one will cer- 
tainly travel some miles of the journey on his own feet, 
though the excellent horses sent for us from Tarbert 
are an equine pleasure such as we have not enjoyed 
since we left Tyree. 

Perhaps none of the Islands has a name so EInglish, so 
commonplace in sound as this. Till after the first half 
of the eighteenth century it was known as Kilbride, 
the Church or cell of St. Bridget, but how it came by its 
later name Xa Heradh, i.e., the Harries (plural), or what 
the name means, it is diflBcuIt to ascertain. The aUeged 
explanation that the reference is to na hardubh, " the 
heights," — the mountains of this parish being higher 
than any in the Long Island — is said by etymologists to 
be purely fanciful, though it is worth observing that 
the same name, Xa Heradh, is given to the highest part 
of the island of Rum. 

As a matter of fact, Harris is not an island — only the 
southern half of the Lews, but it is difficult not to 
separate them in one's thoughts, so utterly unlike are 
Lewis and Harris in every natural feature ; the one flat, 
desolate, colourless ; the other mountainous, varied, rich 
with colour and beauty of form. Moreover, Harris, 
though not an island, is set in a numerous Archipelago 
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of islots of which some half-dozen only are inhabited, 
though many measure a mile or more in length. They 
seem to have been named by the Danes ; the larger, to 
the number of about a score, having names ending in 
aj/. Ensay, to the south, was made famous for High- 
land cattle by the late proprietor, Major Stewart, and 
there is one celebrated bull with whom most of those 
we met in the Islands are anxious to call " cousins," as 
other Highlanders with other chieftains. South-west of 
Ensay is Bernoray, smiling and fertile, of which more 
elsewhere, and we note too Pabay, one of many of that 
name, ** priest's islands " — possibly in old times part of 
the endowment of the Church — Calligray, Hermitray, 
Hulmitray, Gilisay, and so on. Some of the smaller islets 
have a different termination, Tuem, Cuadem, Codde?w, 
Hestem, etc, Scandinavian, too, are the names of 
most of the farms ; Nisabost, Horgabost, Shelabost, 
and the many points in Nish — Ronish, Noranish, Groad- 
nish, and the like. 

Far away to the south we note the most northerly 
point of Skye, and the hills of North Uist seem mere 
hillocks seen from amidi the great mountains which 
tower around us here. A characteristic, though uncon- 
scious testimony, to the hilly character of the roads, is 
presented in various parts of the island, by the num- 
ber of cairns marking the resting-places of coflBns 
on their way to the burial - grounds, which here, 
as elsewhere, generally surround the ruins of some old 
Columban church. 

Tarbert, which is our destination, is an exceedingly 
neat, well-kept village, perhaps the most orderly in all 
the Hebrides. The houses are not only well-built, but, 
unlike those of Loch Maddy, for instance, well-placed, 
having some relation to each other and to the roads 
and neighbouring buildings. There are trees, too, and 
about the hotel and one or two comfortable private 
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houses there are well-kept gardens, which yield ex- 
cellent fruit and vegetables, in spite of the usual diffi- 
culty of rough salt winds and sand drifts, and poverty 
of soil. There are neat little shops and a well-arranged 
pier, two Churches and a police station, which, not 
forty miles from Stomoway, would strike one as super- 
fluous as official arrangements go in this island, only 
that one is being constantly reminded of the fact that 
here we are in the county of Inverness and not in Ross, 
as we were a few miles back ; a fact which introduces 
extraordinary complications into common things, and 
sends one's letters to mysterious and apparently irrele- 
vant places. 

Harris appears to have belonged originally to Mac- 
leod of Macleod, by whom it was sold in 1778 to a rela- 
tive, a native of Harris, one Alexander Macleod, and to 
have passed later into the hands of Lord Dunmore, who, 
it is said, gave £60,000 for it, not apparently a satisfac- 
tory bargain, as a considerable portion of the property 
has again changed hands, and now belongs to the well- 
known bankers, the Scotts. The present representative 
is reported to be much in favour of emigration, and 
even to offer special facilities to steady and capable 
young men, but this liberality is not quoted to his dis- 
advantage, as the fact that Harris is wholly unadapted 
for agriculture is too obvious to be disputed ; moreover, 
the deer forests are less injurious to the country than 
sheep farms, because, among other reasons, the ground 
they o(rcupy would, here at least, be for the most part 
valueless for other purposes. Such complaints as one 
hears are mostly of old standing, and bear reference 
to former depopulation in the early days of Lord 
Dunmore. The island contains about a hundred 
and forty-six square miles of land, being about fifty 
miles in length and from eight to twenty-four in 
breadth, rock being the predominating feature of 
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the country, instead of the watery wastes of other 
islands. 

Even the Old Statistical Account which, as a rule, 
gives such golden pictures of former fertility, admits 
that " Harris can never be enriched by agriculture." 
The prominent reason, then, lay in the fact that in the 
anxiety to make kelp, the land had degenerated from 
want of manure, the seaweed being otherwise utilized, 
but the underlying cause for the necessity of so much 
manure still remains — that of the extreme shallowness 
of the soil which lies often but a few inches deep over 
the gneiss rock of which the island is, for the most part, 
composed. The only possible system of cultivation is 
by " lazy beds," which, upon any extensive scale, is 
extremely laborious, but except at the south end of the 
island, near Rowdill, seems to be almost a necessity. 
Munro, nevertheless, tells us that in his time *' Harris 
was very fertill and fruitfuU of corne, store, and fisch- 
ing," but, he adds mysteriously, that there is " twisse 
more of delving in it nor of teilling." 

Harris, like Lewis, seems to be largely under Free 
Church influence which, acting upon the essentially 
religious temperament of the people, appears to have 
taken real hold of their life, not only on the aesthetic 
side which one cannot but regret, but in regard to more 
practical details as well. There was a powerful religious 
revival about 1835, "in consequence of which," says a 
contemporary writer, " the Sabbath is strictly observed." 
The inhabitants have been recently subjected to a 
Christian Science Crusade, under the leading of Lord 
Dunmore himself, but the results do not appear to be 
conspicuous. It is said that in the whole of Harris 
there is hardly any tradition of crime ; theft is un- 
common, and murder wholly unknown. The Statistical 
Account speaks of " two licensed houses seldom fre- 
quented by natives." Of one licensed house at Tarbert 
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we can testify that it is considerably frequented by 
visitors as a convenient and comfortable centre for 
fishing, the only abiding place between Lioch Maddy and 
Stomoway. 

There are some stone circles in Harris, two of which 
are near Tarbert and, we are told, are spoken of by the 
people as " clach na grein^ " (stone of the sun), an 
interesting testimony to the tradition, doubtless very 
ancient, as to their original purpose. 

Perhaps the most interesting monument in BLarris if 
not, of its kind, in the Outer Islands, is the Church 
of St. Clement at Rowdill. Its records go no further 
back than the sixteenth century when, according to 
Buchanan, it served as the Church to the monastery 
built by Alexander Macleod, who died in 1527. It 
was restored hy another Alexander. Macleod, who 
began work upon it about 1784, but during this 
restoration the building took fire and had to be re- 
roofed. The Church was again repaired by Lady 
Duniiiore and appears to have been in use when the 
family were at Rowdill in the "mansion-house" of 
the j)ropri(itor. Of late years it has, however, fallen 
into a state of most unfortunate neglect ; the windows 
are lirokeii and the damp sea-air has coated the stones 
with moss, to the threatened injury of the curious and 
beautiful carviuj^s upon the tombs of the Macleod 
chieftains. An ofcasional service is held, we were told, 
but the peo[)le have their suspicions of the Popish ten- 
dencies of the architecture, and it is but little frequented. 
Th(? body of the Church is a narrow oblong about 
eighty feet, seven inches long, by fifteen feet wide. It 
is c<)rre(;tly orientated, and has north and south chapels, 
and a western tower the width of the church. Even 
the Xeiv Statistical Account, so recent as 1841, written 
by the Parish Minister, entirely ignores the existence of 
the Church, though it makes mention of a plague of 
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rats in the parish and of an alleged nt one-circle under 
the sea. The Church itj^elf, however, hints at a 8tory 
much older than has heen [ireserved for us iu history, or 
even in the traditions of an indifferent population and 
an uninfonned public 

Ruwdill iH certainly remote; it is in the extreme 
south of the island, but is easily reached by the help 
of the mail-boat which brings letters from Skye, 




ST. CLEMENTS. ROWDU.t* (ClR RoDEL). HARRIS. 



As there is no pier one has to row to the shore in 
u small boat, but except in bad weather, or when the 
boat is more than usually crowded with cattle and 
stores, it is easy enough, es[)erially if the tide admits of 
the choice of a convenient laiiding*place. There is a little 
coffee-house at Obbe, three miles away, where one can 
spend the night if necessary, as of course the mail 
«$toamer leaves at oiice and may not return for some 
dayift. To drive from the hotel at Tarbert is really the 
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esHieHt plan for the non-adventurous, and the visit may 
be made in a day. 

There are the remains in the churchyard of some 
handsome tombs enclosed by carved-stone screens, all in 
a state of disregarded dilapidation. The Church toinrer 
tells the story of a structure older than even the 
Bfacleod monuments or the ancient font, for built into 
the walls are some fragments of a much earlier building, 
figures which suggest to the learned, traces possibly of 
Phallic worship, or at any rate of something pre- 
Christian. 

Rowdill probably dates, as a Church, from the flourish- 
ing times of lona when, it is said, the lands of Harris 
belonged to the Columban territory, and it is not unlikely 
that some missionary named Clement, " sainted by the 
courtesy of after ages," may have been sent there and 
may have turned to Christian use some existent sacred 
spot, in the same spirit which we find among the earliest 
religious teachers in all parts ; the same spirit indeed, 
which we have met with in other islands prompting 
the burial of the dead on the sites of old Columban 
Churches, and even of Scandinavian barrows and 
brochs. The subject matter of the carvings is, in some 
cases, of a nature which makes their exalted position, 
removed from public gaze, desirable where their deeper 
purport is not perceived, but to the student they are 
suggestive of the mysteries of an older faith, of far- 
away times more remote even than the simpler nature- 
worship which the " Standing stones " may possibly 
commemorate. Sex worship, sun worship, Christianity 
itself, in its older forms, are to the uninterested alike all 
part of the forgotten errors of our fathers, to be ignored 
by a pious present and allowed to fall into decay, as 
belonging merely to the ancestors of somebody else. 

In visiting the ecclesiastical sites of the western 
Highlands one becomes accustomed to meet with the 
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HARRIS TWEEDS 

names of various unfamiliar saints, from Jeremiah 
whom one is not used to hearing of as such, t^ Pharaer, 
Lennan, Cut^-heon, Aula or Kiaran, whom one is unused 
to in any capacity. But St, Clement, it seems, is not a 
saint at all Two Clements are known as belonging to 
the period of the Columban missionaries, one who was 
persecuted about 747 by Boniface, Archbishop of Mentz, 
and the other who was entertained by Charlemagne in 
784, and who taught tlie first Grammar School in Paris. 
Neither was canonized, and the latter is probably the 
one commemorated by the Church at RowdilL 

No account of Harris would be complete without 
some reference to the ** Harris tweeds/* though, as a 
matter of fact, they are in no sense peculiar to Harris 
and may be bought in almost any part of the Long 
Island, more especially in Lewis and North Uist. The 
process of fulling the cloth, with all its attendant 
ceremonial, can be seen in perfection only in the 
Catholic Islands, where the romance of life still lingers, 
iind indeed much so-called *' Island " tweed is mafle 
wholly or in part in ** power-looms" on the mainland, 
thus losing all its disti active character, as well as its 
especial attributes of being waterproof and changeless 
in colour by wind or sun. Those who want the real 
thing should trust no London or mainland agencies, 
but apply direct to the local dealers in Tarbert (Harris) 
or Stornoway (Lewis) as the method most satisfactory 
to oneself, and most beneficial to the weavers. The 
cloth is of excellent quality, and endless in wear, both 
for men and women, besides being often beautiful in 
combination of colouring, or in pure tints, all *>f local, 
and nminly v^ege table, extraction. 

In former days, and in certain islands still, the people 
have suffered at tlie hands of local general merchants, 
especially before the recommendations of the Crofter 
Commissioners came into operation^ and land was more 
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difficult to come hy than e^en now. The difficolty of 
keeping sheep obliged them to run into debt to the 
factor or general merchant for wool; then, when the 
cloth was finished, it would probably be scld to the same 
man at a low value; and being already in his debt they 
would have to take payment in goods, charged at ex- 
tortionate prices, so that in many cases he would 
make three profits, — on the wool, the cloth, and the 
groceries. 

Id South Vist and Barra, the people have long given 
up any attempt to make cloth for the market, as they 
have been compelled to give up other advantages 
common to happier islands, but a little is made in 
Benbecula, and a good deal in North Uist, and now 
that the land question is under consideration, the people 
are likely to have opportunities of obtaining wool 
among themselves without resort to the factor or 
general merchant. Moreover, by selling the tweed to 
the tweed merchant, of whom there are now many 
in various parts of the Islands, the truck system is 
avoided, and the weavers are honestly f>aid in cash, 
which enables them to pay ready-money for wool, and 
at once establishes trade on a just and reasonable 
basis, as they can obtain their goods at market value, 
and "iihilanthropic" stimulus is i-endered superfluous. 

The entire manufacture is done by the people them- 
selves, often by different members of one family. In 
Tyree, where, from the land famine, the people have, as 
in South Uist, given up making cloth, even (to a great 
extent) for their own use, there are but few looms, and 
it is common for people to bring their home-spun wool 
to the weaver, and to pay by the yard for the labour 
of weaving, but in the Northern Hebrides, where 
looms are common, most weavers undertake the entire 
work. This includes washing the wool, drying it 
(often on the roof), dyeing, carding, spinning, running 
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WEAVING OF CLOTH 

on to the spindles, setting the warp» weavuig, wash- 
hig, drying, fulling (or waiilking)» baling, and delivering 
the goods to the merchant, often carried in a creel, 
perhaps on the weavers back, for many miles* 

As a rule the cloth is woven in lengths of from 
thirty to forty yards,— the shorter the length the 
greater the multiplication of labour in setting the warp, 
which from personal experiment is, I can testify, a 
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somewhat tedious process, and 

trying to the sight. Cloth of 

good quality weighs, when 

finished, and dried, very nearly 

a lb. per yard, say 28 lbs. to a rtrrriNo peats. 

length of thirty yards. The loss 

in carding and washing the wool is at least thirty per 

eent., so that about 8^ lbs, must be allowed for waste.* 

* Thm dties in>t iiH'Uule the loss in procesii of fuHiiiK, wht»a the 
cloth sbrifik^ alnjut an iiioh tu i:»very fcxit of length, !^» that for a 
wt»b iiilfiiileil to !»♦• thirty v^ixIh Umg when ftnishe<l, iihiHit twa 
yaitla and thtt*t^Hiitai"t^:M» exlrn hnw to be Jillowed. 
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T\w pUH'jii will then^ore r€M|uire at least 38 lbs. of wool, 
wUU'h (umtH tit premmt value (October, 1891) abcHit ten 
Mhillin^H a nUptw of 14 \\m. for black-faced sheep, and 
ii\HHii tttUnm Mhilliri^s for the superior Cheviot; the 
i'Ami iff raw inatc^rial therefore is in itself considerable. 

Thi9 IntritiHlc vhIuo of the dye is triflmg, as it is 
Ki^tiorally mmw local product, — seaweed, sundew, lichen, 
flandiflion, triH, hiMithor, blaeberries, tormentil, bog- 
inyrths and varioun othor Him]>le herbs. 

ThU In UMNUttiiiif; that the dye is one of those char- 
lU'Uu'lniU' of i\w InlandH, which in by no means always 
iliH ffiMn iitilnNN tho twcHMl in bought direct from the 
dnalnt'N, who, honoNty a[)art, would never so far kill tl^e 
Hmmo that layN IIkmii golden eggs, as to rob the cloth of 
what t'O ihn nxport in one of its especial "points.** 
Thn c*olourN of the ••Harris tweeds" one meets in 
hotidoti drawing-rooinH are certainly surprising. The 
rcMil floth In dycMl ingrain and will wash and wear 
"foi* nvor." That, tho art of faking is confined to 
nlloii wiMirooN of Nupply in illustrated by the following 
«(nry, ijiiofiMl in Tin* Xtcolson Institute Annual, as 
|Mii'f« liiiiiioiir 

•• A( Miiothoi' (inio out* «>f tho standards was getting 
n li«««oii III nntnrt* ki\owhnlg(\ tho subject being tho 
(wooil linluMtry. Thoy hnd found out the details of 
o\i»ry |MMM'OMM in the* t\vo«Ml-inaking, till it came to the 
nno«tltni of tlyo nnd its s«>\nvo, whon one little fellow, 
who (lionglit \\o WMM sun* of this at any rate, answered, 
I'hry'll ih hiUfinij if ih)ini in J/r. John Macleans shop !" 

Tho poopio thonwolvtvs iiro oxtraonlinarily ignorant 
or (lio \i\\\u' of tin^o an<l hilH>ur. mainly l>ccause they 
mo not aoruvtonuMl to ivotMvo |viymont for it in cash, 
anti it iM thorofon^ oxtn^noly diftioult to arrive at any 
o«4timMto of tho additional iM>st of tho lalxnir of spinning 
and woaxin^. A nvont artioh^ which received the 
Wih/ pvi'/o and is puhlishtnl in tho C< I tic Monthly g^ves 



8KYE AND ST, KILDA 

the cost of carding and spinning at 8rf. per lb. (vnw 
material) and Id, per yard for weaving, thus adding 
another thirty-five shillings to the cost of the web, EUe- 
where we heard of a nhilling per Highland yard of eight 
feet* and were told that this was about a day's work, 
though sometimes a good weaver rnight eani as much 
as Is. Gd. Even the Netc Statiiitical Account (1845), 
written when wool and labour were alike cheaper than 
now, ijuntes the value of Lewis Kelt cloth at about 4x, 
per Highland yard (four feet). However, in buying from 
these unsophisticated x>eople through the local mer- 
chants, one may, as a rule, make sure that they will 
be fairly dealt with on straightforward business lines 
with none of the superfluous *' philanthropy * which 
the true Highlander so |)roperly resents. 

It is possible that English readers may expect to 
hear soniethiiig of the islands of 8kye and St. Kilda, 
not knowing that neither of these comes under the 
category of Outer Isles. There is some question 
whether Tyree does not fairly belong to the Inner 
Hebrides, but at least it has, in common with islands 
geographically more remote, the characteristic of not 
having yet attracted the tourist, and therefore of, so 
far, avoiding the commonplace. 

In Skye there are some delightful districts, wild* 
l>eautiful, and romantic* ; glens of which we think w^itli 
gratitude for happy days spent among kind friends : 
luoun tains and moors still possessed by the old families, 
and sacred from vulgar intrusion. But also in Skye 
there are electric light and Tottenham Court Road fur- 
niture, and the exorbitant* even worse, the pretentious 
«md incompetent innkeeper, with other blessings of 
civilisation. Something in the direction of return to old 
times may be hoped for from the <leviation in the path of 
the tourist, by the opening of the new route t^ JLiIlaig; 
though the inhabitants of the quaint little town of 
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Portree may not at present regard this as other than a 
doubtful blessing. Here, as elsewhere, the alien land- 
lord is in possession, and the least observant cannot fail 
to trace his handiwork in depopulated glens and an 
incredibly poverty-stricken populace. One district was 
pointed out to us near the town of Portree where, at 
the time of the threatened Napoleonic invasion, 200 
able men were raised in a fortnight, and now a single 
farm, twelve miles by four or five, occupies the site of 
scores of homesteads, and, as the local phrase is, " the 
smoke of a hundred hearths goes through a single 
chimney." 

Now and then one realizes that better times are 
coming. A few months ago a certain landlord moved 
his tenants from the sunny to the shady side of the 
hill, where good grass was to be found only near the 
top, and which was therefore better adapted for sheep 
that could climb, than for cows. The people accordingly 
exchanged their cows for sheep in the usual proportion 
of six sheep to a cow, but the County Council having 
given a licence for cows and not sheep, the tenants 
were ordered to remove them just at a time when the 
patriots of the crofting township were away : some at 
the ** front," some at their " depots," some in the Naval 
Reserve, having, as they supposed, arranged their home 
Hflairs according to such poor best as was possible 
under the circumstances. The County Council sup- 
ported the rule, and an enforced sale was ordered. 
Fortunately the peojile of Skye are not so friendless as 
those in more remote islands. An appeal was made to 
Lord Balfour, who declined to order out the militia or 
even the police, and let us hope the sheep are still 
evading the arbitrary rules of unreasoning officialism. 

St. Kilda, like lona, has become the happy hunting- 
ground of the Lowland tourist, and nearly every year 
some irresponsible book or magazine article, founded 
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on a week's observation plus a Kodak camera, is added 
to the " literature " of the subject. When we were 
last in Eriskay where, during the two years of our 
previous absence only three strangers had landed, we 
observed from the newspapers that during the fort- 
night of our solitary stay in that lonely island, over 
300 visitors had arrived in St. Kilda. 

The natives are deteriorating under the foolish treat- 
ment of those who '* take an interest " in them ; who 
bring them presents of silver teaspoons, confectionery, 
silk aprons, mantelpiece ornaments, and silk hand- 
kerchiefs of tartans belonging to no clan in the island. 
A lady on her return showed me with much delight 
an old Celtic brooch she had " picked up " for five 
shillings. It was made, doubtless, in anticipation of 
such purchasers, out of a brass safety-pin and a penny 
key-ring (both now). Such an incident, I venture to 
say, could occur in no other island, not even in 
lona. 

Elsewhere we found that the district nurse had lately 
left a certain island, quite one of the most comfortable 
of the Hebrides, because she missed the conveniences 
she had been previously accustomed to in St. Kilda ! 
Mr. Richard Kearton, whose volume (beautifully illus- 
trated) With Nature and a Camera is quite the best of 
its kind, testifies : 

"The houses are substantial one-storey buildings 
with zinc roofs securely fastened down by iron 
bands. . . . They are far ahead in point of comfort 
and conveniences of nearly all the crofters' dwellings I 
have been into in Harris, Uist, and other Hebridean 
Isles." 

The houses are all divided into two rooms at least, 
are well-lighted, and have fair-sized chimneys — all very 
satisfactory and greatly to the credit of their excellent 
landlord, Macleod of Macleod. The tourist who lands 
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3nly if the landing can be quite conveniently 
managed — from the electric-lighted saloon of the 
Hebindean, or the homelike comfort of the Dunara 
Castle^ and returns in a few hours to sleep in harbour 
at Loch Maddy, must not however delude himself into 
supposing that he and some scores of companions have 
done anything adventurous or unique. 

The birds of St. Kilda are its most interesting 
feature, but even they can be more than paralleled 
elsewhere in lovelier spots, and where the hand of man 
is less violent against them. 

Wo remember with far more interest than St. Kilda 
can invoke in us, at least half-a-dozen islands which, if 
geographically nearer to the world, are at least much 
more " far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife." 

The Old Statistical Account observes in its stately 
faHhion : 

*• The compilers of the Encyclopaedia Britannica will 
do well to correct their error in calling Barra a rock 
half n iiiilo in circumference, inhabited only by solan 
gnoHo and other wild fowls.** 

TIh^ F]iicy(»lopa>dia was evidently referring not to 
Harra at all, l)ut to Harra Head; but how the author of 
th(^ arti<'l(^ know anything of that remote island is 
dinicult to conjcH'ture. It is a solitary rock, from 600 to 
700 f(H^t IukI^ boldly defying the Atlantic, difficult of 
access, and yet it s(»eins to have been long inhabited, 
for tlu»i*e iiv(' \\w remains of a dun testifying to Danish 
orcu])ation, and of a graveyard possibly older still. 
That half-a-(Ioz(ui brave men should consent to risk 
tlu^r liv(»s in the service of the Lighthouse one can 
unchn'stand, as one understands other deeds of like 
heroism. One I remember, who described for us the 
spectacle of an Atlantic storm as seen from within the 
shelter of the light-room : how at that elevation, some 
700 perpendicular feet, one could look down into the 
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storm and see it raging and swelling below. He said 
the seiij^fition was of extraordinary 8eeurity ; there was 
no sense of movement, and even the roar of wind 
and wave seemed apart and afar in another world. 

The birds were in former times the wealth of the 
ishmiLs, and the niitives were extraordinarily skilful in 
collecting them. The elUfs are more precipitous and 
inaccesaible than those of St. Kilda, and yet the 
inlander!* used no ropes but climbed over the rocks. 
Perhaps the grandest cliff is that of Biolacreag in the 
bay of Aoineag on the west coast, which used to be the 
crest of the MacneilLs, and '' Biolacreag I " their rallying 
ery. 

The islanders used to pay their rent to MacneiU in 
these birds, called faehaich, fatlings, principally the 
young of the Manx shoarwator, now well-nigh extinct 
ftince the arrival of the pufiin, a comparatively valueless 
creature and very vicious, who, according to modern 
custom, has evicted the older and more profitiible 
inhabitants. Fortunately careful observ^ations have 
been taken of the birds of these islands by tlie eminent 
naturalist Maegillivray, a native of Barra. 

No words can describe these wonderful precipices and 
the long marine arciides which intersect the solid rock, 
so that one may wind in and out among the grim sttme 
pillars and perpendicular walls which uphold their end- 
less subterranean galleries— the little island-world over- 
head, the reverberant waters^ of the Athmtic beneath, 
a marvellous aquatic aviary all around: the black walls 
gleaming with myriads of feathered creatures standing 
erect in close-serried rows, motionless, and so tame 
that one might handle them could we approach near 
enough. Sometimes the ledges are so narrow that one 
wonders how they obtain any foothold at all, while in 
other spots, on some few inches of v^antage, the birds are 
standing three and four deep, their white breasts and 
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red bills shining weirdly where an occasional ray of 
Hunlight chances to pierce from above into the mystic 
gloom. 

Sometimes we seem to be making direct for a blank 
wall of rock, leaving behind us the last spark of day- 
light, return in so narrow a space being impossible; 
when suddenly, with a deft movement, our skilful oars- 
men guide the little boat down some sudden opening 
to right or left, and a new gallery in the great crypt 
opens out before us. The immensities of Nature's 
architecture, the silence, the mystery, the sense of one's 
own helplessness and the rich glory of the deep-toned 
colouring, combine to make an experience we can never 
forget, and which we cherish with all the more grati- 
tude that it might not be easy to repeat. 

On account of the strong currents running between 
them these islands are very difficult of access, and 
landing is so hazardous that it is not unusual for even 
the native sailors and fishermen to have to return and 
land elsewhere. One of our party, whose home was 
within some twenty or thirty miles, told us that during 
twelve years he had made many fruitless attempts to 
reach the caves we visited, sometimes waiting within 
reach even in fair weather for a whole fortnight, but 
until we brought him good fortune, in vain. A par- 
ticuhir combination of wind and tide, a good boat, 
experienced boatmen, and steady nerves are certainly 
requisite. 

Hernei-a used to be known as Bernera of the Bishops, 
Ihidrndrdldh an Koftpaig, probably to distinguish it 
from Hev(^nil other islands of the same name ; and it 
H(^eiiiH p Tollable that it was — perhaps in Columban times 
- - ()iic(? (yliunrh property. In Mingulay is a well, known 
as tlu^ well of Columcille, which the people regard 
with such (;H[)ecial reverence that, left often for months 
together without any religious privileges, or any means 
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of consecrating water for devotional purposes, they use 
the well as " holy water," and will cross themselves 
with it as they go by, and carry it at the prow of their 
boat, as is the pious custom among the fishermen. 

In Mingulay also are the remains of what may have 
been a hermit's cell or " bed of devotion," of which 
little more than the ground plan is now left. It is 
spoken of as '* the Cross," but is really a circle enclosing 
three rectangular cells, and a solid heap of stones in 
the centre, upon the use or origin of which, so far as I 
know, no expert has yet pronounced. 

These islands are the remotest corner of the Gordon 
estate, having passed to it as appertinents of Barra 
with the rest of the Macneill property ; but they are so 
inaccessible, so remote from the centre of things, that 
the people seem exceptionally well-off and comfortable. 
They welcomed us with the utmost cordiality, and their 
kindness and cheerful readiness to take any trouble for 
our pleasure or convenience, we can never forget. So 
far are they from exploiting the stranger, as is the 
custom in St. Kilda, that we had the greatest difficulty 
in persuading them to take payment even for labor- 
ious services, and to prevent them from robbing them- 
selves to give us such necessaries as added greatly to 
our comfort. 

" This now is the Atlantic," said Dr. Johnson. *' If I 
should tell at a tea-table in London that I have crossed 
the Atlantic in an open boat, how they'd shudder, and 
what a fool they'd think me to expose myself to such 
danger.'' 

The visitor to Barra Head must travel in the same 
fashion as Dr. Johnson ; the convenient mail steamers 
which travel to St. Kilda or the Orkneys know nothing 
of these solitary islands, and it need hardly be said 
that one does not travel with much luggage. We had 
ii dog and a ** hold-all," our companions (three priests 
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and a doctor) carried, they alleged, a razor and a 
Breviary. We made our headquarters m Mingulay, in 
8ome rooms under the new chapel in process of build- 
ing. It was bright August weather, and the scanty 
furniture was quite sufficient for our needs. There 
was a bedstead and bedding, which, with the aid of a 
lavish loan of clean home-spun blankets, we were 
enabled to distribute into three separate rooms ; there 
was a board and trestles left behind by the workmen, 
and a good cooking stove, with a pot and kettle as 
part of its fittings. Within an hour of our arrival wo 
were supplied with chairs, cups, plates, the inevitable 
teapot, and abundance of blankets. A bum trickled 
down the hill behind the house, the sea lapped gently 
on the white sands in front; we had abundance of 
water for drinking and ablution. What more could 
one want ? 

The day of our arrival was Friday, and we had ex- 
cellent fresh fish in abundance, though there is a 
tradition that the sea-birds taste so strongly of their 
natural food, that we should not have transgressed had 
we dined off them. Our companions, the men, both of 
relijj^ion and medicine, found plenty of occupation, for 
the people naturally took advantage of their visit to 
Hupply their needs spiritual and bodily. 

At an early hour next morning Mass was said in the 
little unfinished chapel, with such fittings as could be 
arian^(Hl. There were no seats, but we were glad to 
brin^ up our four chairs for the very old and infirm. 
Almost (^'ery adult in the island was present, except a 
retired Pres])yterian schoolmaster, and outside, a little 
group of awe-stricken children silently awaited the dis- 
persion of such a gathering as they had never beheld. 

The schoolmaster interested us greatly. He was a 
scholarly man from the mainland, and could speak 
English. He came to the island somewhere about 1860, 
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and the story is told that on his arrival the children 
crowded round to see the school they were going to 
have ! I believe he has never been away ; he married 
a woman of the island, and after teaching for, I think, 
over thirty years, was pensioned, and now is " passing 
rich " on half the income of the village preacher. His 
little croft supplies him with food and clothing; his 
house is well-furnished with blankets, his fire with 
peats ; and his one luxury is tea — which he imports — 
of the very best. He has books, and is quite an accom- 
plished botanist, having observed and classified the 
flora of the island without knowing the names of a 
dozen flowers. We had the privilege of being of some 
use in naming his collection, and left him, feeling as 
one so often does among the Highlanders : 

Alas ! the gratitude of man 
Hath often left nie mourning^ ! 

The island is so little known that no Martin or 
Buchanan, not even a contributor to the Statistical 
Account has been found to write its history. We had 
an interesting talk with " the oldest inhabitant," which 
can be but inadequately reproduced in English. 

"Calum Macpheo is my name,*' said he, "son of 
Donald, son of John, son of Rory, son of Rory, son of 
Rory, son of Donald, and I can't go further back than 
that ; but the man we came from was big Kenneth, 
who was an unrighteous man, and came from the island 
of Colonsay or from Eigg. In any case there were men 
slain in a cave in the place where he came from.^ 

' Readei*8 will renienil)er the hoirible trage<ly in Eigg about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the Macleods of Skye, 
in i*evenge for previous injury, set fire to the cave to which all the 
inhabitants of the island had retreated for safety. 

The vengefiU chief maintains his fires. 
Till in the vault a tribe expires ; 
The l)one8 which strew that cavern's gloom 
Too well attest their dismal doom. Sir W. Scott. 
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** Kenneth and his son, ^-ith a crew of three, fled to 
Barra, but a storm came on them \^dth great cold, and 
the three men perished ; but big Kenneth and his son 
got ashore at Oronsay in the Sound of Vatersay. He 
had a eix)ck of gold, and he took his son under his arm, 
and tried to spring across to the bigger island. In 
springing over, the crock fell, and was broken, and it 
has lM?en cast up to the Macphees ever since, and there 
is a raun about it. I might have learnt it, but I would 
not : it was a reproach to us. Next day he went back 
at low tide and picked up the gold. 

'*The Macneill of the day liked to have all the stalwart 
young mtMi about him at Kisimul, and it was either the 
son or the grandson that was along with him there, 
when the people died of the plague in Mingulay. 

'* Macneill at Kisimul had noticed that it was long 
that the people of Mingulay were not coming to the 
mainland,^ and he sent out a crew to see what was 
wix>ng. and the stalwart tlescendant of big Kenneth 
was with them. They landeil over there at Sloe 
nan Druisdan [chasm of braml>les]. Macphee jumped 
ashore and ivune up to the township, tmd every house 
ho wtMit into he found rloan swept and the fire out, 
till ho oanio to tho last house, where the people lay 
doad. for thoro had boon ni>ne to bury them. The 
town^^hip was thon up alH>vo to the north-west, and I 
think that thoro must have Ihhmi houses where the 
ohapol is built, booauso thoy found many stones and 
M>nio ;»sho< when thoy opened the gix)und there. 

*• Maophoo hurried Iviok to tho lxv\t, and called to the 
oro\\ to put baok for him. * You must tell us your news 
1ir>t.' thoy siud, for thoy woiv surprised no person had 
oonio down to \voKH>mo thorn to shore. 

•*\Vhon ho told thorn how things were, they were 

* i.o. to tho iN^-^mi of R-iri-a, 



STORY OF CALUM MACPHEE 

afraid,* and pushed off and left him alone ; but when 
they got to Kisimul and told Macneill, he was angry, 
and told them to go back at once to fetch Macphee, 
with the coit [a Gaelic word for "boat," now falling 
into disuse, but the lingering use of which in this 
remote island is worth noting]. 

"However, it was sev^en weeks before they could land 
in Mingulay because of the weather. All this time the 
poor man had no fire, but he was yet alive before 
them ; some say he had killed a sheep, and lived on 
raw flesh and sheep's blood. Every day he used to 
climb to the top of the highest hill, looking out for 
the boat, and the hill has been called Ben Macphee 
ever since. 

" When they returned with him to Kisimul, Macneill 
asked if he would be willing to go back again and stay 
in Mingulay, and ho stiid he would if he could choose 
his own companions. Macneill told him he would get 
that, and among those he chose was an ancestor of 
Michael there, and of Angus, son of Donald, who lives 
at the back of the schoolhouse." 

" Did he take a Campbell ? " asked one of the group 
mischievously. 

" And Michael's ancestor a Macneill of the chiefs 
own blood ! No ! " 

" Macneill went with them, and on landing climbed 
up Ben Macphee as far as the place since called 
Macneiirs Bed, yonder " (pointing to where a pro- 
jecting rock made a sort of cavern-like shelter), " so as 
to be away from the smoke and disease, while Macphee, 
who was not at all afraid, set fire to every house, and 
the township was built in the new place. Macphee got 
free hind for himself and his descendants." 

As elsewhere in the Islands the mhabitants had 

* Nothing terriftes a Highlander like infections illness. 
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plenty of time for ceilidh, and another kind friend 
was ready to give us a further unwritten chapter of 
Mingnlay history. We had often hcMurd of a certain 
pious priest named James Grant, who had been sta- 
tioned in South Uist at the time of Prince Charlie's 
visit. He was then about thirty-nine years of age. 
He was betrayed, and had to seek shelter in Mingulay, 
whence, after some time, he tried to escape to the 
mainland. It was at this point that our friend's story 
began. 

'' It was at nightfall that he set sail, and when he 
got to Vatersay he went ashore to enquire news, and 
heard that the red soldiers [i.e. the BLanoverians] 
were in Barra, so he returned to Mingulay, and went 
alone to the cave of Hoisp." ^ 

I note as thoroughly characteristic of a Highland 
ceilidh that at this point a bystander interrupted to 
add, ** And a man brought him an egg to eat." There 
\H always a received method of telling a story, from 
which no deviation is permitted without reminder, 
which, in the interests of history, has its advantages. 

** Th(^ nul soldiers came to Mingulay, and the first 
two nu^n they met were put under oath at the point 
ol* th<^ sword. The first man said he had seen the 
pric^st heaving the island the day before, and the second 
said iu» had se(»n hiiu come back and go over the hill. 
Th(^ soldiers struck the first man on the face with their 
muskets, and his nose was crooked till the day of his 
dcMith. Th(» other man they took with them, and they 
^ot the* priest, and he was bound, and brought down to 
the* village, and thrown into a barn near the house 
wlu»n> .lohn Mackinnon, son of Donald, son of Niel, 

' This cave is situattHl in an isthmus, SW., caUtHl the Dun, 
Invause there aiH» the remains of a very aneient wall huilt across 
the only aeeessihle part. The eave is in the fare of a piveipiee, near 
the top, faeing the light honse, 
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now lives.* Two yovmg lads came in, one aft^^r 
another, where he wa«, and lie aj^ked the first to 
hring hiin some thatch to put under him, for the 
ground was very wet ; and the lad went out, but was 
unable to return. And he asked the second to bring 
him an egg^ but he too could not return. Thereafter 
the priest was taken away, and the next thing they 
heard was that he had been made a bishop-" 

James Grant did happily escape from his enemies, 
ultimately became Bishop of the Lowland district, and 
died in Aberdeen in 1778 at the age of seventy -two* 

We were next informed why this particular stoi*y 
belonged to our informant. His mc^ther, who died at 
over 100 years old, remembered the two lads, 8he was 
** a praying woman/* and Father Allan himself com- 
municated her at Easter, 1885 or 1880. Her son is now 
seventy -one, and she married late in life, 

A cave in Ben More in Uist, which also sheltered 
Bishop Grant, is still known as Uamh a Ghranmlaichf 
the Cave of the Grant. 

From yet another chronicler we gleaned a further 
note to our little chapter of Mingulay history* 

** There was about this time a soldier, who had been 
in the '45, who belonged to Mingtday. He was great- 
uncle's son to Ian yonder, the son of Hamish, and he 
had some money, and the soldiers were coming after 
him. His brother advised him to put away the money 
in case of what might happen, but he said, * They've 
not done with me yet/ How^ever, he was surrounded 
by soldiers, and Captain Scott [whose name is exe- 
crated in the islafids] ordered him to be shot, and lie 
was rtibbed and murdered at the back of the house 
where the st^U'kyard is. 

'* Captain Scott, with some more of his kind, went 

* A house which we after wait Is seiught out, and whei^ we saw a 
curious Hnd apparently very an«*iont stoDe inurtar. 
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oflF in a ship to Tyree. He was only just in time, for 
his superior officer, on coming to Mingulay, was shocked 
to hear of his brutality, and said that if he had been 
there, it was Scott himself would have been shot." 

*' And there is no more story about Mingulay,** said 
one of our friends, " till we shall begin to tell about 
the time when the two ladies with the wise white 
doggie came to the island.*' 

Sometimes — when our thoughts go back to those 
hours of golden sunshine on the little green bank in 
the Atlantic Ocean, where men and women lead simple 
lives and talk of golden deeds, where they visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction (alas ! how- 
many are bereaved each stormy winter !), and keep 
themselves unspotted from the world — theirs " seems 
the real life and this the dream.*' 

But if they had no more stories to tell us, we could 
always talk about the birds, and to us that seemed an 
endless fairy tale. 

About the 1st of February they come. There is 
snow on the hills, it may be, or at least far away to the 
east one can see on a clear day that the Scaur of Eigg 
and the hills of Cuchullin are crowned with silvery 
white. The lighthouse men talk of wrecks, and the 
fishermen's boats are on shore, and at night the winds 
wail and moan about their homesteads ; but the birds 
have come, and it is the first promise of spring, just as 
surely as when, with us, the brown of the winter woods 
takes on a veil of purple. 

The birds have come, but not to stay. They will 
visit the old nests and clear them of rubbish, and clean 
and repair them, and then, in great flocks and clouds, 
they fly away and melt into the grey distance. But 
now and then, on bright days perhaps, or when the 
wind sets towards the island, a few will be seen here 
and there — advance guards of the great army. About 
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the last week of April they again reconnoitre their 

Lnests, and in a few days they are all about the islands 

[in thousands ; and then the great nursery is opened, 

fand each hen lays one egg on ledges so narrow that 

but for their extraordinary balance — which one realizes 

only by experiment^ — they must inevitably be de- 

sti'oyed. They are so close together too that it is 

I wonderful how each bird cmi distinguish her own- 

1 About the end of July all are hatched, and soon they 

disappear — some say that each hen vdth her young one 

on her back plunges into the sea, and is no more seen. 

Each tribe keeps, year by year, to its own quarters — 

the oily puffin, the rare shearw^ater, the various gulls, 

the guillemot, the cormorant and a dozen others. 

The island of Mingulay is rough and hilly, but the 
\ pasture is good. Naturally life is not easy, and expe- 
dients have to be resorted to. There is a high rock 
called Beunichorii close to the island, with very fine 
! grass upon the top* up which men climb at the risk of 
their lives, and then draw their wethers up after them 
to fatten. In another place we were shown a very 
narrow cleft in a rock, the jagged edges of which just 
make it possible for a sheep to obtain a foothold, but it 
can never turn round. The men bring their sheep in 
boat^ to the bottom, and sttirt the poor beasts on their 
upward path, which eventually, aft^r some hundreds of 
feet of danger and darkness, brings thorn out into 
green pasture and the light of day- 

These islanders are a fine-looking race, the men as 
I usual superior to the women ; some were of definitely 
Scandinavian appearance, veritable Vikings, with grand, 
fair, well-shaped heads and big voices. They are noto- 
riously long-lived, unless, as so often happens, they fall 
victims to the ^hungry sea. Mingulay has lately boasted 
two giants : one Pet^r Campbell of six-foot-nine, and 
Duncan Sinclair nearly as talK 
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We heard of a monster that inhabits the caTos of 
Miri^rulay at the north end opposite Pabbaj, and inter- 
vUiw^id one man who had seen it, but could only tell 
u*? it was not a water-horse but very like it* Of the 
water-horbe we were constantly hearing in many 
jt^landK, but here we found something very like ^'hat 
the SfMsiety for Psychical Research would call ''collective 
evident,'/' i.e. a whole boat's crew, who saw the beast 
following; them for a quarter of a mile, Kg Ian, 
irrande^jt of Vikings, whom the Atlantic in all its 
fury C4^iuld not daunt, himself described it- It waa 
bijfger than a common horse, and of a dark grey 
<;/>lour ; he couldn't see whether it had hoofs, but its 
a^-lion was that of s^vimming. 

We would gladly have remained among these friendly 
jMMiple. and were really grieved to be told suddenly 
tliat it was l>est that we should be off in half an hoar, 
with barely time for leave-taking : but our friends 
were ri;^ht, and we learnt afterwards that had we not 
left ju-rt when we did we might have been detained 
three iJionths. We were almost becalmed, and the 
ijjejj had con-tantly to row. We went iishore on the 
i-laud- of Pabbay and Sandray. on both of which are 
trare-r of e':cle-?iastical buildings: and the evening fell 
)x-fore we reached Barra. after some eight hours" 
dream-like floatinir t>ver a moveless silent sea, with 
liot a -^ail in sight, only here and there when we neared 
ai: i-land we exchanired greetings iNnth some solitary 
fi-hernien setting their nets in the golden twilight. 

Many things we talked of in that dream-journey, and 
u*'\v and then some of the men would sing to us, especi- 
ally when their eoni pan ions wore rowing. We talked 
I'l the kindnes> we had roivived. and to illustrate their 
a -sura nee that visitors weiv woK-onio in those lonely 
]'laces. one of the party qnot^^l the speovh of a man in 
lochar to a priest who was visiting him. and who was 
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detained by a snow-storm, *'I \^^8h it would snow so 
that there wouldn't be room for a little bird below the 
heavens I " that i^, in order that the visit might be 
prolonged. 

We heard more about the water-horse— one had 
been seen not long since by four men who were fishing 
lobsters only sixty yards from shore. The creature 
came within two oars* length of them, and looked at 
them fixedly with great eyes like cups. It had a very 
broad head and a mane. No one present would own 
to having seen a mermaid, but they said that when 
one was reported it was a sign of bad weather, appar- 
ently distinguishing between veridical a!id non- veridical 
halluciniitions, as the learned in such things woidd 

We stayed in Barra for the night, and next day 
resumed our voyage back to Eriskay, a fact which I 
mention only for the sake of recalling our sight of the 
Stack Islands wave-worn rocks, now only occupied by 
sheep. One — Creatj Mhot\ the big rock, romantically 
crowned with a ruined tower — is the subject of weird 
legend, and is indeed suggestive to the imagination. 
Nothing more absolutely solitary could be imagined, 
and the utter loneliness of the position is accentuated 
by the extreme minuteness of the island, which seems 
as if the rush of the surrounding sea might any 
moment dash it to pieces. Yet even the miniature 
castle on its summit has defied the Atlantic for untold 
centuries, while nations and empires have been swept 
away and whole races of mankind forgotten. 

A nameless mystery clings about the Flannan Islands, 
lately the scene of the terrible disiist^r which has been 
already referred to, and which occasioned the death of 
all {\m men of the lighthouse, their sole occupants. 

The islands, seven in number, are accessible from 
Lewis, about twenty-five m^iles to the wost» 
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TztrTT hh-r* i:cx b5«E. -c^^iz^^snatL 

CKKr- <ill in ?OCkr d-^Te* of 

11 f:. bj iM fr. ± ii:. to^j b&\^«- tK^n the mbode of some 
penitential hermit. It 2^ of the ii«iial Colamban 
Tarifrty. boil; witb^yn": uftonar. and ascribed by 
Ba<:hanan to the Dmidsw He calk the klands Insa- 
la^ Sa^ET^ae. and the "Indwellerr John McwisoD. also 
re^nls them aa^ espeirially sacred. ^ When the people 
go there," he say?;, referring to the depredators of the 
sea-f owL - they use every two men to be comrades 
They hold it a breach of the sanctitie of the place (for 
they count it holier than anie other 1 if any man take 
a drink of water unknown to his comrade, or eat ane 
egg or leg of anie fowL yea. take a snuff of tobacco." 
)Iartin gives quite a long and very curious account of 
the customs associated with the Flannans, iwrhich in his 
time were held ^o ^acred that "it was not right" to 
call thc-m by their name, and they were always spoken 
of as "the countrie." In the same way to this day 
grc-en Is in certain districts constantly spoken of as 
'" blu^r." to avoid naming the colour of the fairies. The 
St. Kildians do not speak of their island as "Hirta," 
but as " the high country " (cf. chapter xi. " The Powers 
oj AV/7";. Martin quotes other instances — that water 
must Ik* called hum, not viski crag, a rock, should be 
calh^d cru*fij, or the hard thing : cladachj the shore, 
should be called rah, a cave: gort, sour, should be 
called gaire, sharp : and a bog, a constant source of 
peril, **the soft thing" — all of these instances being 
just <;xairiples of the Hebridean tendency towards 
'* <K>^lging " the powers of e\'il, on the principle that 
** ill will crime if mentioned," and that those things 
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will be injured to which the attention of the listening 
powers is even accidentaUy called. 

Those who landed must do so sun-wards, thanking 
God for safety ; and they always held a special service, 
morning and evening, in the ruined chapel, for three 
days before the work of fowling began, for " there 
was none ever yet landed, but found himself more 
disposed to devotion there than anywhere else." 

The Hebrideans have a way, worthy of the mediaeval 
saints, of including their dumb friends in their 
recognition of sacred times and places. At certain 
festivals extra food is given to the cattle, and it was 
part of the religious celebration to refrain in the 
Flannans from killing any bird after evening prayer, 
or vdth a stone^ a belief which, even associated with 
the almost necessary work of taking life for a liveli 
hood, included the idea of — 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and bi'jist. 
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CHAPTER XVm 
STRAY THOUGHTS 

SOMETHING has already been said as to the 
Nicolsonian Institute in Lewis. As I write, 
there reaches me from that far-away island the first 
number of what, it is hoped, may prove an annual 
publication, a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, well 
printed on good paper, and containing so much that 
is of interest wider than the merely obvious, that I 
cannot refrain from comment. 

It is produced and edited by the scholars them- 
selves, and naturally enough exhibits a laudable pride 
in their school and their companions ; it is natural 
too that the contents should be chosen from the best 
material which the school has produced, that we 
should have well-informed essays on such subjects as 
Britain as a Colonizing Power, or The Literary Projects 
of the Twentieth Century^ though original and interest- 
ing views on such subjects may surprise the Anglo- 
Saxon when hailing from **a peat floating on the 
Atlantic." But it is even more interesting to realize that 
the ordinary school-boy and girl pedantry, even among a 
race so literary as this, has not superseded a healthy 
interest in their immediate surroundings, but that, 
out of thirty-four items in the magazine, twenty are 
of purely local interest ; that they are concerned with 
the flowers, scenery, games and fishing of their own 
island, that there are, even among the rising genera- 
tion in a Free Church community, those who collect 
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and preserve old-world stories and, what is more, who 
can retail them equally well in excellent Gaelic, and 
in spirited, and not too conventional, English. 

In the original stories, as well as in the spirit in 
which old traditions are related, there is much of 
the characteristic pathos which those who speak the 
Gaelic tongue so well, know how to use. What will 
perhaps surprise the inventors of the "Celtic gloom" 
theory, are the gleams of that wider sympathy with 
nature, which Wordsworth, also a dweller among the 
mountains, understood so well : 

There is a blessing in the air, 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield, 

To the bare trees and mountains bare. 
And grass in the green field. 

What is more," there is active humour. The children 
have enjoyed and remembered various youthful inad- 
vertencies of their own, some of which are really 
pleasing. The following are examples worth noting. 
"Here is a line from Vergil" (your Highlander is 
careful of the spelling of the poet's name) " meaning 
roughly that the hero weeps copiously : 

Largoque fiuniiiie vuUxini hutnectat, 

which being interpreted means, according to one 

scholar, "He moistens his countenance with a large 

river." Another illustration of dictionary pitfalls — 

English it must be remembered is as much a foreign 

language as Latin — is the paraphrase of Coleridge's 

line, 

Tlie balls like pulses beat, 

"The bullets kept striking repeated blows like peas." 
Another story comes from a younger class. A little 
boy "who had evidently some experience of daily 
journeys for milk, on being asked the meaning of the 
'Milky Way,' replied 'Gtoathill Road.'" Another very 
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human incident also preserved in the infant schooU 
was of "a teacher who was telling her class how Mon- 
mouth was found lying in a ditch, with only a few 
peas in his pocket, when she noticed one boy not 
attending. Pointing to him she asked rather sharply, 
* What had he in his pocket ? ' * Jumbo balls ma'am,* 
was the faltering reply of the conscience-stricken little 
fellow." Another teacher was giving an object lesson 
to infants about a chair; infants, be it remembered, 
to whom a chair was conceivably a novelty, or at 
best a rare and precious possession. She took one 
little boy out to examine it. " Now," she said, " What 
did the wooil feel like?" " Please ma'am, dusty," was 
the answer. 

One's pleasure in such stories lies in the fact that 
they were observed and recorded by the children them" 
(telveny that they are not the humours of the ex- 
amination room, perceived by an educated man of 
the world, with a wide experience of the relations of 
things. 

A ([uestion which cannot fail to occur to one on 
r(»adinj^ of the kind of education the children receive, 
is as to its subsequent utilisation. In the Annual 
we hear of twenty-one now studying in the Universi- 
ti(?s of Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow, ten in 
arts, and eleven in medicine ; of three more about to 
enter the Universities, a number which will probably 
be largely increased now that the Carnegie Fund is 
available. We hear of eleven women who are certi- 
ficated teachers, one a Hospital Nurse in London, one 
who has just finished an advanced course in cookery, 
eight variously enij)loyed on the mainland, eleven in 
Stornoway. To return to the lads, only two appear 
to be teaching, which is to be regretted, Gaelic-speaking 
teachers being still scarce ; five are engineers, one is in 
South Africa, three are architects, one a chemist, one a 
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photographer, fifteen are clerks, of whom six are in 
hanks. 

We note also that out of the sixteen students who are 
from the out-lying country districts, presumably holding 
that miraculous course of ten-pound scholai'ships, two 
are now Ki^'^* 

And so the brave little ship launched less than 
thirty years ago keeps her course, and lands the little 
passengers so lately wandering bare-foot on the shores 
of their native peat bog, into distant worlds of thought 
and action. It is delightful to learn that the intentions 
of the pious founder of the Nicolson Institute are to 
receive further extension, and that his two brothers, 
between them, will further endow the school to the 
extent of £7,000, "the annual income to be employed 
in providing University Bursaries for boys educated in 
the school/' Possibly, now that Mr, Carnegie*s lilier- 
ality has possessed the Universities of more wealth 
than at present they ^now how to employ, this send- 
ing of "coals to Newcastle," or perhaps in such 
connexion, one should rather say, ** owls to Athens,** 
may be reconsidered, and the endowment otherwise 
utilised. One more point of which the magazine 
reminds us, is of special interest to the student of 
these Islands, who may be tempted to ask whether 
all this training and education and enlargement of 
notions is robbing the Celt of his inherent charac- 
teristics. Personally we answer *' a thousand times, 
?io/' That is the -work of landlordism and oppres- 
sion, and Sassenach prox>inquity, and alien contempt, 
and certain religious influences ; but of education — 
never. Even so essentially Celtic a characteristic as 
the power of spontaneous poetic expression remains, 
not only in islands more remote from the conven- 
tionalities of life, but even here, on the desk of a 
achoolgirh The following lines, written impromptu 
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in a few minatcs. on bearing of the Qiieen*d death, 
hare something in them of the wail of the pib- 
roch, if not of the oM bardie hunentatioD. 

Tread :«v^fthr. she's na loore. 

Aad strife: vvep cAtkH&s ^: 
IjK enwy pfaisore pAlI 
Nov xbAZ sheV ip.'>cie. 

Ah! v^L^oauDL ±1 bff pviiK'? 
W~hp.\» sciije :5** full oif 47«c«'? 

C>cjd .■vxint5er» 'b.^^sstciis r^xie* 
Ah ! wbc' 3— N :c v*ae. 

Ath.: w- asv jeft ii/c** : 

A z.Aii^.-c ip***r ::z. w v. 

1: i> Tbe Wyv^r.-^rly L&ir:<ec: toe di £\M«i wucuan gone 
trvcr Anx*;=:C u>^ aIS»£: wri*:«i xpoa aofl which 
rjLrti>>iK*vi Vc:iv\* >oei:*r rs :o ijX- *fee H;UK>T«rian 

Anv.y :u :>-•? I* azi-I :i; V; ^ I oc»:e bet&ni a 

—A . ^<: "A r . A V • i. sJi- : •- . : ^ •-! A r • i ->; ^ f jlt^ — • : "a"- niy 

•*v.s --'. -c*: :c: :..v_x:',: :,'-. .^.* • v-ii; :«.:cLl»i S> 
: « ; T :f '•^'T ~: •." tr: : > .* c ' v-:! : .' ^" : , i: :.:♦:' !•;•: r : c fcc^t£ 



CHILDREN'S CAPACITY FOR CULTURl 

I have lately had opportunity for inquiring how 
far the Nicolson gift really benefits the cla«9 who 
could not otherwise obtain secondary education, or 
whether the desire for education is in any way 
confined, as is so largely the case in Englan*!, to the 
middle-classes^ as a moans mainly of self-advance- 
ment, I learn, in reply, that out of two-dozen 
lads now at the University, ten or eleven are of 
the crofter class ; and that two of the most prom- 
ising now in school are the sons of widows of 
» crofters. One of these brave women still works her 
own croft, alU^wing her bright lad, the eldest of four 
children, to follow his bent at school^ while she her- 
self works at farm labour at home. Who that has 
taken any part in the work of training children in 
England does not know the ditficulty of being 
aJlotred by the parents to c^riy on the work after 
the children have arrived at even the earliest w^age- 
eaming age? 

"The difficulty in the way of the crofters chil- 
dren," writes Mr. Gibson, the able Headmaster of 
the Institute, *'i8 one of Hioney mainly* As far as 
natural ability goes, the country Ixoys can quite hold 
their own with the towTi boys* . . * I can tissure you 
with, I believe, no hesitation, that these children, 
whatever the station of the parents, have a suscepti- 
bility to culture that I can only explain as racial. 
It is certainly inhei-eat in many of them, and is per- 
haps one of their most interesting features," 

It is certainly one of their most characteristic 

features, and one for which England can furnish little 

! analogy. Even in the Lowlands of Scotland one 

I may perhaps assume that some of the sacrifices 

ie for education owe something to Highland 

iple and influence. Now and then one meets 

an American, seldom an Englishman, who htis grasped 
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TOH: Qi fiffism ae mrvofiiaL Sseic sue 

T2xt£cr nTpg^gia&i> nf xasfixrr sue d[ 21 

"voT :*:;;ai^:iiuJD]r tiuaxL isat 

2»KiM-* I iiirrt ii«Krc inn. ^kt. 

h Lfi'VjicxiG-Ttiin. %ii:t:uxiiii<Ger utaiwu^ 

c5«B«3!i^ies. tun liiH' n^cTi'iKnaer icOk 

«zic I ii&Tv- i]i£iLz-c imz. ziiiiDfL wai^ mfimsr 

v^ be* *L^ <£ ftjLlt kigz:i a! & H^cxiiftaid li iauttg t, mud his 
-HTVii-izri 'W'ilB'-i'* iz»z •Wittj'^ x^cQSen Jock?" 

J**^tKj»^ zikt jzi:*=r^ T^^rjrisztr inssftxice of fiflore to 
rc8&2=tt- Tibe £^eraii!«- izi smiM^ of Soot mud Higli- 
l&zideT i^ iz: iriir «;&stf- c<f J&ZMi^ Hfwpis. the Ettrick 
*M>e^ibe7«i. v^i ^-fcxr -^s. Fjcc^ M&cdcvkaU lament in 

-* It ;.ar^ T2j»c»n & We?: Harfjlaajder's ear to find 

br^>i>i >:*o:/:h pu: into the raoTitfc> of Gaelic speak* 
J.'.;: Hizi^5.-i^rs.* writes Dr. Keith Ma^ionald. 
w?.o LiT "written "frith s-3 niuch sympathy of the 
Hl'^fA^rA^ to which he lielon^ : -- they never pro- 
TiO'JiT^':*ri their En*:li:?h in Lc^wland Sooteh. and don^t 
do it r-ow. . . . Thi^ i? not finding: fault with the Low- 
l/ifi'l Doric, which i- a mo>x exj»re*>ive and. according 
to -^yr/j'r. a rnoTt beautiful lansruafire."* 

.Since remarking, in an earlier chapter, upon this 
^juertion of Highland lan^ruage, a few more examples 
ha\'e c^jine under my notice, which further illustrate 
the historical intere-t of certain local phrases. Cothram 
nn F*:'innt^, literally " Fingalian justice," was an 
4fXi'.\tifii:iUijTi to which our attention was called when 
ij-^ed hy home boys at play, and which bears the same 
Uf-^tirijony as do the traditions of the Fingalians to 
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IDEAS ArfOUT HELL 

the Highland belief in their honour and courtesy. It 
is perhaps interesting to remark that there is an old 
Island belief in the existence of a cold hell, a faith 
which a very short residence in South Uist would 
incline one to share. The first instinct of hospitality 
among the people is always to provide warmth, and 
everywhere we go we can always record that " the 
people showed us no little kindness, for they kindled a 
fire because of the present rain and because of the 
cold." In a land of damp and draughts, and wet mist 
and low-lying clouds, a warm hell sounds almost 
luxurious ! The people have a saying which one soon 
learns to appreciate, " Hell is bitter with its dampness," 
and they make use of a euphemism, " Save us from the 
wind of the cold channels" (i.e. hell). There is how- 
ever a story which tells in another direction. The 
will o' the wisp is a blacksmith who could get no 
admittance even into the lower regions. The most 
that could be granted him was a single ember to keep 
him warm, and he has gone shivering about with it 
ever since. Such a legend however need not be taken 
seriously, as the origin of the will o' the wisp is an 
historical fact with date complete. Like the Siege of 
Badajoz and the Retreat of the Grand Army, it was 
first heard of in 1812, and is well known to be the 
wandering spirit of a woman condemned perpetually 
to seek the Galiuin verurn used for dyeing the tweeds, 
as a punishment for having covetously sought to over- 
reach her neighbours in collecting an undue quantity of 
what should be common to all ! 

There are certain terms of endearment which have 
what I have called, an historical interest. " Oh food 
and clothing of men ! " in a country where food and 
clothing are hard to come by, is expressive of no com- 
mon affection ; so too, " Coat of the waist," Cota cneaisj 
and "Shirt of the girdle," Leine chHoa^ are expressive of 
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ha&rnr df^adcm. " Calf of iinr liearL.*' mlMuie cftttle are 
«Ki mue^ T*kiiMicL if ercoi jyett mane lormg: JklEectkm is 
ixid€«e«d rarioiifihr qq i r tsapp d in teerms of coirs, and the 
HigrhlnT><ir»r. jynetrng of liir old iiid^enoitB br ee d of 
•oxiall ^he^PfL a^ drffempmiisiMl from 'Ae large Lowland 
«b€iepi vhir^ iiav^ beten liie eaosip of so modi disaater 
and iorrc>w. wQl *^teiak of Than affarticmately as ^ the 
$znall tatiie.*' 

Xonnan Ma^kv^ in one ci ki$ iwatAhwt Hi^damd 
/f/fiiVfiiVirrffrYSfL brizifr^ to Hear another ai^gument 
afram^r the new ord^r of things in i2ie Highlands 
which has: hardly he«eii sio fornhhr and clearly stated 
el«^where — tliat is. the eDc«mcHi$ increase in the cost 
of the poor to the eoanTiy. In a note to the paper on 
Tht Miui^Ur art^l hi^ IFort. he points oat that before 
the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
when relief wa> gratuitously administered by the 
f»e^<iou«!^ the cctst of all the poor in Scotland, indnding 
the towns, went little beyond £170.000 a jrear; where^ 
as he writ€^ in 1S04. some ten to fifteen years after the 
HiirhLiiiJ de|K»j»ulation. " under the present system, 
with rfiital- lar^rtr-ly inrre^ised. with wages rising 
rapi^Uy. thf jmkif r..t>t the country* annually upwards of 
4'75U.'MHi. that the fxj»en<e i< steadily rising, and that 
thf- di-contvnt of the jXH»r is ri>ing as steadily." Else- 
wh^-n- Tn*ksin*n nad T* nani^\ he p>oints out that, in the 
o]<i «lay-. the j>*>i»r of the parish were wholly provided 
for by tlie tar-k-men. Each farm, according to its size, 
fjad it- old men. widows and orphans depending on it 
for t}jr;ir support. "The widow's free house was kept 
irj n'jiair by Iier nei^hlx)urs, who also cut her peats and 
drovi' \\i'Yi'ti\\ to the hills with their own. Her glean* 
nx'ti'- of <orn -a sparrow would disdain to glean in some 
of th«f i>-larj<l*^ now were threshed at the mill with the 
tark-trnfin'-^ f-rop, she had hens and ducks and a potato 
patf^h/' \n .short she was tolerably comfortable and 
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SAD HESULTS OF DEPOPTTLATION 

very thankful, eiijo^-in^ the feeling of being the object 
lof true charity, which was returned by auc-^h labour a* 
Ishe could gi%c% and by lier hearty gratitude. "But all 
[this was changed when those tacksmen were swept 
iway to make room for the largo sheep fai*ms, and 
'when the remnants of the people flocked from their 
empty glens to occupy houses in wretched villages near 
the sea-shore by way of becoming fishers — often 
where no finih could be caught. The result has been 
that this parish for example, which once had a popu- 
lation of 2,200 souls, and received only £11 per annum 
Lfrom public (church) funds for the support of the p>c>r, 
"expends now, under the poor law, upwards of 4*000 
annually, witli a population diminished by one half, 
but with poverty increased in a greater ratio." 
L The same author does not hesiUite to assert that 
'the drunkenness charged upon the Highlanders (but 
of which we have seen next ti» nothing in the Islands) 
also belongs to the New Order. He quotes from his 
father (the well-known Dr, Macleod of Glasgow) an 
a<*cnunt translated from tliH first Gaelic magazine ever 
published, in which the Hogmany Festival, the great 
merry-making of the year, is described with it8 
mumming and dancing and singing, and adds. '* Thus 
we passed the last niglit of the year at Glendersarie 
(in the Island of Mull), and neither I nor my father 
ever saw a quarrel or heard an improper word at such 
a gathering. It is since the gentry have ceased thus to 
mingle freely with the people that disgusting drunken- 
ness has become common in these black tippling houses, 
which prove the highway to almost every vice. The 
people of each estate were as one family — the knot of 
kindness tying every heart together* and the friendly 
eye of the superiors was over us all.** 

Courtesy, courage and fairness are the ideal virtuea 
of the Highlands, and any disregai^ of these is not 
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easily forgotten. I remember once asking a piper for 
the well-known dance tune Duhh Luidnecu^h^ a request 
which so obviously created amusement that I inquired 
into the cause. " Oh, they'll be thinking you will be 
knowing the history of that tune," said my hostess ; 
and I was further informed that the Dubh Luidneach, 
the Black Sluggard, was the boat in which Argyll sailed 
away after the defeat of Inverlochy, leaving his men 
to be slaughtered by Montrose and the Macdonalds. In 
how many English kitchens could one hear the history 
of, let us say. Sir Roger de Coverley ? 

In recalling the history of the fisheries it ought not 
to be forgotten that it is only since the decline of the 
House of Stuart that England has been indifferent to 
the prosperity, in this respect, of the sister kingdom. 
Careful investigation was made by Charles I into the 
possible developments of an industry of which he saw 
the advantages, but the fishing -stations which be 
established, afterwards fell into neglect in the generally 
disturbed state of the kingdom. Charles II revived 
the good work, which succeeded \<^ell for a time ; but, 
says Martin, "the design was ruined thus : the king 
having occasion for money was advised to withdraw 
that employed in the fishery ; at which the merchants 
being displeased and disagreeing likewise among them- 
selves, they also withdrew their money, and the 
attempt has never been renewed since that time." 

For the observant, much of the history of a country 
may be found written upon its agricultural and 
domestic implements, and this is especially the case in 
the Outer Hebrides, where the scarcity both of wood and 
iron, and the peculiar nature of the soil, sometimes 
bog, sometimes dry and stony, sometimes incredibly 
shallow — a few inches of soil collected on the surface 
pf the rock — have necessarily influenced the material 
and nature of the tools in use. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

The oldest implement in the Islands, possibly one of 
the oldest in the world's history, is the cas-chrom, the 
crooked spade (literally, crooked foot). It is still in use 
in certain districts — we have noticed it in Skye and in 
Harris — and is said to be far more effective than the 
plough, besides being suitable in positions practically 
inaccessible for horse-labour, for many an island plot 
is too small for a plough to turn in. 

The caS'Chrom is extremely strong. The right foot 
is placed upon the side pin, and the head, which is 
about 2ft. 9in. long, jerked into the ground with the 
entire weight of the labourer, who rests upon the long 
shaft or handle which measures between 5 and 6 
feet. He works from right to left, walking backwards. 
In Harris and other districts where cultivation is by 
means of "lazy beds," already described, this instru- 
ment is almost indispensable. There are various modi- 
fications, notably the cas dhireach, as to which some 
verses are recited, said to be the spontaneous address 
of a Lochaber drover on first seeing an islander at 
work with the less orthodox implement: — 

'Tis not the right stick 

You have got in your fist, 
You have gone beyond your senses 

You will never be right while alive ; 
Little tillage will you do 

With the ugly stick 
You cannot raise a crop 

That will keep alive a child, 
My darling is the crookie 

That conies up to meet me, 
When my foot is on the side spur, 

Heavily and kindly. 
It is not the right stick 

You have got in your fist. 

Then there is the rcwan^ or clod-breaker, so primi- 
tive but withal so useful an implement that one may 
suppose it to have been unaltered from the earliest 
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days of tillage. It is primarily used as a mallet, and 
.the teeth are only called into requisition on occasion. 

The tr^isgar and the pl^itheag are used in cutting 
peats, and however primitive are admitted to be very 
eflFective for their purpose. The head is shod with 
iron, and the labourer cuts the peats the size intended 
at one push, while a second man casts them out on to 
the nearest plot of dry ground ready for drying and 
subsequent stacking. 

The hrhth (two stones revolving one upon another) is 
by some thought to be the oldest form of handmill 
in existence ; the cnotag ^ is a very simple instrument for 
bruising grain for immediate use, and consists of a 
solid piece of rock, often merely rough hewn, with a 
hollow for receiving the grain. 

Tlie women, too, have their special implements, the 
cards for combing or carding the raw wool into 
fleecy curls ready for spinning in the graceful cuibhioU^ 
the low Highland wheel, which must always revolve 
dessil, sunward, which is used with a special grace — 
put away with the sign of the cross, and on Saturdays 
with the loosened band, that the powers of e\41 may 
not find it ready to their hand on the day of rest. 
Then there are the crois-iarna and the more uncom- 
mon Uanradh for winding the wool into skeins, and 
the mkdaff, a basket made of osiers to contain the 
ball of wool during manipulation and so keep it from 
the floor, which at best is sanded, but may be wet and 
muddy, for it consists of the native earth more or less 
hardened by use, sometimes with a rock cropping 
through, and affected, even in the best-regulated house- 
holds, by the state of the weather. 

An illustration is given of the crogan or hollachart^ 

vessels still made in Barvas, Lewis, and formerly in 

other places, moulded in the hand, of clay ; roughly 

* See Illustration, page 199. 
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ANCIENT LAMPS 

decorated with patt-enis drawn with a pin and glazed 
by being filled with milk and slowly heated* The 
mtinh% a lamp of the same desig-n which figures on 
Eg^^itiun monuments aud is still found in Pompeii, is 
alas ! almost superseded by the unsavoury abomination 
of ill-miido lamps and second-rate paraffin. Formerly 
they were burnt with fish or seal or whale-oil, or, in 
remote islands, with the intestines of birds. 

I remember once seeing on the west coast of a soli- 



WOMBK CABDINO AND SPINKIKO. 



tary islet a treasured example of one of those freaks of 
mood with which Nature bewilders her votaries. It 
was a tiny globe of intensely fragile glass for electric 
lightt washed on to shore by a storm which had 
wrecked the ship to which it belonged, and landed 
[safely above rocks and shingle- — a fairy toy one wfis 
[almost afraid to handle. Many strange things come 
ashore from shipwrecks, and unlikely objects are often 
found among the possessions of the islanders. Once a 
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basket of tomatoes was washed up to the satisfaction 
of the people, who seldom see vegetables and scarcely 
ever fruit, as was testified by an old man who 
observed that he was gl€ui to have seen apples, if only 
for once, before he died ! 



It is not every one who has been given the oppor* 
tunity of studying the Highlander's character or the 
privilege of being able to appreciate it. The High- 
lander is infinitely patient, and he will minister to the 
requirements of the stranger as part of the respect 
which he owes to himself, but such courtesies are 
scattered, not elicited. It is in this faculty of patience 
that he difiPers from his nearest of kin in Ireland — 

The stranger came with iron hand 
And from our fathers reft the land, 
Where dwell we now? See rudely swell, 
Crag over crag, and fell o'er fell. 
Ask we this savage hill we tread 
For fattened steer or household bread? 
Ask we for flocks ? These shingles dry 
And well the mountain might reply. 
To you as to your sires of yore 
Belong the target and claymore ! 

The Highlander s nature is too great for malice, too 
brave for petty revenges. If he is strong to suffer, 
he is strong also to endure. 

He has the virtues and the failings of a child, or of 
the beasts who are his companions and friends. He is 
sensitive, easily hurt ; his memory is tenacious of a 
slight or of an injustice ; but he has lived hand-in-hand 
with Nature, and it is not only in his gift of second-sight, 
in his friendship with bird and boast, in his joy in the 
glamour of his Islands, but also in capacity for friend- 
ship, and in readiness to exchange sympathy, that he 
shows that his ear has been ever close to the beatings 
of her heart. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HIGHLANDER 

This book will have served its purpose if, in its 
deg^e, it has set before even a few of our own country- 
men a true picture of the people of the Outer Hebrides ; 
a people well worthy of our friendship and of our inter- 
est, but who are practically less known to the average 
Englishman than the inhabitants of New Zealand or of 
Central Africa. They are of the same blood with all of 
us who can claim to be Celtic rather than Saxon, they 
are geographically our near neighbours, they are 
under the same rule and obey the same laws ; and yet 
even those who penetrate to their islands, so far at 
least as they are represented by comfortable inns in 
easily accessible places, come back knowing nothing 
of the life of the people, and only ready to condemn 
them as half -savage, extortionate, and above all, idle. 
It is not to the man who wants to kill something, not 
to the woman who has a wardrobe to exhibit, that the 
Highlander reveals himself. 
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GLOSSARY 

It was suggested that a list of Gaelic words used in this book might be of 
interest, containing as it does many terms that are not well known. Ac- 
cordingly they have been arranged in alphabetical order, and although no 
great etymological accuracy can be claimed for it, it is hoped that the list 
may be useful as far as it goes.— R.M.L. 



Word. 
ACHIASAN ChOLXTMCILLB . . 

AiNOXAL 

AlBNX MOIBX 

Amadain 

An tbantbuidh 

Abdoch, or Abdach [F'abdach] 

ASFAOH 

Babbad 

BathAdh 

BXABNAN BbIOHIDB .... 

Bkabnabaidh an Easfao . . 

BXINN 

Biolaibb Moibb . . 

BOCAIN 

bollachan 

Bbath 

Bboo an xich uisox .... 

Bbuach 

BUABACH 

BUBN 

Oababfeidh 

Oaisteal 

Oaoibhbbchan 

Oaoba chAbaidh 

Oabaisdx 

Cas-chbom 

Oas dhibxach 

Cathaib 



Meaniag. 
St. John's Wort, ** the arm-pit 

flower of St. Columba " 
Fire, light, sunshine . 
A kidney -shaped bean 

Fools 

The Centeury . . 

High-field, or Home 

A low hill . . . 

The top layer of peat 

A drowning, quenching 

The dandeUon, or '' the notched 

plant of Brigid " 
Bemera of the Bishops 
A mountain 
A kind of cress . 
Spectre, sprite. . 
A clay vessel 
A quern, handmill 
The marsh-marigold, or 

shoe of the water-horse ' 
A small rising ground 
A horsehair cow fetter 
Water, fresh water . 
Stag-head, Celtic heraldic term 
A castle .... 
Water ragwort 
The fat sheep exacted by tacks 

men at Hallow-mass 
Days of exacted labour (Citradh 

= mending, repairing) 
A crooked spade 
A straight delving spade 
Citadel, a fortified city 
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202 
235 
204 
103 
205 
31 
31 
167 
235 

203 
394 
31 
203 
231 
424 
424 

205 
31 
248 
408 
331 
278 
167 

145 

145 
423 
423 
207 



GLOSSARY 

Word. Meaning. IVige. 

CsABC F£ARiNK Fat fowl exacted by tacksmen 145 

Ceabdobhan The sharded beetle, a dung beetle 223 

Ceilidh A gossiping, visiting ... 61 

Clach Mhoibs A hailstone . . . . 204 

Clach na obsin^ .... Stone of the sun 382 

Cladach A shore, beach 408 

Clo bodaich A " songless " web .... 257 

Cnu bhbeac A large shell-snail .... 206 

Cnotao A hollowed block of stone used 

for bruising grain .... 424 

Cno Mhoibe Molucca bean 204 

CoiBE A circular hollow surrounded 

with hills 31 

CoiT A small fishing boat, a coracle . 399 

CoNSTABAL BAiLE .... Village officer 104 

Ck)FABBAN MoiBB .... A kind of limpet 204 

CoTA CNEAis " Coat of the waist "... 417 

CoTHBAM NA FeinnjS . . . '' Fiugaliau justice " . . . . 416 

Cbao A rock 408 

Cbeao mhob The big rock 407 

Cbooan A clay vessel 424 

Cbois-iabka A hand reel, wool-winder . . 424 

Cbuey, or CBUAiDH .... A stone used in place of anchor 

in a small boat .... 408 

Cbvisie An oil-lamp 425 

CuiBHOLL A spinning wheel .... 424 

Cttile Mhoibe The sea, '' the treasury of Mary '* 204 

Cub The woof (?) 220 

CusE A hill 31 

CvACH Phadbuioh .... The greater plantain, or " Pat- 
rick's cup " 206 

Daoine sithe Green-coated men of peace, 

fairies 347 

Dessil Sunwards 227 

Diabhol A devil 236 

Dluth The warp 220 

DosoAiDH Loss, misfortune 241 

DuBH i.uiDNEACH .... Black sluggard 420 

Each Ursann The forfeited horse .... 146 

Eala bhIdh The lesser celandine, " the yellow 

swan " 206 

Eolas Knowledge, spell 252 

Facijaich Fatlings, puffins 393 

Feamainn chirein .... A rock weed, " cock's-comb " 191 

Feannao A royston. or hooded crow . . 248 

Fiantaichean The Norsemen, a big, muscular 

fellow 284 

Fbith A method of divination, horo- 
scope 227 

Fbithear One who makes the " Frith " . 227 

FuATHAS Apparitions, spectres, ghosts . 231 
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Word. Meaning. 

Gaibs Sharp 

Gaibgean Marsh-galium, garlic . . . 

Gabbaoh an*t 8LEIBH . . . Club-moss, or '* savoury '' . . 

Gabbahilli Holy section 

Gbabbadh A cutting, or section .... 

Gleann A glen 

GoLLAD Outside peat 

GoBT Sour 

Gbianul, or Gbianain ... A sunny spot 

Gbuaioban A kind of seaweed .... 

Hsiubost Holy Town 

Inneadh Want, deficiency 

LsiNE CHBios " Shirt of the girdle "... 

Leitteb The side of a hill or of a country 

LiANBADH Wool-winder 

LiATHAO A broad-leafed seaweed . 

LoBO A staff, a crutch ; a footstep, or 

footprint 

LuiBH Mhoibe Plant of Mary 

Lu8 (DoLUMCiLLE St. John*s Wort 

Lus MoiBE Plant or herb of Mary . . . 

Lus NAN LAOOH The buck bean 

Maoh a Out of, from 

Machaib A field, a plain 

Mam A hill of a particular form, 

slowly rising, and not pointed 

Maol Moibe ...... a flat green plant 

Maolconain ...... a fungus . . . 

Maob Gbuind The ground officer 

Maobach Moibe A kind of whelk . 

IfATHAiB A mother . . . 

Meall A hill, or eminence 

MiLLEADH Spoiling, destro3ring 

Montich Small hill . . . 

MtJDAO A basket to hold ball 

PIOCACH Seath, or coal-fish in its third or 

fourth year . 

PiiirrHEAO Peat-cutter 

RACAN A rake, a clod-breaker . . 

Rann nam BfEACANN . . . The name of a children's story 

RiooHACHD-BHABBTHON ... An old name for T3rree, meaning 

*'' The kingdom just emerging 

from the summits of the 

waves " 

SOEILPICHEAN Earth houses 

SoEULTACHD Tales and traditions of Celtic 

bards 

SiAN Charm 

SiOMAD The inmost layer of peat . . 

SiONNAS A plant probably of the colt's- 

foot tribe 
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Page. 
408 
206 
204 
180 
292 

31 
167 
408 

47 
191 
180 
220 
417 

31 
424 
191 

226 
203 
246 
203 
205 
170 
156 

31 
203 
205 
158 
204 

66 

31 
235 

31 
424 

126 
424 
423 
203 
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183 

210 
204 
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206 
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Word. Maaning. 

Skalk A morning dram 

Sksrby Vhob The Big Scaur (Sgor) 

SuABH A mountain of the first magni 

Hjj tude, an extended heath 

SuADH Horse leech . . 

Sloak A kind of seaweed 

Snaithsan A charm, a tiiread 

Snath lus Ribwort plantain 

Tathlus Wild parsley . . 

Tbampul Beaitnachadh . . House of Blessing 

Tbine Fire .... 

Tib Ii The land of I or lona 

ToBADH A form of evil influence, the 

charming away of milk from 

cattle 

Tbabsad The third peat 

Tbeisoab Peat-cutter 

Tuaithbal Contrary to the course of the sun, 

to the left 

Uamh a Ghbanndaich . . . Cave of the Grant .... 

Uis-Eao Moibe The crested lark 

UisoE Whisky, strong water . . . 

Vah A cave 

(?)ViSK Water 



Page. 
91 
51 

31 
206 
191 
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206 
206 
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235 
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247 
167 
424 

239 
401 

204 

91 

408 

408 



Sayiog. 
•' A Mhaibi bibich " . 



Meaning. 
" Mary, get up '* . 



Beference. 
67 



" Cbioch Onabah ' 



'' May you have an honourable 
exit" 



97 



** Am feab bhiteas trocai- 

REACH RI'aNAM, 

Cha bhi e mi-thbocaireach 
bi bhbuidh." 



'* He who is merciful to his 
soul, 
Will not be unmerciful to his 
beast " 
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** NUAIR A TraOTE BI DUINE 
TraOTE BIS UILE " 

** Cha n'eil e obdnichte " . . 

*• ClA MAB THA SIBH "... 
** Theid MISE CX)MHLA RIBH " . 



*' When a man is come at, he is 

come at all round " . . 207 

" It is not ordered " .... 232 

" How do you do ? " ... 375 

" I'll come with you "- . . . 375 
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Allan, Father (see The Rev. Allan 

Macdonald) 
Altar, 176, 179, 196 
Anderson, 144, 278, 279, 280, 282, 

283, 284, 285 
Angeb, 101, 102 
Annual, The, 412 
Antiquities: Tyree, 43, 282 

S. Uist, 183 
" Aoine," The, 243 
Archaeology: Tyree, 44, 59, 282, 
283 
Influence of Vikings on, 272, 275 
Benbecula, 304 
Architecture, 275 
Argyll, 60 
Family of, 58, 420 
Duke of : Animosity towards 
Crofters* Commission, 148 
Date of ownership of Tyree, 

40, 46, 146 
Evictions by, 135, 142 
His suppression of licensed 

houses, 12 
Quotation from his pamphlets, 

35,41 
Regret of. 45 
Somerled of, 274 



Arivullin, 179, 181, 300, 305 
Armlets, 285 
Armpit flower, 202 
Artists, 118 
Asthma, 186 
Athan Linne, 377 
Austen, ]Miss, 85 

Baileloch, 214 

Baile Mhanaich, 304 

Baile na Cille, 328 

Baithen, 45 

Balephetrish, 21, 43 

Baleshare. 307 

Balinoe, 43 

BaUaUan, 377 

Ballantyne, or Bellenden, 212 

Bank, 308. 352 

Baptism. 46 

Bard. 59. 169. 300, 316 

Barley, 12, 17. 42, 139, 191, 312 

Barps, 277. 313 

Barr, Saint, 121 

Barra, 49. 90. 282, 283, 392, 393, 
395 
Castle of Kisimul, 113 
Cockle Bay, 119 
Description of, 118 
Fishing industry in, 126, 128. 129 
History of Macneills in, 113. 114, 

115. 116 
Means of reachini^, 109. 110 
Ownership of, 113, 114 
Past and present rents in. 117 
People^s want of land in. 127 
Religious Ashing customs in, 122, 
123 
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Barra (continued) — 
Standing-stone in, 119 
State of people in, 90, 91, 92 
Tree planting in, 119 
Barra Head, 50, 363, 392, 395 
Barrows, 313 
Barvas, 345, 353, 424 
Bay, Castle, 109, 113, 118, 119 
Cockle, 119 
Gott, 20, 44, 47 
Of MacneiU, 59 
Prince's 185, 190 
" Beds of devotion," 170, 267, 395 
Beetle, sharded, 223, 224 
Beinne, Corairidh, 169 
Beliefs in Eriskay, 193 
Beltane 238 
Ben More, 3, 158, 193, 268, 270, 287, 

298, 299, 401 
Ben Scrien, 185, 200 
Benbecula, 92, 130, 137, 168, 303, 

304, 305, 386 
Bennichom, 403 
Bent grass, 47, 167, 168, 191, 205, 

248, 312 
Bemeray, 379, 394 
Betty Burke, 306 
Beveridge, Mr. Erskine, 43, 44, 46, 

313, 314 
" Big Claus and Little Clans," 81 
" Big Margaret," 170, 267, 268, 269, 

270 
Biolacreag, 393 
Biom, Krephende, 274 
Birds (see also names of species) : 
Tyree, sea birds, 10, 11, 28, 29, 
30 
Land birds, 11, 28, 27, 29 
Various species, 10, 11, 27, 28, 
29, 47, 49, 392, 393, 402 
Blackbeetle, 223, 224 
Blackie, Professor, 260, 300, 374 
Blaikie {Itinerary), 268 
Blanc, Nicholas le, 36, 37, 137 
Blankets, 23. 142, 396 
Bluebells, 29 
Blue books, 136, 150 
Blue doves, 28 
Bog myrtle. 206 
Boisdale, 194 
Bollachan, 345, 424 



Bonfire, 195 

Bomish, 169, 176, 179 

BosweU, 47, 108 

Bottrell, 277 

Bracken, 168 

Brahan Castle, 332 

" Brahan Seer," 327, 328, 329, 330, 
348, 349, 350 

Bride, Saint, 225, 226, 227, 231 

Bridget, Saint, 121, 225, 378 

British Aaaocialion, 200 

Brochs, 277, 278, 279 

Bronze pin, 282 

Brooches, 282, 285, 391 

Browns, 59 

Buchanan, 145, 200, 210, 316, 319, 
382, 397, 408 
Doctor (Tyree), 60 
Land of Lome, 172 
The Hebrid Isles, 124, 319 
Travels in the Western Hebrides, 
84, 144 

Buck-bean, 205 

Burdock, 203, 206 

Burial ground, absence of family, 
98 

Burial ground, 15, 48, 49, 96, 120 
181, 313, 314, 315, 346, 
379 

Burke, Sir Bernard, 330 

Burt, 108, 143, 146, 319, 340 

" Burying-places," 279 

Bute Hospital, 154, 175, 181 

Buttercup, 49 

Byre, 168, 240 

Cabarfeidh. 331, 332 
Cabbages, 11, 180, 190 
Cairn. 96, 183, 316, 379 
Caledonian Journal, 103 
Callemish, 343, 347 
Calligrav, 379 
Campbell, 116, 268, 325 

Donald, 268 

Father, 139, 161 

Of Islay, 81, 229, 375 

" Black John." 15 

Rev. John Gregorson, 44, 81, 
282 

Neil, 180 

Peter, 403 
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CampbdTs Survey, 139 

Campus Lunge, 45 

Canna, 132 

Capuchin, 211, 305 

Carding, 386 

Carloway, 338, 345 

Carmichael, Mr.. 90, 140, 149, 170, 

171, 173, 284 
Carrot, 202 
Oistle, Barra, 119 
Bay, 109, 113, 118, 119, 125 
Brahan, 332, 337 
Breacacha (ColL), 59 
Kisimul, 113, 114, 118 
In Lewis, 336 
Of Macleans, 59 
In the Stork Islands, 407 
Cathcart, Lady, Apologia of, 184 
Claim for tangles, 164, 165 
Estotes of, 137, 142, 164 
Cathedral, 50 
Cats, 104, 105, 106 

Origin of, 219 
Cattie, 20 
Cavern, 183 

Ceilidh, chap, iv., 322, 400 
Celandine, 205 
CeUs, 180 
Celtic bard, 210 
Brooch, 391 
Church, 48 
Cross, 156 
Faculty, 214 
" Gloom," 86, 95, 411 
Celtie MonMy, 388 
Celtic monument, 15 

Omamentotion, 46, 285 
Centoury, 205 
Chaffinches, 11 
Chain, The, 247 
Chairs, 168 
Chalmers, 212 
Chanonry, 332 
CharacUristics of Old Church Archi- 

lecture, 44 
Charms, 246, 250, 251, 252 
" Cherry Tree " carol, 216 
China bedstead, 337 
Chisholm, 330, 331 
Church, The, 211, 212 



Churches : 

(1) Barra, 118, 120 

(2) Eriskay, 196 

(3) Harris, 379, 380, 382, 383, 

384 

(4) Lewis, 321, 345 

(5) North Uist, 311, 315, 316 

(6) Tyree, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 

49 

(7) South Uist, 171, 181, 195 
Church lands, 181 

Clan, Maclean, 45 
danranald, 110, 116, 117, 139, 147, 
153, 169, 170, 204, 259, 
299, 301, 305 
aement. Saint, 382, 384, 385 
CUfiFs, Barra Head, 393 
Of Kenevara, Tyree, 10, 27, 28^ 
30 31 32 
aoth : Eriskay, 254, 255, 256, 257, 
258, 261, 262 
Harris tweed, 385, 386, 387, 388, 

389 
S. Uist, 142, 163, 164 
Tyree, 23, 42, 283 
Clover, 29, 312 
Club moss, 204 
Cnoc Mhor, 190 
Coal-fish, 126 
Coastguard, 361, 362, 363 
Cock, 222, 224, 233, 234, 240 
Cockle Bay, 119, 120 
Cockle shells, 115, 312 
Cockles, 115, 120 
Cod, 24, 126, 139 
Coddem, 379 
Coinneach Odhar, 327 
Coins, 96, 283, 320 
CoU, 4, 47, 59, 60, 147, 276 
Cologne, professors from lona sent 

to, 33 
Colonsay, 397 
Colt's foot, 206 
Columba, 44, 47, 58, 121, 162, 202, 

211, 222, 243, 299, 316 
ColumciUe, 183. 211, 222, 232, 238, 

246 394 
Combs, 123,' 278, 283 
Congested Districts Board, 136, 

149, 150 
Congregation of Propaganda, 212 
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Constable baUe, 104, 157, 163 

Convolvulus maritima, 200, 263 

Conway, James, 84 

Coot, 27, 28 

Cormorants, 11, 29, 403 

Comaig, 56 

Corrodale, 181 

Coruisk, 300 

County Council, 390 

Courthouse, 308, 309 

Cran, 125, 352 

Creagorry, 303 

Creel, 116, 157, 161, 387 

Crime, 340. 381 

Crofters' Commiasion: 

Duke of Argyll's answer to ( 1883), 
41 

Evidence given before, 137, 138, 
142, 160, 161, 171, 311, 
334, 336, 340, 352 

Necessity of land for Barra fisher- 
men, 126, 127 

Opinions of, 160 

Problem before them, 149, 151 

Recommendations of, 311, 385 

Recommendation of Gaelic in- 
struction, 56, 373 

Recommendation of pier for 
Tyree, 21 

Testimony to Highland morality, 
102 

Valuable work of, 40, 136 

Work in South Uist, 130 
Crogans, 345, 424 
Crois nan Cnoca Breaca, 176 
Cross, 46, 48, 156, 176, 395 

Edinburgh, 170 

Maclean's, Soraby, 15, 45 

North Uist, 313, 314 
Crottle, 203 

Crow-Hoodie, 29, 237, 248 
Cruciform pillars, 313, 314 
Cruisie, 425 
Cuadem, 379 

Cuchuliin hills, 3, 32, 81, 402 
Cuckoo, 28 
Culdee Churches, 43 
Cup markings, Tyree, 43 
Customs, festival days, 121 

At funerals, 96, 98. 100 

Obsolete, 145, 313 



Daisies, 49 

Dalebeg, 338 

DaUbrog, 154, 176, 180, 195, 197, 
278, 298 

Dalrymple's Memoirs, 83 

Dandelion, 203 

Danish names of Harns Archi- 
pelago, 378 
Occupation, 59, 392 

Dasent, 287 

Davidson, Duncan, 332 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, 328, 332 

Dean of the Isles, 119, 121 

Deanery of the Isles, 45 

Death, Highlander's freedom from 
fear of, 93, 96, 97 

Dedications, old, 183, 385 

Deer, 90, 105, 335, 378, 380 

Description of Lewis by an In- 
dweller, 326 

Description, 120, 186 

Devil, The, 236, 247 

Dish, Wooden, 199 

Distafif, 163, 197 

Divers, Great North, 29 

Divination, 227 

Docken, 232 

Dog-fish, 126 

Domestic implements, 420, 424, 426 

Donegal, 50 

Dove, 224 

Doves, Blue, 28 

" Druid circles," 313 

Druidical Standing-stone, 43, 321 

Drunkenness, Signs of in Tyree, 12, 
98, 319, 419 

Dubh Eartach, 363 

Dublin, 274 

Duck, 222 

Dulse, 191 

Dun Carloway, 280 

Dunara CasUe (see Steamer) 

Dunmore, Lord, 380, 381, 382 

Duns, 44, 59, 183, 277, 278, 304, 
315, 345, 392 

Dyeing, 386 

Dyes, AniUne, 23, 38, 357 
Natural, 357, 388 

Earth dwellings, 162, 183 
Houses, 183 
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East-over-the-Keel, 272 
SccUaiasiical and other Remains, 43 
Education: Lewis, 326, 368, 369, 
370, 371, 372, 373, 412, 
413, 415 
Tyree, 56, 57 
Eel, 192, 193 

Eggs, trade in, 138, 163, 189 
Eigg, 212, 397 
Elves, 74 
Emigration, 136, 140, 142, 143, 150, 

166, 336, 380 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 392 
Endearment, Highland terms of, 417 
English as spoken by the Islanders, 

86, 87, 210, 416 
Ensay, 263, 379 
Eoligarry, 118, 185, 285 
Eonachan Dubh, 337 
Ebiskat, Chap, ix., 391 
Cultivation of potatoes, 191 
Current sayings, 206, 207, 208 
Description of, 186 
Export industry in, 189 
Fishing in, 192 
Good health of people, 189 
History of, 185 
Houses in, 197, 198, 199 
Locality of, 184 
Plants and flowers of, 200, 201, 

202, 203. 204, 205, 206 
Quaint beliefs in, 193 
Sacred legends in. Chap. x. 
Wild vegetables in, 190, 191 
Work of the Priest in, 194, 195, 
196 
Essays, 61, 410 
Ethica Insula, 44 
Ethica Terra, 42 
Eviction, 185 
North Uist, 312 
A story of eviction. North Uist, 

101 
The story of evictions in South 
Uist, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 140, 141 
Evil-eye, 62, 63, 64. 77, 167, 202, 
236, 246, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 262 
Spirit, 244 
£y, 340, 346 



Factor, 14, 172, 386 

Fairies, 15, 231, 236, 241, 270, 314, 

408 
Falcons, 29 
Fall, The, 105 
Family Legends, Miss Joanna 

Baillie*s, 14 
Farms, 4, 47 
In Barra, 117 

Distribution of in Tsrree, 14, 24 
In Harris, 379 
In Lewis, 339 
In North Uist, 313, 315 
Ferns, 29 

Ferrier, Miss, 95, 144 
Fians, or Fingalian tribes, 15, 32, 

284 
FiUibeg, 275 
Fingal (see Steamer) 
Fingalian stories, 81, 274, 281, 416 
Fish, 9, 24, 92, 119, 126, 139, 190, 
192, 200, 308, 396 (see 
also Species) 
Curing, Barra, 118, 126, 166 
Salt, 189 
SheU, 190 
Fishing: 

Customs, 121 
East coast, 166, 352 
Eriskay, 191, 192 
South Uist, 139 
Fishing industry: 
Barra, 126, 128, 129 
Of the Islands, 420 
Lewis, 335 
Stomoway, 351, 352, 353, 364, 

355, 356. 357, 358 
Tyree, 23, 24, 36, 41, 124, 126 
Flannan Islands, 363, 407, 408. 409 
Flax: South Uist, 139 

Tyree, 14, 23, 42 
Flinders Petrie, 200 
Flounders, 92. 204 
Flowers, 29, 47, 49, 175, 200, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 271, 
298, 315, 397, 410 (see 
Species ; see also alpha- 
betical list on page 201) 
Folklore. 44, 81, 84, 210, 227, 276, 

281 
Folk-songs, 162, 163 
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Forays among Salmon and Deer, 85 
Ford, North, 298, 306 

South, 298, 302 
Forest of Harris, 378 
Forget-me-not, 152, 298 
Forts, 44, 279, 280, 315 
Fox, 106 

Frazer Ferchard, 49, 147 
Free Churoh teaching. Results of, 

94, 95, 381 
Sayings about, 238 

Frith, 227, 242, 251 

Frobost, 179 

Frogs, 27 

Fruit, 9, 202, 380, 426 

Fuath, The, 244, 245 

Fuchsia hedge, Tyree, 10, 11 

Fuday, 185, 284 

Fulling, 254, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 262, 385, 387 
Song (see Song) 

Funerab: 

Description of, 96, 97, 98 
Drinking customs at, 12, 98 
Occasions for social gatherings, 

95, 98 
Fungus, 205 

Gaelic : 

Folly of neglecting, 373, 374 

Hymn, 122 

Language, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 56 

Poem, 33, 81 

Sermon, 123 

Speaking teachers and nurses 
needed, 175, 214, 412 

Verse, 115, 173, 333 
Gairloch, 330, 331 
Game, 153 
GarrahiUi, 176, 180 
Geese: grey, 179 

Wild, 28, 29 
Geranium, 29 
Ghost stories, 70 
Ghosts, 65, 80 
Gibson, Mr., 341 

Glasgow Herald (Feb. 9, 1883), 136 
Glasgow Highland Belief Board, Be- 

poH of (1849), 57 
Glen Corrodale, 268, 269, 299 
Glendale, 183 



Glen Uisnish, 299 

Goat, 223 

" God's Fool" 103 

Godwit, 28 

Golden plover, 28 

Golf links (Tyree), 21 

Goosander, 29 

Goose-foot, 191 

Gott Bay, 20, 44, 47 

Gordon, Colonel, 116, 132, 163, 174 

Grant, 330, 331 

The Rev. James, 400, 401 

Mrs., 85, 89, 93 
Grass, measurements of, for grazing 

163, 366 
Grasses, 23 
Grave-goods : 

Norse, 275, 282, 283 

Tyree, 44 
Graveyard : 

Barra Head, 392 

Eriskay, 194 

Tyree, 47 
Graves (Norse), 284 
Grebe, 28 

Greenhill (Grianul), 47 
Gregory, 286 
Gress, 340, 347 
Grieve, 36 
Grimisay, 307 

Guide, Prince Charlie's, 267 
GuUlemots, 11, 29, 403 
Gulls, 11, 29, 124, 361, 403 

Haddock, 194 
Haggard, Rider, 86 
Hail, 204 
Hakon, King, 275 
Hammers, Thor's, 284 
Hare, 27, 339 
Hare-bells, 49 
Harris : 

Infertility, 381 

Locality and description, 377, 
378, 379, 381 

Ownersljip, 380 

Rowdill, 382, 383, 384 

Silver weed used as food, 190, 321 

Tarbert, 379, 380 

Tweed industrv, 385, 386, 387, 
388, 389 
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Haugh, 28 

Heather, 27, 168, 316 

Rope, 198 
Hebrid laUs (Buchanan), 124, 319 
Hebridean (see Steamer) 
Hecla, 158, 179, 298. 299, 300 
Heimskringla, 273 
Heisgar, 304, 307 
Helibost, 180 
HeU, 236, 417 
Hemp, 139 
Hen, 222 

Henderson, Andrew, 340 
Hermitray, 379 
Heron (1794), 368 
Herons, 28 
Herring, 24, 121, 122, 125, 126, 

194 
Hestem, 379 

Highlander, Characteristics of, 16, 
82, 86, 87, 93, 97, 100, 
102, 165, 176, 273, 301, 
319, 320. 365, 389, 410, 
413, 416, 419, 426. 427 
Highland Reminiscences^ 418 
Highland Tales, 375 
Hill: 

Absence of in Tyree, 9, 27 

Ben Hynish. 59 

Cnoc Sligeannach, 244 

Hekla, 298, 299 

In Harris, 377, 378, 379 

In South Uist, 158, 169. 301 

Kenevara, 46 

Rueval, 305 
Hills (Eriskay), 186, 293 
History of the Mackenzies. 332 
History of the Clan Macgregor, 116 
Hogg, James, 416 
Hogh, 181 

Hogmany Festival. 419 
Hood. Lady, 331. 332 
Hoodie-crow, 29 
Homary. 245, 246 
Horse-grazing. 59 
Horse-leech. 206 
Horses. 33, 105 

Breeding of, 25 
Hospitel. Cottage (South Uist). 154. 

175, 181 
Hospitality. 84, 303. 320. 417 



Hotel : 

Lochmaddy, 307, 308, 310 

Royal, Oban, 2 

Stomoway, 324, 340, 361 

Tarbert, 379 

Tyree, 8, 9, 22 
Houghgarry, 316 
House: 

Forest, 299 

Prince Charlie's, 263 ; see also 
Preface 
Houses: 

Barra, 119 

Earth, 183 

Eriskay, 197, 198, 255 

Furnishing of, 247 

Harris. 380 

St. Kilda, 391 

Picts*, 277, 278 

Tyree. 18, 57 

Lewis. 337 

South Uist, 153, 167. 168 • 
Hoxmrd the Hall, 285 
Howmore, 176, 181 
Hubnitray. 379 

Humour of Highlander, 86, 319. 411 
Husinish. 278 
Hylipol, 56, 58 
Hymn : 

Fishers', 122 

Shealing evening, 161, 162 
Hynish, 44, 49, 53, 54, 55 

Iceland moss, 191 
" Ideal Ward,'* quoted, 1 
Implements, 420, 421. 423, 424 
"Indweller," 326, 341. 342, 344, 

347. 353, 408 
In Far Lochaber, 325 
Influence of the Norse Invasion, 288 
Influenza, 154. 189 
Inheritance, 95 
Insanity, 103 
lochar.' 170, 404 

Iodine made from kelp. 35. 38, 39 
lona. 3, 17, 33. 34, 44, 45, 46. 48, 

50. 211. 272. 341. 384, 

390, 391 
Iris. 49. 152, 298 
Irish coinage, 239 
** Island House." Tyree. 59 
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Islay, 282, 283 
Itinerary, 268 
Ivar, 202 

Jacobean sculpture 46 
John's wort (Saint), 202, 246 
Johnson, Dr., 4, 31, 41, 47, 59, 84, 

85, 88, 89, 91, 99, 108, 

140, 141, 211, 373, 395 
JoUy, Mr., 301 
Jovrnal to the Western Highlands, 

211 
Journey through Scotland (1723), 

108 

KaU, 11, 190, 202 
Kearton, Richard, 391 
Kelp : 

History of discoveries concern- 
ing, 36, 37, 38, 39 
Industry, 116, 117, 119, 122, 128, 

137, 140, 144, 163, 164, 

180, 312, 381 
Kihis, 34 

Making of, 25, 34, 35, 36, 38, 41 
Rake, 35 
Variations in value of, 36, 37, 

38, 39, 164 
Kenevara, Cliffs of, 10, 28, 30, 32, 

46 
Kerepol. 48 
ICetil Flatneb, 273 
Kilbar, 120 
Kilbride, 179, 183, 185, 194, 264, 

378 
Kilda, St., 284, 287, 389, 390, 391, 

392, 393, 395, 408 
Kil Kenneth, 47 
Kilmory, 313 
Kilpheder, 278 
Kil Phedrig, 45 
Kintail, 330, 332 
Kirkapol, 47 
Kisimtll, 398, 399 
Kittiwake, 29 

Lady, Our, 203 

Lakes in the Long Island, 301 

Lambey Isle, 272 

Lament, Hector, 134 

Lamp, 425 



Land: 
Arable in Lewis, 335 
Arable in Tyree, 24 
Difficulty of obtaining, 26 
Distribution of in l^ree, 14, 24, 
26 
Landing-place of Prince Charlie, 

263 
Landrail, 28 
Language : 
Gaelic, beauties of, 28, 29, 30, 375 
Influence of Vikings on, 272, 

288, 416 
Literary, 86, 87, 88, 89 
Language and Literature of the High- 
lands of Scotland, 374 
Lapwings, 28 
Largs, 275 
Lark, 11, 28, 47 
I^ver, 312 

"Lazy bed," 191, 381, 423 
Lead, Immunity of Climranalds to, 

170 
Legends, 210, 214, 277, 417 
LeUers, Burts\ 108, 143, 146, 319 
Letters from the Mountains, 85, 89 
Lewis, 92> 100, 135, 280; Chaps. 
XV. and xvi. 
Antiquities, 321, 343, 344, 345, 

346, 347 
Brahan the Seer, 327, 328, 329, 

330, 348, 349, 350 
Description, 321, 339 
Education in, 369, 370, 371, 372 
Fisheries, 334, 335, 352, 353, 354, 

355, 356 
Free Kirk influence, 322, 323, 

325 
History of the island, 326, 327, 

340 
Naval reserve, 361, 362, 363, 365 
Ownership of island, 336 
Patronymics in, 341, 342, 368 
Prophecies in, 331, 332, 333 
Stomoway, 351, 357, 358 
Lewisiana, 322 

Licensed houses. Suppression of, 12 
Lichen, 152, 203 
Lighthouse, 50, 51, 53, 54, 56, 363, 

364, 392, 407 
Limpet, 183, 192, 204, 284 
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Timti i lMn c 272 
LuMm, 14, 23. 40. 283 
lii^ 24, 126, 139, 193 
Lheratiire, 281 
Lobster, 24, 353. 407 
Loch BobdAle, 130. 138. 139. 154, 
183. 228, 298. 299 

Eport, 314 

Eynort, 138, 176, 181, 182 

fialky, 176 

Mftddy, 100, 228, 293. 307. 
308, 309, 310, 313. 314. 
315. 316, 351, 392 

Seaforth, 377 

support, 233 

Tarbert, 377 
LochlannAich, 183, 284, 322 
Lochlinners, 194 
Lodmanarm, 183 
Lochs, 338 
Lockhart, 328 
Long Island, 1, 40, 90, 122, 127, 

228, 262, 276, 361 
Looms, Tyree, 23 

Lord of the Isles, 14 

Lord of the Isles, 14, 23, 264 

Louvain Professors from lona, 33 

Lowlanders' Chapel, 314 

Los Columcille, 246 

Lythe, 353 

Macaulay, The Rev. Aulay, 268 
Macbain, 287, 288 
Macbeth, 274. 281 
MaoBrayne, 2, 4, 109, 185, 3'22 
VacCodrum, 300, 316 
MaoColloch, 108, 131, 210, 213, 228 
Macdonald, 115, 274 

Alasdair, 260 

Allan, The Rev., 173, 180, 182, 
189, 190, 196, 200. 216, 

229, 235, 242, 285. 287, 
290, 292, 293, 297, 323, 
333, 401 

Archbishop. 174 
Of Armadale, 306 
Boisdale, 132, 139, 147. 264 
Boraish, 132 

Of aan Ranald, 131. 132. 144 
Flora, 179. 181, 267, 269, 270, 
300, 301. 305, 306. 416 



Macdonald \c%miiMmfpi — 

Hugh. 36 

John. 313 

Keith. Dr.. 416 

Lords of the lsle«. 2X 116 

Marshal. 181 

Of North UUt. 311 

Rory. 36 

South Uist. 145. 146 
MacEachan, 267 
Maofarlane, 147 
MacgiUivray. 393 
Macgrigor. Father. 171 
Machair, 47. 156, 158, 167. 173. ISK 

251 
Macintosh, Fraser. M.P.. 116, l;?T. 

132, 15i>, 164 
Mackav, The ftev. Xoil. 2S8 
Mackenzie, 145, 146 

Alexander, 131, 328, 32i>, 331 

Sir Oorge, 333 

Sir Hector. 331 

Kenneth (see Brahau Stn^r) 

"Tutor** of Kintail, 114, 115 

Of Roschaugh, 333 

Of Seaforth, 326. 328, 32\>. 330, 
331. 332. 333, 3:U. 348 
Mackinnon, Professor. 287. 373 
Mackintosh. Donald. The Hew. 137 
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